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The proposal I am making is that such a discipline can only 
emerge with an overall rewriting of knowledge, as the re- 
enacting of the original heresy of a Studia, reinvented as a 
science of human systems, from the liminal perspective of the 
“base” (Dewey, 1950) new Studies, whose revelatory heresy 
lies in their definition of themselves away from the Chaos roles 
in which they had been defined —Black from Negro, Chicano 
from Mexican American, Feminists from Women, etc. For 
these have revealed the connection between the way we iden- 
tify ourselves and the way we act upon/know the world. 
—Sylvia Wynter, “The Ceremony Must 
Be Found after Humanism” 
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NOTE ON LANGUAGE AND TRANSLATION 


The works I examine in this manuscript are written in English and Spanish, 
and Spanglish. There are also instances where Fang, Ndowe, and other lan- 
guages from Equatorial Guinea appear. All translations are my own unless 
otherwise noted. When quoting from works that are untranslated or that 
require linguistic context, I provide an English translation after the quota- 
tion in the original language. Many of the endnotes offer additional context, 
suggested readings, and related commentary. Please note these as alternative 
dialogues or directions that inform the work at hand. Very few novels from 
Equatorial Guinea have been translated into English. I have incorporated 
some of these translated texts throughout the book, but I rely mostly on the 
original Castilian versions for my close readings. The rationale behind this 
is as follows: while there “ain't nothing like the real thing,” I want to ensure 
that the writers who have worked so tirelessly to gain a wide readership by 
getting their works published in Spanish and later translated to English are 
seen. I hope that reading this book inspires readers to pick up these works in 
whatever language is best for them. 
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PREFACE 


How do we map relations? About twenty miles off the coast of West Africa 
lies the island of Bioko, one of the most important insular territories of 
Equatorial Guinea, the only Spanish-speaking nation-state in sub-Saharan 
Africa. There, in the capital city of Malabo, a salt-whipped bronzed plaque 
reads: “En memoria a los cubanos deportados en el siglo XIX a la isla de 
Fernando Po / 28 de mayo de 1869 / Embajada de Cuba en Guinea Ecuato- 
rial.” This plaque, dedicated to the memory of Cubans deported to Fernando 
Pó, Bioko’s colonial-era name, marks an important and understudied history 
between Hispanophone Africa and the Hispanophone Caribbean. 

In 1845, the Spanish Crown's Royal Order 13 saw to it that emancipated 
slaves from Cuba—Blacks and mulattos—be deported to the island of Fer- 
nando Po to labor in the newly solidified colony of Spanish Guinea.! By 


Fig. 1. Cuban deportee memorial in 
Malabo, Bioko, Equatorial Guinea. 
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1865, these emancipados had been joined by political activists and dissidents 
from Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the Philippines who were “disappeared” from 
their homes and deported to Bioko’s penal colony. It was not, however, until 
thirty years later, in 1898, when Spain lost the Spanish-American War and by 
extension Puerto Rico, Cuba, and the Philippines—its last remaining colonies 
in the Americas and the Pacific—that Spain turned its full imperial attention 
to its remaining African colonies. In “Rethinking the Archive,” Benita Sampe- 
dro Vizcaya notes: “In the aftermath of 1898, when Spain lost what remained 
of its credibility as a global force and imperial anxieties passed through one 
of their most critical phases, the scramble for Africa by the European pow- 
ers left little to appropriate. Equatorial Guinea would become, along with 
Morocco, the essential locus for covering the economic and psychological 
trauma and contributing to the formation of a public imperial imaginary.”? 
The shift that left Puerto Rico, Cuba, and the Philippines in the imperial 
hands of the United States likewise ushered in an age of renewed colonial 
interest, extraction, and exploitation in Spanish Guinea, as it was then 
known.’ 

While each of these Caribbean island nations faced different political 
outcomes under U.S. imperial rule and later independence, protectorate, 
or commonwealth statuses, 1898 marks an important political, social, and 
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economic shift that bears on contemporary realities. I would be remiss if 
I failed to note that the year 1898 had a significant impact on the place 
from which I am writing, the state of Michigan, which is on the ancestral, 
traditional, and contemporary lands of the Anishinaabeg—the Three Fires 
Confederacy of the Ojibwe, Odawa, and Potawatami peoples.’ As legal 
scholars Wenona Singel and Matthew Fletcher explain, the Burt Lake Anishi- 
naabeg resistance to forcible removal in 1898 was followed by continued 
harassment in 1899, and culminated in the violent “burn out” of the Indian 
Village on Burt Lake in 1900. Notwithstanding these forceful histories and 
ongoing forms of dispossession, “Indian and Indian tribes have never forgot- 
ten their sacred homelands, and continuously seek to restore their lands.”° 
Colonial legacies of dispossession and violence go far beyond and before 
1898. Thus, while this book focuses on the Hispanophone Afro-Atlantic, 
I understand these histories as overlapping with the forceful removal, dis- 
possession, and other forms of oppression faced by Indigenous, Black, and 
people of color around the globe. These are the palimpsests of oppression 
and resistance to which we must bear witness. 

In the case of the Spanish-speaking Caribbean and Spanish-speaking 
Africa, it is not only the legacy of Spanish colonial rule that connects these 
islands but also histories of war, dictatorship, migration, and defiance. The 
histories, and very often the imaginaries, of these islands and their diaspo- 
ras often overlap in generative and complex ways. Spanish Guinea did not 
become Equatorial Guinea until it was administratively decolonized in 1968. 
Thus, as Spain shifted from fascism to democracy after 1975, Equatorial 
Guinea shifted from colonial rule to a fifty-year-long autocratic govern- 
ment.‘ In 1968 Equatoguineans elected their first president, Francisco Macias 
Nguema. By 1970, Macias had made Equatorial Guinea a single-party state, 
and within six months he had declared himself president for life. Effectively a 
dictatorship, his repressive rule saw the deaths of thousands of Equatoguin- 
eans and political dissidents, the displacement of the Bubi (the autochthones 
of the island of Bioko, which is central to political power), the severing of 
political ties with Spain and the West, and the ousting of anyone who had 
been educated under Spanish colonial rule. Many of those young students, 
like authors Remei Sipi Mayo and Donato Ndongo Bidyogo, were unable to 
return to Equatorial Guinea, and watched the nation transition from colony 
to democracy to dictatorship from their exile in Spain. 

These oppressive maneuvers drove a surge of Equatoguineans into exile 
in Spain and led others to migrate to the neighboring nations of Gabon and 
Cameroon. Those who survived and remained in Equatorial Guinea suffered 
from malnutrition, state-sponsored terror, and coercive treatment from para- 
military and state power representatives—what Achille Mbembe has called 
“private indirect government.”” This ethnic and ideological cleansing was 
intended to purge any political opposition, and to remove the memory of 
colonial-era rule. Macias went so far as to outlaw the word “intellectual.”* 
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During this time, many writers and teachers (among others) fled the country 
and were unable to return. The years of Macias’s reign have been called the 
“years of silence,” referencing both the silencing of writers and intellectu- 
als and the extensive and demoralizing political and social silencing of the 
people of Equatorial Guinea. As such, literary poetics written from exile, 
as Benita Sampedro Vizcaya argues, “was one of the most forceful forms 
of resistance during the years of silence, especially under Francisco Macias 
Nguema.”? 

In August 1979 Teodoro Obiang, Macías's nephew and lieutenant, led 
a coup d'état, overthrowing his uncle and sentencing him to death by fir- 
ing squad. Obiang became the second president of Equatorial Guinea and 
remains in power today. Obiang is now the longest-serving dictator in Africa, 
and the world's second-longest-serving political leader. His regime, though 
seen as less repressive than Macías's before him, remains an oppressive, eth- 
nocentric, and autocratic rule with no free press, radio, or other outlets. The 
discovery of offshore oil reserves in the 1990s ensured Equatorial Guinea's 
rise on the global stage. Contemporarily, it is considered one of the wealthiest 
nations on the continent of Africa. But the wealth from the oil boom is dis- 
tributed extremely unequally; the majority of the population lives in destitute 
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poverty, many without access to clean water. The oil boom and subsequent 
financial windfall further complicate the nation’s human rights violations, 
in light of the Equatoguinean government's relationship with international 
oil corporations and countries like the United States, which has consumed 
more than one-third of Equatoguinean oil. Furthermore, there are currently 
hundreds of Cuban medical doctors, professors, and others working in Equa- 
torial Guinea as part of international political and solidarity efforts between 
their countries." 

Due to the repressive political climate within Equatorial Guinea, resistance 
movements, much of the country's oppositional thought, and literary poet- 
ics that address postcolonial corruption, cultural resurgences, and liberatory 
strivings are produced in exile and diaspora in Spain.” The literary corpus 
of Equatorial Guinea falls primarily into the categories of colonial literature 
and contemporary works of poetry, drama, fiction, short stories, essays, music, 
and other artistic expressions. Contemporary works by Equatoguineans who 
were born in or came of age in Spain reveal their struggles with racial and 
ethnic belonging and their complex ties to a homeland made impossible by 
dictatorship and coloniality. These literatures also reflect affective and mate- 
rial relationships with other immigrants, African, Caribbean, and otherwise, 
in Spain.” The literature and cultural production of Equatorial Guinea, while 
preoccupied with the homeland, political economies, interethnic relations, and 
the everyday injustices of private indirect government, are likewise diasporic 
and transnational in their focus. As Marvin Lewis argues, “the capital of Equa- 
torial Guinean literature” is in “the heart of every Guinean, whether in Spain, 
in France, or in Equatorial Guinea,” because after the successive dictatorships, 
“a dislocation of the literary frontier is verified, and each author remains ‘wher- 
ever he best finds himself, from wherever he writes for his country.” * Overall, 
however, Equatoguinean literatures written in diaspora and exile represent a 
broad range of concerns that are fundamentally linked in many ways to the 
literary corpus of Latinx Caribbean peoples in exile and diaspora. It bears 
mentioning that these literatures are rarely put into relation to each other. 

On the other side of the Atlantic, the 1960s would also usher in a new 
era for Latinx Caribbean peoples in the Americas. For example, by 1963 over 
215,000 elite and middle-class Cubans had fled Cuba after the 1959 revolution. 
Given the status of special refugees and aid in the form of U.S. subsidies, these 
Cuban exiles joined earlier waves of Cuban immigrants to the United States 
and necessarily transformed the cultural landscape of southern Florida.'* Dur- 
ing this same time and for decades afterward, Cuba underwent political, social, 
and cultural changes and suffered an embargo that would see it pitted as a 
political showcase vis-a-vis Puerto Rico.'* Cuban migration to the United States 
would exponentially increase later in the twentieth century, as other middle- 
class Cubans in the 1970s, Marielitos in the 1980s, Balseros in the 1990s, and 
continuing waves of migration in the 2000s left the island by the thousands. 
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Fig. 4. “Let the Geographies Sink In”: Afro-Atlantic Hispanophone Diasporas: Latinx 
Caribbean migration to the United States (New York highlighted) and Equatorial Guinean 
migration to Spain (Madrid highlighted). 


Likewise, though a significant number of Puerto Ricans had been immi- 
grating to the United States since the early twentieth century, dispossession 
and occupation after the Spanish-American War, coupled with efforts to rap- 
idly industrialize the island through capitalist designs for a whiter middle 
class, meant that by 1960 there were over 600,000 Puerto Ricans living in 
New York City and hundreds of thousands more in Chicago, Michigan, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and other locales throughout the continental United 
States and Hawaii. Puerto Rican immigrants were seen as a source of cheap 
labor and worked on rural farms and in factories in densely populated urban 
centers.!” Waves of migration steadily increased throughout the latter half of 
the twentieth century, an era marked in Puerto Rico by economic depressions 
and deindustrialization driven by corruption, corporate tax evasion, ongoing 
dispossession, and the island’s colonial (or commonwealth) status vis-a-vis 
the United States. The island’s current fiscal crisis, due to the odious debt 
Puerto Rico has “accrued”—upwards of seventy billion dollars—can be tied 
to its commonwealth status and has propelled another wave of population 
dispersal which rivals that of the twentieth century. The year 2015 marked a 
historic moment in Puerto Rican migration history: there were officially more 
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Puerto Ricans living in the United States than on the island. The onslaught of 
Hurricane Irma and then of Hurricane Maria in September 2017 destroyed 
much of the island’s infrastructure, leaving millions without electricity, run- 
ning water, or access to basic goods. FEMA and the U.S. and Puerto Rican 
governments’ massive mishandling of recovery efforts after Hurricane Maria 
made for an unnatural yet predictable disaster that counted over 4,000 dead 
in its wake. It has also led tens of thousands to flee the island to cities like 
Orlando, Florida.'* 

The 1960s also proved to be a critical decade in the history of the Domini- 
can Republic, as Rafael Trujillo’s more than thirty-year rule came to an end 
with his assassination in 1961. In 1963, the democratically elected president 
Juan Bosch was overthrown after just two years in power. In 1966, after 
almost two years of military rule, Joaquin Balaguer was elected president. 
His twelve-year presidency, predicated on political repression, was reprised 
throughout the twentieth century, as he was reelected in 1986, 1990, and 
1994. Thus, between 1961 and 1986, over 400,000 Dominicans fled to the 
United States, while another 44,000 migrated to the neighboring island of 
Puerto Rico. Political and economic instability likewise drove Dominican 
immigration to the United States throughout the 1990s and 2000s. A 2014 
study from the CUNY Center for Latin American, Caribbean, and Latino 
Studies found that Dominicans had become the single largest foreign-born 
immigrant group in New York City.” 

The decades following the 1960s saw a surge in literary poetics, arts, and 
musical genres in the diasporic populations of these nations. For example, the 
Nuyorican Poets Movement of the 1960s and 1970s radically changed the 
literary landscape of Latinx and U.S. literature and aesthetics. These ground- 
breaking decades saw working-poor and immigrant populations reflect their 
experiences as colonial subjects, immigrants, and racialized peoples in new 
and syncretic forms. This era also saw the formation of radical political 
Latinx organizations, neighborhood associations and grassroots activism, 
and, facilitated by bilingual education programs, an influx of Latinxs to 
colleges and universities. This growing number of people of color in the uni- 
versity system and their demands to see Eurocentric education decolonized 
and transformed led them to create new fields of thought that took seriously 
the knowledges, contributions, and cultural productions of people of color in 
the United States and the Third World. These new fields would not be like the 
area studies programs before them, which were often funded by and linked to 
U.S. military intelligence efforts, but rather, sought to transform Eurocentric 
knowledge production writ large. 

In 1968 and 1969 the Third World Liberation Front, a coalition of Black, 
Latinx, and Pilipino student groups at San Francisco State University and the 
University of California at Berkeley, led the longest student strike in U.S. his- 
tory. Their demand to decolonize the white supremacist curriculum and other 
structures within higher education led to the formation of ethnic studies, 
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African American studies, Native American studies, Puerto Rican and Chi- 
cano studies, Latino studies, Asian American studies, Women's and Gender 
studies, and other such fields all over the United States. While this is by no 
means an exhaustive history, I do hope to mark some of the relations between 
migration, political resistance, and the movements that sought to transform 
knowledge practices. While I am wary of engaging in teleological narratives 
that flatten these dynamic histories and decolonizing projects, Iam neverthe- 
less committed to offering some of the important overviews and linkages that 
make this book possible. 

With regard to Equatorial Guinea, the scholarship of these critical his- 
torical crossings resides primarily in the field of Hispanic studies and to 
a lesser extent in African studies, with Ibrahim K. Sundiata and Benita 
Sampedro Vizcaya underscoring the importance of the nineteenth-century 
deportations to penal colonies and Michael Ugarte, Elisa Rizo, and others 
engaging the salience of Equatoguinean literatures.” Furthermore, linguis- 
tics and sociology scholarship tracks the varieties of Spanish, including 
linguistic borrowings from Antillean Spanish, in the language practices of 
Equatorial Guinea.” In Decolonizing Diasporas, I aim to expand the ways 
we map these crossings between Spanish-speaking Africa and the Spanish- 
speaking Caribbean through a sustained meditation on their diasporic and 
exilic poetics. As Katherine McKittrick argues in Demonic Grounds, “Geog- 
raphies of domination, from transatlantic slavery and beyond, hold in them 
the marking and the contestation of old and new social hierarchies.” Thus, 
I contend that putting into relation the preoccupations and reflections that 
emerge in post-1960s literary and cultural productions offers us a radical 
remapping of Afro-Atlantic Hispanophone subjects. This kind of relational 
project sees an often-ignored corpus of work as sites through which we 
can indict oppression, resist domination, and imagine decolonizing strate- 
gies. In mapping these imaginaries across these bodies of literature, I have 
found that, although distinct, they reflect similar preoccupations, experi- 
ences, and liberatory strivings. And although the historical, contemporary, 
literary, and ontological relations between Equatorial Guinea and the His- 
panophone Caribbean islands—Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the Dominican 
Republic—are rarely discussed in the context of Black, Latinx, and His- 
panophone studies, I believe that such a study offers critical implications for 
these fields. 

The connections between these poetics are not imagined. For example, 
we find intertextual dedications lauding Negrismo, a Cuban precursor to the 
Negritude movement, in the poetry of Equatorial Guinea.? One example is a 
1993 poem published in the literary journal El Patio, a Hispano-Guinean cul- 
tural magazine. In it, the Equatoguinean poet and critic Carlos Nsue Otong 
offers an elegy to Nicolás Guillén, one of the foremost Afro-Cuban poets and 
political activists of the late twentieth century. Nsue Otong writes: 
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Quisiera tejer mi palabra / con esta emoción que me embarga 
y hacerla volar presurosa / a Cuba, mitad africana. 

Guillén Nicolás, compañero: / labré con mi canto corona, 
Maestro, Cantor y Poeta / salud a tu egregia persona. 

Robé el acento africano, / poeta soñé en la noche 

y era canto pregonero / al ritmo sonoro del bronce. 

Recibe mis versos, Guillén, / mi ritmo, mi metro, mi rima 
nativos del Africa madre / en viaje allá por Antillas.”4 


I wish to weave my word / with this emotion that overcomes me 
and make it fly swiftly / to Cuba, half African. 

Guillén Nicolás, comrade: / I crafted with my highest song, 
Teacher, Singer and Poet, / a greeting to your eminent persona. 

I stole the African accent, / I dreamed of a poet in the night 

and it was the people’s song / set to the sonorous rhythm of bronze. 
Receive my verses Guillén / my rhythm, my meter, my rhyme 
natives of Mother Africa / en route over there through the Antilles. 


Here, Nsue Otong praises Guillén’s lyrical virtuosity, establishing a link to 
his African ancestry, “nativos del Africa madre,” and broadly hails Afro- 
Caribbean peoples as being “en viaje alla por Antillas.” Through this elegy, 
Nsue Otong contends that Cuba is “mitad africana,” and pleads that Guillén 
receive his poetic verses, “mi ritmo, mi metro, mi rima.” What, then, do we 
make of this ode, of this “viaje,” and of these long historical and contemporary 
poetic crossings between Equatorial Guinea, the Hispanophone Caribbean, 
and their diasporas? What can a mapping of these relations illuminate? 
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Peoples do not live on exception. 
Relation is not made up of things that are foreign 
but of shared knowledge. 
—Edouard Glissant, Poetics of Relation 


Decolonizing Diasporas makes a critical move toward engaging the relations 
between Equatorial Guinea, comprised of five islands and a small continen- 
tal swathe, and the Latinx Caribbean islands of Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the 
Dominican Republic, through a study of their diasporic and exilic literary 
productions. Rather than an exhaustive linguistic, historical, or sociopolitical 
study, Decolonizing Diasporas is suggestive in its remapping of diasporic Afro- 
Atlantic literary and cultural aesthetics. Each chapter builds on a particular 
theme that emerges as a shared preoccupation within the analyzed works. 
In it, I critically engage eleven novels, a series of visual/sonic works, poetry, 
essays, and a short story. Through this undertaking, Decolonizing Diasporas 
engages topics such as the intimacies of colonial domination and erotic free- 
dom practices; the act of faithful witnessing; the phenomena of dispossession, 
or what I call destierro; the possibilities of a reparation of the imagination; and 
visions of Black futurities as apocalypsos. In conceiving this project, my aim 
is to render legible what these texts offer to subjects who resist ongoing forms 
of colonialism, as intellectuals, as post/colonial subjects under coloniality, 
as organizers and activists, and as peoples who necessarily document often- 
unacknowledged sets of histories. By studying diasporic Afro-Puerto Rican, 
Afro-Dominican, and Afro-Cuban literary texts and cultural productions in 
relation to those emerging from Equatorial Guinea and its diaspora, I track the 
relationship between Afro-Atlantic Hispanophone subjects. I argue that these 
multilingual and insurgent works push the boundaries of decolonial thought 
by offering radical perspectives from the underside of the Afro-diaspora. 

This project of relationality across Afro-Atlantic Hispanophone diasporas 
is made possible through the work of decolonial thinkers and decolonial and 
women of color feminists, who have continually framed literature as a critical 
space in which to create coalitions and relations across difference, to imagine 
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radical liberatory futurities, and to reimage the human. These thinkers, includ- 
ing Audre Lorde, Michelle Cliff, Sylvia Wynter, Nelson Maldonado-Torres, 
Yolanda Martínez-San Miguel, Chela Sandoval, Vanessa Valdés, and Laura E. 
Pérez, take seriously the cultural productions of those rendered invisible by 
coloniality. As part of this tradition, I propose that we see the works of the 
Afro-Atlantic Hispanophone diaspora as archives of indictment and as lib- 
eratory discourses that fashion and imagine what I call “worlds/otherwise” 
(the subject of chapter 5). Decolonizing Diasporas maps decolonial poetics 
through a sustained engagement with the multiple perspectives, experiences, 
histories, and lived realities of different peoples living under various condi- 
tions of colonialism (including settler colonialism, coloniality, and manifold 
modes of domination and extraction) as well as the radical resistance and 
imaginations they use to counter these structures of oppression. 

In using the term “Afro-Atlantic” I am necessarily hailing the term “the 
Black Atlantic,” which Paul Gilroy defines as a “rhizomorphic, fractal struc- 
ture of the transcultural international formation.” What Gilroy coined “the 
Black Atlantic world” includes the “historical conjunction—the stereophony, 
bilingual, or bifocal cultural forms originated by, but no longer the exclu- 
sive property of, blacks dispersed with the structures of feeling, producing, 
communicating, and remembering that I have heuristically called the black 
Atlantic world.”* Gilroy urges cultural historians to use the Atlantic as an 
analytic beyond metaphor, and to consider it “one single, complex unit of 
analysis in this discussion of the modern world and use it to produce an 
explicitly transnational and intercultural perspective.”? The use of the term 
“Hispanophone” in relation to the Afro-Atlantic is not to demarcate solely 
Spanish/Castilian language cultural productions, but rather to engage the 
complexities within the field of global Hispanophone studies. In their intro- 
duction to the special issue on “Global Hispanophone Studies” of the Journal 
of Spanish Cultural Studies, Adolfo Campoy-Cubillo and Benita Sampedro 
Vizcaya argue that using the term “Hispanophone” is an “invitation to branch 
out beyond the traditional archives of Hispanism, engaging with some of the 
dispersed geographies, cultural and linguistic traditions . . . It is also a deter- 
mination to break away from the overarching Iberian/Latin American binary 
and to embrace other communities, histories, experiences and repertoires.”* 
Throughout this book I use the term “Hispanophone” to signify the political 
and linguistic geographies of the Afro-Latinx and Equatoguinean diaspora in 
a way that is not restricted by linguistic borders, points of origin, or distant 
homelands. In fact, the examination of these Afro-Atlantic Hispanophone 
cultural productions in relation to one another complicates language prac- 
tices because they are written in Spanish, English, and Spanglish as well as 
French, Yoruba, and various Indigenous languages such as Ndowe, Fang, and 
so on. 

In engaging what has ostensibly been one of the most important con- 
cepts of the twentieth century, I am also calling attention to what M. Jacqui 
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Alexander calls “the Crossing,” which alludes to the told and untold his- 
tories of the Middle Passage and pushes us to consider the relations that 
emerge in the wake of these histories of modernity. The “Crossing” is likewise 
a pedagogy that disrupts the binaries inherent to modernity and “interrupt[s] 
inherited boundaries of geography, nation, episteme, and identity that distort 
vision [and] enable an understanding of the dialectics of history, enough to 
assist in navigating the terms of learning and the fundamentally pedagogic 
imperative at its heart: the imperative of making the world in which we live 
intelligible to ourselves and to each other.”* 

In his landmark book Poetics of Relation, Édouard Glissant traces the 
possibilities of relationality, beginning with the Middle Passage and the end- 
less crossings of the Atlantic. Enslavement, a “debasement more eternal than 
apocalypse,” is but the beginning of relations, and Glissant aptly centers the 
Caribbean as a site through which to examine the multiple and overlapping 
ways that modernity connects and disconnects peoples across the globe. For 
Glissant, the effects of the abyss—the ship, the ocean, and life at the “edges 
of a nonworld”—are intergenerational and shared experiences that “made 
us, the descendants, one people among others.” As such, he contends that 
“peoples do not live on exception. Relation is not made up of things that 
are foreign but of shared knowledge. This experience of the abyss can now 
be said to be the best element of exchange.”* Living in the chasm of the 
abyss and its aftermath requires ways of reckoning. For Glissant, poetry and 
poetics become a technology that bears witness to the known and unknown 
terrors that we live and share. Relations are thus political and require both 
a reckoning with the longue durée of our histories as well as a commitment 
to seeing relations and disjunctures across the Black Atlantic and across 
the world. 

Throughout Decolonizing Diasporas, I use the term “Afro-Atlantic” rather 
than “Black Atlantic” as a way to call attention to how “Afro” as a pre- 
fix has been used throughout the Caribbean and Latin America to signal or 
claim afrodescendencia, or Afro-descendance. As Agustín Laó-Montes notes, 
“[“Afro”] has been used on the southern side of the American hemisphere 
since at least the early twentieth century,” and using this term would “allow 
us to analyze the differences and particularities, as well as the articulations 
and common ground of the manifold histories of the African diaspora in 
the Americas.”* Joseba Gabilondo argues that the term “Hispanic Atlantic” 
is a useful vector of analysis when considering historical and contemporary 
migrations to Spain from Latin America and Africa, as well as Spain's enor- 
mous economic and political investments in Latin America (second only to 
those of the United States). Gabilondo argues that this “two-way flow of 
capital and bodies across the Atlantic brings to the fore a host of political 
and historical problems that have not been fully addressed by either Latin 
Americanists or Hispanists.” This “underscores a new reading of modernity 
that goes back to the Spanish colonization of the Americas.”” I add the prefix 
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“Afro” to the term “Hispanic Atlantic” in order to more directly address the 
ways that Atlantic modernities are contingent upon forms of racialization and 
domination that are most often expressed through modes of anti-Blackness. 
Using the prefix “Afro” also allows for Africa to be central to the configura- 
tions of Atlantic circuits, especially in light of my focus on Caribbean and 
African islands and their diasporas.* 

My emphasis on diasporic perspectives is also purposeful, as this concept 
helps to fracture national, regional, and racial cartographies.? Laó-Montes 
argues that theorizing Afro-diasporic perspectives “can allow us to rethink 
self, memory, culture, and power beyond the confines of the nation as a unit 
of analysis (and the dominant form of political community), and to develop 
a politics of decolonization beyond mere nationalism.”* This is not only true 
of Afro-Latinx Caribbean literature, but is also an important node within 
Equatoguinean literature. Marvin Lewis notes that after national indepen- 
dence and two successive dictatorships that saw the exile of over a third of 
the country's population, “the capital of Equatorial Guinean literature was 
now neither Santa Isabel (Malabo) nor Madrid, but rather the heart of every 
Guinean, whether in Spain, in France, or in Equatorial Guinea. Because from 
that moment on, a dislocation of the literary frontier is verified, and each 
author remains ‘wherever he best finds himself) from wherever he writes for 
his country.” 1! 

While anthropologists were some of the earliest to discuss theories of 
diaspora, cultural and literary theorists have offered invaluable dimen- 
sions to diaspora studies. In fact, Kim Butler argues that “much of diaspora 
experience is unwritten: it is inscribed in the creative arts, material culture, 
and oral traditions.” As such, I start with the imaginary, looking at dia- 
sporic cultural works in relation to one another as a way to expand what 
we can know about diaspora studies. Diaspora is likewise a literary contact 
zone.” Building on the work of Yolanda Martínez-San Miguel and Marisel 
Moreno, I see diasporic literary and cultural productions that “reflect on 
the postcolonial and neocolonial cultural exchanges” and “address the con- 
tinuities that can be observed between the literature” of homelands and 
diasporas.'* Samantha Pinto’s concept of ‘difficult diasporas’ dislocates 
conceptual notions of belonging, dispersal, and furtive returns, while sub- 
verting the notion of linearity and of being able to trace oneself or others 
back to points of origin or homelands.’ Diaspora as an analytic reveals 
structures, relationships, and phenomena that are instrumental to under- 
standing modernity. Antonio Benítez-Rojo's foundational study argues: 
“If someone had to define, at once, the meta-archipelago’s historical novel 
and its folk narrative, using just two words, these would be, unquestion- 
ably: revealer (to reveal and re-veil in Spanish) violencia.”** I contend that 
these diasporic Afro-Atlantic Hispanophone literatures reveal not only vio- 
lence, but also insurgent forms of resistance and the radical potential of 
Afro-futurities. 
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Building on the works of Silvio Torres Saillant and Ramona Hernández, 
in Decolonizing Diasporas I argue that the aesthetic productions of these 
Hispanophone Afro-Atlantic subjects are “peripheral,” or better yet, “ periph- 
eralized,” and are situated at the far extremes of already marginalized peoples, 
nations, and histories." I am particularly interested in how a sustained medi- 
tation on peripheralized literatures allows us to glimpse often-ignored sets 
of knowledges and experiences, and offers a radical remapping of diasporic 
Afro-Atlantic Hispanophone cultural productions. I conjure a “periphery” 
here to highlight the ways in which both Afro-Latinx and Afro-Hispanic 
literature and cultural productions remain at the edges, or the periphery, of 
already marginalized texts and experiences. 

For example, if African literature is marginalized in relation to literary 
Eurocentricity, then Equatorial Guinea, surrounded by Anglophone, Fran- 
cophone, and Lusophone nation-states and literature, stands alone as the 
only Spanish-language literature in sub-Saharan Africa. Although much 
Equatoguinean literature is produced in exile in Spain, these literary works 
are not necessarily considered part of the Spanish canon. When examined, 
Equatoguinean literature is often discussed as a reflection of a colonial past 
or as a signifier of the legacy of Spanish democracy. Benita Sampedro Vizcaya 
has argued that “it is particularly unsettling to note that, in the construc- 
tion of (trans-)Atlantic paradigms from the Spanish and Latin American 
standpoints, Africa, and its multiple intersections with both Europe and the 
Americas, has frequently been absent. If and when Africa actually makes an 
appearance, it is often under the (useful but nonetheless limited) rubrics of 
migration, diaspora, or creolization.”** In these contexts, the literature, nar- 
ratives, and experimental works produced by Equatoguineans represent the 
periphery of the margin. I believe that Latinx Caribbean literature is similarly 
positioned. 

In the United States, we find Latinx literature juxtaposed to canonical and 
popular Anglo texts but rarely taken seriously as sources of study, and con- 
tinually subordinated by white supremacist markets and logics. The works 
produced by Afro-Latinx writers are often overlooked both in the Caribbean 
and in the United States. Petra Rivera-Rideau posits that “Puerto Rico and 
the Dominican Republic, along with many other Afro-Latino American and 
Afro-Latino populations, have often been left out of conceptualizations of 
the African diaspora, despite the presence of substantial African-descended 
populations, histories of black resistance, and African-based cultural prac- 
tices there.” !? In Rafael Pérez-Torres’s study of Chicano poetics, he argues 
that Latinx literature (and, I would add, Afro-Latinx literature) traverses “the 
gaps . . . [and] bridges between numerous cultural sites” and is an account- 
ing of the “discontinuities of history and power.”? However, even with the 
international recognition of Afro-Latinx writers such as Piri Thomas, Junot 
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Díaz, and Mayra Santos Febres, the work of Afro-Latinx Caribbean writers 
is underrepresented overall and often remains unacknowledged. Although 
more recently, critical approaches to Afro- and Indigenous Latinidades are 
becoming more visible in Latinx studies, with a turn away from ideologies 
of mestizaje and notions of “la gran familia,” Afro-Latinx literature and 
scholarship has remained peripheralized and much more work needs to 
be done.”! 

Decolonizing Diasporas joins the challenge posed by Latinx Caribbean 
scholars, whose work rejects notions of a Latinidad based on social and polit- 
ical racial hierarchies founded on mestizaje and anti-Black discourses on the 
islands and in the diaspora.” A recent cultural and sociological turn to Afro- 
Latin America has seen an increase in the study and critical documentation of 
Afro-descendants” cultural work and activist organizing.? Several important 
edited volumes and collections published in the 2000s also represent some 
of the few works that have carved out a space to discuss Afro-Latinidad and 
Afro-descendancy.** Many of these works interrogate how colonial Span- 
ish forms of anti-Blackness in the Caribbean and Latin America, and Anglo 
forms of anti-Blackness in the United States, have undermined the ways in 
which Afro-Latinxs belong in/to these spaces. In building on these works, I 
look towards mapping critical cartographies of Afro-Atlantic Hispanophone 
subjects in exile and diaspora through a relational framework that uses their 
resistance writings as a point of departure. 

And yet this project does not intend to argue for the inclusion of 
Equatoguinean literary studies into a U.S. Latinx Caribbean framework, 
or for relegating it to the Hispanist canon. Rather, Decolonizing Diasporas 
offers another way of radically remapping Afro-Diaspora studies and the 
Afro-Atlantic writ large, with Equatorial Guinea and Afro-Latinxs as central 
thinkers, actors, and anticolonial and decolonizing agitators. In this way, the 
critical cartographies offered in Decolonizing Diasporas mark new inroads 
for Black, Latinx, and Hispanic studies through a sustained engagement with 
the decolonizing poetics of the peripheralized Afro-Atlantic subjects who are 
often absent from our discourses. 

A radical relational remapping of Afro-Latinx and Afro-Hispanic aes- 
thetics, and by extension their histories, also transforms some of the more 
dominant tropes within Black studies, for which the central discourses often 
reside in African American or Anglo contexts. As Laó-Montes notes, “In the 
hegemonic Anglophone world there is a tendency to marginalize Afro-Latinos 
from the historical memory and cultural-political mappings of the African 
diaspora.”* This remapping also challenges Latinx studies wherein tropes of 
mestizaje and ethnic/national belonging often circumvent critical discussions 
about Afro-Indigeneity and racialized Blackness. And finally, in Hispanic stud- 
ies, the study of Hispanophone Africa is not usually discussed in relation to the 
Caribbean or Latin America.?* Thus, the project of mapping Equatoguinean 
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and Afro-Latinx Caribbean literary imaginaries is a critical cartographic prac- 
tice that exemplifies what Glissant aptly named a “poetics of relation.” 

The long-established sociocultural ties between Latinx Caribbean and 
Black peoples in the United States requires a rearticulation of Black stud- 
ies and Latinx studies.” Likewise, decolonial thought from Caribbean and 
extended Caribbean contexts must engage with the decolonial thought from 
Indigenous thinkers living and resisting in settler colonial contexts. In taking 
seriously this critical cartographic practice, one can then see a similar phe- 
nomenon in the context of the Equatoguinean exilic population in Spain. The 
literature of Equatoguineans necessarily speaks to preoccupations in sub- 
Saharan Africa as well as their lived experiences in the diaspora. These texts 
engage different kinds of African migration to Europe, and reveal distinct 
forms of domination and oppression faced within Equatorial Guinea under 
dictatorship, and anti-Black and anti-African racism in Europe.” 

Decolonizing Diasporas is imbued with these politics, and while fleshing 
out each of these ties is beyond the scope of this book, I am clear about 
the stakes and limits of this project. Without bearing witness to these inter- 
related and overlapping histories and political imperatives, we risk playing 
into the dynamics of domination that seek to fracture peoples across axes 
of difference. I follow Alexander Weheliye’s succinct endorsement of rela- 
tionality: “Relationality provides a productive model for critical inquiry 
and political action because it reveals the global and systemic dimensions of 
racialized, sexualized, and gendered subjugation, while not losing sight of the 
many ways political violence has given rise to ongoing practices of freedom 
within various traditions of the oppressed.” I take seriously Weheliye’s call 
to “design novel assemblages of relation,” a call that women of color and 
ethnic studies scholars have long practiced in their scholarship and activist 
work.”? 

Relating the Hispanophone Caribbean with Equatorial Guinea elucidates 
how colonial intervention, revolutionary actions, dictatorial rule, and first- 
world corporate interests are manifested within the lives and imaginaries 
of post/colonial Afro-Atlantic subjects. However, rather than solely build- 
ing this work around erasures or absences, I am interested in what kinds of 
insurgent worldviews surface when we link diasporic Afro-Atlantic Hispano- 
phone Caribbean and sub-Saharan Africa to the works of Black, Indigenous, 
and women of color thinkers, and see what they can offer to the realm of 
decolonial thought. Through this study I show how these poetics elucidate 
how, tucked in the periphery, Afro-Atlantic works indict the intimacy of dic- 
tatorship and occupation, engage in philosophies of witnessing which reject 
colonial politics of recognition, articulate new forms of finding homes amid a 
world circumscribed by destierro, reimagine reparations beyond positivism, 
and offer meditations on futurities or worlds/otherwise. 
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The writers and artists I engage here offer ways to critically remap an often- 
unacknowledged set of Afro-Atlantic texts. I engage in a methodology of 
relationality born through my training in comparative ethnic studies. My 
methodological approach to this work further troubles the impression that 
Afro-diasporic peoples can be placed into stark comparisons. Keith Feldman 
argues, for example, that the genealogy of comparison offered by compara- 
tive ethnic studies “reveals the tension among the coalitional imaginaries of 
race radical insurgency, sociological approaches to minority difference, and 
the proliferating terms of inclusion on offer from the U.S. state and the acad- 
emy.” I contend that Afro-Puerto Rican, Afro-Dominican, Afro-Cuban, and 
Equatoguinean peoples, who shoulder 500 years of distinct historical, colo- 
nial, and cultural contexts and lived experiences, cannot be put into a simple 
comparison or a framework of comparativity. 

Thus, while Decolonizing Diasporas is a meditation on the relations 
between and contributions of diasporic Afro-Atlantic Hispanophone sub- 
jects, it also underscores their disparate material histories and distinct lived 
experiences under ongoing forms of colonialism, including coloniality and 
settler colonialism. I understand coloniality as the continuation of colo- 
nial practices, ideologies, and structures long after nations have undergone 
administrative decolonization—what Nelson Maldonado-Torres refers to as 
“long-standing patterns of power that emerged as a result of colonialism, 
that define culture, labor, intersubjective relations, and knowledge produc- 
tion well beyond the strict limits of colonial administrations.”*! Lisa Lowe 
contends that settler colonialism is also an ongoing project. “What we might 
identify as residual within the histories of settler or colonial capitalism,” she 
argues, “does not disappear. To the contrary, it persists and endures, even 
if less legible within the obfuscations of the new dominant.” Ongoing 
colonialism or coloniality is then a systematic process of racialized dispos- 
session. Jodi Byrd acknowledges Glen Coulthard in noting that “colonialism 
endures . . . as ʻa form of structured dispossession’ of Indigenous peoples and 
lands that exists within the usury regimes that ensure financialization as the 
fulfillment of accumulation.”** Thus, throughout Decolonizing Diasporas I 
critically link these histories of Black and Indigenous dispossession, espe- 
cially as they pertain to diasporic politics in the United States. These politics 
are part of the decolonial turn, which Maldonado-Torres argues is “about 
making visible the invisible and about analyzing the mechanisms that pro- 
duce such invisibility or distorted visibility,” and “takes the colonized as... 
a source for inquiry into problems created by modernity and forms that may 
adequately respond to these problems.” ** While I engage in decolonial thought 
and theory, I agree with Barbara Christian that there is no monolithic the- 
ory for the “multiplicity of experiences,” especially for Black peoples in the 
modern world.’ 
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Furthermore, I track other forms of material relations through the literary 
and cultural imagination, and through the vectors of Afro-descendancy and 
scripts of Blackness.** If, as Christina Sharpe argues, “anti-Blackness is total 
climate,” then my meditation on the Afro-Atlantic begins with the fact that 
the vastly different racial and ethnic ideologies in the Latinx Caribbean and 
sub-Saharan Hispanophone Africa, and their diasporas, cannot be collapsed 
into simple racial classification systems.*” The move to label all of these sub- 
jects as Black peoples, without a nuanced understanding of the stakes and 
limits of what that means in each of their homelands and diasporic contexts, 
would produce violent cartographies that flatten and distort their subjective 
experiences. While comparativity on the axis of racialized Blackness would 
be a more easily consumable project within certain binary racial frameworks, 
this project requires nuance and specificity. To reduce the complexity of Black 
life is to erase subjectivity and enact generic violence over and against mul- 
tivalent forms of oppression and resistance. I have tried, to the best of my 
ability, to complicate facile notions of race, ethnic belonging, and racializa- 
tion in my analyses. 

In Decolonizing Diasporas, I outline and pay close attention to what I 
am calling critical cartographies of racialization. Following Katherine 
McKittrick’s contention that “human geography needs some philosophical 
attention,” the concept of critical cartographies of racialization helps us to 
hold space for different ways that anti-Blackness and the colonial difference 
imbue former colonies and contemporary metropoles.* This relational car- 
tography of racialization for Afro-diasporic and exilic peoples outlines the 
unfixed racial and ethnic ontological and phenomenological experiences that 
emerge when moving across spatial and temporal locales. While these prac- 
tices of racialization manifest differently for Black Puerto Ricans, Cubans, 
Dominicans, and for Equatoguineans, it is precisely in thinking about the 
ways that they diverge and overlap that we better understand the forms of 
anti-Blackness endemic to modernity. Anti-Blackness and anti-Indigeneity 
are critically intertwined and are central conceits of the colonial difference, 
of coloniality, and of ongoing settler colonial projects. Understanding the 
complexity of these discourses and their material impacts across the Afro- 
Atlantic is central to understanding what Fanon calls the “lived experience 
of the black.” 3? 

Critical cartographies of racialization help us to unpack and understand 
how Afro-descendant peoples are racialized in divergent ways, depending on 
their ethnic or national citizenship, location and ability to move or travel, 
class status, phenotype, and other factors. In tracking what Chandra Talpade 
Mohanty and Katherine McKittrick each call “cartographies of struggle,” the 
concept of critical cartographies of racialization simultaneously attends to 
shifting subjective experiences and the seeming permanence of racism and 
anti-Blackness endemic to the modern world.* These shifting rules of race 
and racialization, often concealed or unspoken, surface in the experiences of 
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Caribbean and extended Caribbean contexts. In Latinx Caribbean frame- 
works, we see an adherence to centuries-old ideologies of mestizaje that 
underscore the importance of mixed-race ethnicity underpinning cultural 
nationalism.* Such ideologies, championed through centuries of Spanish 
colonial rule, casta systems, and sociopolitical codes, have been robustly 
internalized. The concept of mestizaje, however, relegates both Blackness 
and Indigeneity to backwards moves within national imaginaries and nation- 
building projects that seek to move towards whiteness. 

Therefore, the insistence on Latinidad as mestizaje, a triumphant and vig- 
orous mixing of “three races” to produce a unifying ethnicity in which we are 
“all mixed”—café con leche, unos más café, otros más leche—holds the same 
underlying structures of anti-Blackness and anti-Indigeneity as Anglo and U.S. 
racial hierarchies based on hypodescent. Latinx Caribbean peoples in dias- 
pora exist within a violent set of demands stemming from competing forces 
of racialization. Within the national imaginary of the Latinx Caribbean— 
and perhaps within one's own kinship network and community—being 
Puerto Rican or Cuban or Dominican might eclipse racial categories, even 
as this ethnic and national identification enables covert and overt forms of 
anti-Blackness.?* While in the Hispanophone Caribbean, race is not based 
on binaries but rather on “different color spectrums,” Afro-Latinx Carib- 
bean peoples living in diaspora in the United States find themselves racialized 
according to ever-shifting rules and regulations.* Often this means negotiat- 
ing between Spanish and Anglo colonial notions of race: scripts that demand 
“bettering the race” or those that quantify race through vectors of blood 
quantum or hypodescent, better known as the “one-drop rule.” 

While one drop of “Black” blood can mean that an Afro-Dominican is 
categorized as Black in the United States, this is not necessarily the case in 
the Caribbean, where there exists a plethora of racial categories that cre- 
ate distance between Afro-descendants and binary ideologies of Blackness.** 
Even within these acutely narrow social structures, there exist choices in self- 
identification and self-naming. For example, “Afro-Latinidad” has become an 
important political term and cultural framework throughout Latin America, 
the Caribbean, and the United States and has historically and contemporarily 
given space for Latinx peoples of African descent to identify and organize 
politically as such.* Both Anglo and Latinx ideologies of race and racial- 
ization continue to demarcate social, economic, and political stratification 
for Black populations across the Americas and the Caribbean. However, my 
engagement with these literary corpora offers me a discursive space to reflect 
on the constant negotiation of race and the subjective experience of Blackness. 
The texts discussed in this book become sites that document and destabilize 
processes of racialization that attempt to circumscribe Afro-Latinx subjects 
into disparate—but equally anti-Black and anti-Indigenous—matrices of race. 

These racializing categories are further complicated by gender and sex. 
Angela Jorge’s foundational 1979 essay, “The Black Puerto Rican Woman 
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in Contemporary Society,” argues that there are critical distinctions among 
Black Puerto Rican women on the island and the first, second, and third 
generations in diaspora in the United States. These differences “are the result 
of their ability or inability to cope with the racism that confronts them.”* 
Jorge contends that Afro-Puerto Rican women's choices with respect to 
marriage—for example, having an African American partner—can in effect 
exclude them from Puerto Ricanness or acceptable forms of belonging.“ 
This example reveals both anti-Blackness across diasporic contexts as well as 
the tenuousness of belonging for Afro-Puerto Rican women in the diaspora. 
Jorge underscores that a series of factors including partnerships, physical 
appearance, and so on can shape how race, racialization, and belonging 
impact Afro-Latinx subjects, especially women, femmes, and those living in 
diaspora. 

For Equatoguineans, the realities of anti-Blackness, particularly for those 
living or exiled in Spain, are salient. Remei Sipi Mayo's Inmigración y género 
examines these racialized experiences through an intersectional methodol- 
ogy.** Sipi Mayo outlines the distinct experiences that propel women from 
the African continent to Spain, and underscores the kinds of racialization and 
“quotidian violence” experienced by Black women and femmes in diaspora 
and exile. She explains that “La Mirada,” the reductive “gaze” through which 
immigrant women are often seen, is a kind of quotidian violence that often 
circumscribes their experiences: 


Es aquella que surge del exterior o sea de la sociedad receptora, de 
aquellas miradas que ante mujeres procedentes de escenarios huma- 
nos diferentes tienden o pretenden encasillarnos, reduciendonos a 
estereotipos y aplicandonos prejuicios como, por ejemplo, los refe- 
ridos a considerar que por ser de un determinado origen, somos 
prostitutas, trabajadoras del servicio doméstico y un largo, en oca- 
siones, etc. Intentando borrar saberes y riquezas que algunas trajimos 
y los que aprendimos aqui como maestras, escritoras, dinamizadoras 
de grupos, mediadoras interculturales, etc.” 


It is that [look] which emerges from the outside or from the receiving 
society, those views that tend or portend to frame us, women from 
different human scenarios, reducing us to stereotypes and apply- 
ing prejudices such as, for example, [considering] that by being of a 
certain origin, we are prostitutes, domestic workers and so on, some- 
times, etc. Trying to erase the knowledge and wealth that we brought 
with us and learned here as teachers, writers, group promoters, inter- 
cultural mediators, etc. 


For Sipi Mayo, the violence of La Mirada is a way to categorize or reduce 
African and Afro-descended women to stereotypes, and subject them to 
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prejudice and discrimination. Under this mirada, Black women from Equato- 
rial Guinea and the Caribbean are seen as prostitutes or domestic workers, 
while the kinds of rich knowledges and skills they bring from their home- 
lands, or even the resources or education they acquired in exile or diaspora, 
are minimized or rendered invisible. 

Similarly, Michael Ugarte’s Africans in Europe maps how racial otherness, 
exemplified by Black skin, is a marker of outsider status in Spain. In recount- 
ing the experiences of the Equatoguinean author and critic Donato Ndongo 
Bidyogo, Ugarte recalls that Donato’s career as a journalist was marked by 
his Black skin without regard to his skill, his subjective experience as a Span- 
ish colonial subject, his language, or his ethnicity.°° In Wynterian terms, the 
history of Equatoguinean colonial subjecthood does not successfully select 
Afro-Hispanics into the world of Man.*! As inhabitants of a former Spanish 
colony with a longer history of overlapping colonialisms, Equatoguineans 
have “internal and external obstacles related to ethnicity, identity, place and 
displacement, dislocation and migration, language, violence, and politics.” 
Lewis argues that these dynamics are “better understood when discussed in 
relation to Equatorial Guinea’s colonial past.” 3 

Paying close attention to the critical cartographies of racialization allows 
us to bear witness to both anti-Black racism in Spain and different forms of 
racialization at play in Equatorial Guinea. A closer study of history shows 
that ethnicity and belonging in Equatorial Guinea are circumscribed by hier- 
archy and political exclusion. The aftermath of independence saw the rise of 
dictatorial regimes, first that of Francisco Macias Nguema (1968-79) and 
later of Teodoro Obiang Mbasogo (1979—present), which accelerated social 
and political upheavals that led to the killing, incarceration, or exile of over 
one-third of the Equatoguinean population. Equatorial Guinea is comprised 
of several Bantu ethnic groups, including Fang, Bubi, Combe, Bujebas, and 
Ndowe, as well as Annoboneses and Fernandinos. Contemporary Indigenous 
writers represent and write about different islands and regions within Equa- 
torial Guinea, such as Annobón, Corisco, Bioko, and Río Muni, and while 
they are “unified politically on the surface under Spanish colonialism and 
becoming one ‘nation’ with independence, most of the writers still maintain 
their unique ethnic identities and interrogate what it means to be Equatorial 
Guinean.” Thus, inter-ethnic divisions become a primary site of identifica- 
tion within Equatorial Guinea and cannot be summarily transferred to facile 
notions of Blackness or racialization. 

While these groups can arguably all be categorized as “Black,” especially 
within diasporic locales, these ethnic differences, as well as their perceived 
and real proximity to political power in Equatorial Guinea, engender oppres- 
sion, suppression, and exploitation within and among citizens of the same 
nation-state. For example, in the twentieth century there was and continues 
to be a demonstrable struggle between ethnic groups in Equatorial Guinea. 
The historian Marvin Lewis notes that “the tension between the Bubi and the 
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dominant Fang, viewed as occupiers of Bioko by the Bubi, is palpable.” Lewis 
contends that this tension is also seen in the Annobónese and the Playero 
cultures, which see the legacy of the Spanish empire in the ethnic hierarchies 
that remain in Equatorial Guinea after administrative decolonization because 
it was the “colonizers who enforced Fang hegemony over the other ethnic 
groups and perpetrated divisions that remain evident today.”** Furthermore, 
there are other dynamics at play, including multiple and overlapping colonial- 
isms (Portuguese, British, Spanish), dictatorial regimes (Macías Nguema and 
Obiang Mbasogo), and a form of inter-ethnic settler colonialism that took 
hold in the aftermath of independence. The primacy of the Fang ethnic group, 
to which the two successive dictators belong, has led to a social, economic, 
and political reality that thrives on exploitation, neglect, and inequality. As 
Donato Ndongo argues, the most intimate parts of peoples’ lives are affected 
by this kind of ethnic politicization. Igor Cusack, for example, contends that 
“the Fang are made up of various close-knit clans and since independence the 
country has been ruled by one such clan from a ‘locality’ called Mongomo.” 
This is suggestive of Ndongo’s claim that those who have any economic, 
social, or political opportunities in Equatorial Guinea are “appointed by the 
finger of the dictator” or rather, are selected within a select network of family, 
loyalists, or political allies.** 

Critical cartographies of racialization can help us track how racialization 
shifts from Equatorial Guinea to Spain and underscores how these forms of 
racialization are related and yet distinct from Afro-Cuban, Puerto Rican, and 
Dominican peoples’ experiences of race and ethnicity, both in their home- 
lands and in diaspora. And while Puerto Rico, the Dominican Republic, and 
Cuba are intimately tied historically, linguistically, and regionally, they too 
are marked by distinct yet related histories of occupation, colonialism, revo- 
lution, and diaspora. 

Finally, critical cartographies of racialization can also hold space for differ- 
ences across the Afro-Atlantic and its diasporas, thereby expanding how we 
conceive of both the Afro-Atlantic and Afro-diasporas, writ large. Equatorial 
Guinea, for example, has a long history of Portuguese, British, and Spanish 
colonization that includes Nigerian coolie labor, Spanish fascism, successive 
dictatorships, and mass exile. The linguistic practices in Equatorial Guinea are 
also dynamically different than those of the Latinx Caribbean; Equatoguin- 
eans speak a variety of Indigenous and creole languages, and while the lingua 
franca is Spanish, other official languages include French and Portuguese. In 
engaging different sets of literatures throughout each chapter, I complicate the 
idea that Afro-Puerto Rican, Cuban, and Dominican literature can be easily 
put into relation without accounting for differing forms of racialization. I also 
contend that the literature of Equatorial Guinea cannot be read as a homoge- 
nous corpus, because that would elide the sociocultural rifts within and beyond 
the borders of that nation. Thus, Decolonizing Diasporas enacts a relational 
decolonial feminist mapping along axes of racialization and difference. 
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In this way, the histories of the Latinx Caribbean, Equatorial Guinea, and 
their diasporas are necessarily tied to so many other intersecting histories of 
colonization, migration, and radical liberatory movements. It is in this spirit of 
a critical and decolonial ethnic studies which seeks to put in relation the histo- 
ries, lived experiences, and philosophies of peoples who resist white supremacy, 
cis heteropatriarchy, and capitalist accumulation that I usher in this project of 
mapping the contributions of Afro-Latinx and Afro-Hispanic Atlantic litera- 
tures. Rather than a project that uses the lens of decolonial theory to interpret 
or analyze the texts, I aim to see what these texts offer to decolonial thought 
and to track how they propel our decolonizing politics toward more radical 
and liberatory futures. If we take these works seriously and approach them 
through critical methodologies and an ethical praxis, we bear witness to how 
these diasporas are necessarily decolonizing forces that provide new and cre- 
ative forms with which to resist coloniality and domination. 


Crossing Again: Women of Color Feminisms and Decolonial Thought 


Decolonial and women of color feminist thought offer us a methodol- 
ogy of relationality through which to engage these works. The project of 
women of color feminisms, as articulated by the Combahee River Collective, 
Audre Lorde, Wendy Rose, Barbara Smith, Aurora Levins Morales, Gloria 
Anzaldúa, Cherrie Moraga, M. Jacqui Alexander, Michelle Cliff, and others 
is one in which relations across difference and complex coalition-building 
are the stepping-stones to fashioning new futures that do not rely on hierar- 
chies of domination. In their 1977 statement, the Combahee River Collective 
declared that they not only understood oppression to be interlocking, but 
also that Black feminist thought and organizing could combat the oppres- 
sions which women of color faced: 


[We] are actively committed to struggling against racial, sexual, het- 
erosexual, and class oppression, and see as our particular task the 
development of integrated analysis and practice based upon the fact 
that the major systems of oppression are interlocking. .. . As Black 
women we see Black feminism as the logical political movement to 
combat the manifold and simultaneous oppressions that all women 
of color face.** 


This collective of visionary African American and Afro-Caribbean lesbian fem- 
inists articulated a politics of relationality that has resounded in the work and 
organizing of women of color feminists in the decades since it was published. 

This labor of relationality is difficult and requires a praxis of witnessing 
fueled by love and fury. In “Age, Race, Class, and Sex: Women Redefining Dif- 
ference,” Audre Lorde tells us that “the Future of our earth may depend upon 
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the ability of all women to identify and develop new definitions of power 
and new patterns of relating across difference.” She argues that “we have no 
patterns for relating across our human differences as equals,” and because of 
this we stand to be fractured from one another and ourselves. This project 
of relations is a “lifetime pursuit,” one that women of color feminists have 
kept alive as a politics and praxis.” It is a methodology of complex coalition- 
building, of learning each other's histories, of understanding why difference 
fragments communities in search of liberation. As Chandra Mohanty argues, 
“Tt is not color or sex that constructs the ground for these struggles. Rather 
it is the way we think about race, class, gender—the political links we choose 
to make among and between struggles.” °’ 

Aurora Levins Morales posits that “like it or not, our liberation is bound up 
with that of every other being on the planet,” and anything else “is unafford- 
able.”*? Thus, the critical work of decolonial and women of color feminists 
fuels this project. Angelique Nixon, for example, argues that Michelle Cliff’s 
literary poetics “critique racist, patriarchal, and homophobic structures while 
also making readers recognize the ways in which we participate in these 
structures.” For Nixon, Cliff’s work exemplifies “revolutionary and feminist” 
ethics because “it is passionate in its embrace of difference and (re)writing 
of Caribbean histories grounded in Caribbean women’s experiences.” It is 
in this spirit of complex coalition-building, across often incommensurable 
differences and grounded in silenced and overlooked experiences, histories, 
and subjectivities of women of color, that I craft this project which meditates 
on literary poetics and cultural productions. For, as Lorde reminds us, “the 
literatures of all women of Color recreate the textures of our lives.”* 

Decolonial thought is suggestive as a framework, as a body of work, and 
as a political practice that looks to arts, poetics, and musical inspiration for 
its resistance and liberation work. The genealogy of decolonial thought to 
which I am referring is particularly generative because it finds its longue durée 
in the modern colonial project beginning in the late Middle Ages. Because I 
work across locales in the Caribbean and Africa, this temporality is key. This 
temporal framework offers an important perspective that is often overlooked 
in our quests to problematize categories which attempt to suffocate and limit 
our lives. Taking the fifteenth century’s imperial/colonial project into account 
as a foundational violence, along with historical and spatial specificity, makes 
the ideological and structural reach of colonialism and coloniality visible. 
This then illuminates the dimensions of what Ngtigi wa Thiong’o deftly refers 
to as the “cultural bomb.”* In locating modernity, colonialism (in its myriad 
forms), and coloniality as the problem, decoloniality bears witness to the 
humanity of the damné (condemned) and the value of their epistemologies, 
cosmologies, and lived experiences. 

Following Laura E. Pérez’s contention that “a decolonizing politics must 
introduce, engage, and circulate previously unseen marginalized and stig- 
matized notions of ‘spirituality, ‘philosophy, ‘gender, ‘sexuality, ‘art, or 
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any other category of knowledge and existence,” I aim to relate the literary 
corpora of often-overlooked Afro-Atlantic diasporic peoples, and trace both 
the preoccupations and the liberatory practices that dot the horizons of their 
decolonial imaginaries.* This decolonial feminist imperative rejects the dehu- 
manization endemic to the colonial project that emerged in the long sixteenth 
century. Furthermore, decolonial feminist approaches rebut the colonial dif- 
ference, or the creation of systems that categorize difference into hierarchies of 
humanity and nonhumanity.™ Instead, decolonial and women of color femi- 
nists, such as Maria Lugones and Xhercis Méndez, have offered new ways of 
reimagining the human and a new ethics for relationships across difference.® 

Thus if, as Maldonado-Torres argues, decolonization encompasses a 
“process of undoing colonial reality and its multiple hierarchies of power 
as a whole,” then decolonization is necessarily both an embodied practice 
and a radical political project.** For example, Maldonado-Torres says that 
decolonizing projects are “grounded on the histories, lived experiences, and 
ethico-political imperatives of colonized peoples, as well as on their desires for 
open human interrelationality at the intimate erotic and public levels.” Cen- 
tering the ways in which these diasporic subjects subvert and resist modernity 
and coloniality through their poetics and cultural productions is part of the 
aesthetic inquiry of the decolonial turn, or “an epistemic, practical, aesthetic, 
emotional, and oftentimes spiritual repositioning of the modern/colonial sub- 
ject by virtue of which modernity, and not the colonized subject . . . appears 
as a problem.” Decolonizing Diasporas argues that these Afro-Atlantic 
writers offer ways of imagining new worldviews that unsettle and dismantle 
the logics of modernity/coloniality. 

One fundamental aspect of this project is what Maldonado-Torres has 
called the “decolonial attitude,” or a subjective disposition towards knowl- 
edge which demands an ethics that takes seriously the contributions, 
practices, knowledges, and experiences of those who have been systemati- 
cally oppressed, disenfranchised, and silenced.*” If, as Juan Flores argues, 
“Diasporic experiences—African in the Caribbean, and Caribbean in the 
imperial metropoles—have the effect of relativizing and de-essentializing, 
and of course de-territorializing, the traditional national construct and its 
hegemonies,” then centering these works allows for a close examination of 
how the shared experiences and critical differences of Afro-Atlantic His- 
panophone subjects can help us map resistance to the unfinished project of 
Western modernity and coloniality.” 

Decolonizing Diasporas contributes to decolonial Caribbean discourses, 
and is in dialogue with African decolonial discourses that take into account 
the longue durée of the colonial project, understand colonial intervention 
as foundational violence and settler colonialism as an ongoing project, and 
name the contemporary effects of coloniality on the lived experiences of peo- 
ples resisting on its underside.” In addition, I see this project as the result of 
having engaged the work of scholars who have written about the Caribbean 
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and its contributions to thinking about modernity and decolonization; schol- 
ars such as Sylvia Wynter, Derek Walcott, Kamau Brathwaite, Audre Lorde, 
Aimé Césaire, Yolanda Martínez-San Miguel, Frantz Fanon, Xhercis Méndez, 
Nelson Maldonado-Torres, Édouard Glissant, Ramón Grosfoguel, Lorgia 
García-Peña, Jessica Marie Johnson, Tacuma Peters, Antonio Benítez-Rojo, 
Vanessa Valdés, and M. Jacqui Alexander (to name a few). 

By contributing to the study of both Caribbean and African decolo- 
nial poetics, this project frames decolonial politics and relational praxes 
as important lenses through which to understand Afro-Atlantic diasporas. 
Decolonizing Diasporas develops a decolonial feminist analysis that illumi- 
nates what these literary and sonic/visual works can offer to the theorization, 
politics, and practices of decoloniality. Furthermore, the discursive possibili- 
ties enabled by the disciplines of ethnic studies and decolonial and women 
of color feminist thought have facilitated the discursive moves undertaken in 
Decolonizing Diasporas. In fact, without such epistemological foundations, 
this project would not be possible. 

Decolonizing Diasporas also recognizes the challenges and contributions 
brought to the fore by Indigenous, Native American, and First Nations femi- 
nist activists, scholars, and thinkers’ decolonizing and resurgence projects, 
including Leanne Simpson, Kim Anderson, Cheryl Suzack, Dory Nason, and 
Danika Seltzman-Medak. Thus, Decolonizing Diasporas exists within the 
unyielding matrices of chattel slavery and Indigenous dispossession, across 
Abya Yala and Turtle Island. Disabused of objectivity, this text is articu- 
lated from the position of an Afro-Puerto Rican colonial subject thrust into 
diaspora onto settled, contested, and unceded territories. In this way, the 
overlapping histories of dispossession, destierro, and diaspora are rendered 
visible, and can speak to one another in relation to each other, rather than 
solely in relation to structures of domination. 

Such a project would create the scaffolding for complex coalition-building, 
a practice that women of color and decolonial feminist thinkers have long 
practiced.” In focusing on literary poetics, I take up the mission that Sylvia 
Wynter has laid before us in “The Ceremony Must Be Found after Humanism.” 
Wynter posits that it is the “literary humanities which should be the umbrella 
site for the transdisciplinary realization of a science of human systems.”” 
Thus, literature, poetics, and the studia humanitatis are at the forefront of the 
project of radically remapping the human. Decolonizing Diasporas is both a 
signifier and a verb, and looks to the imaginary as a source of possibility. 


On the Archipelago 
Throughout Decolonizing Diasporas, 1 mark some of the relational preoccu- 


pations, thematics, and frameworks that dot the horizons of the Afro-Atlantic 
Hispanophone archipelago. I mobilize the term “archipelago” strategically 
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in relation to what I see as an archipelagic turn in Latinx studies and the 
attention to islands in African studies. As Sampedro Vizcaya notes, “The 
recognition of islands as discursive spaces of textual production, and as privi- 
leged spaces for the articulation of a critical perspective, continues to be very 
limited in contemporary approaches to empire and imperial violence.””* In 
the case of this project, thinking in and across island terms is crucial. Equato- 
rial Guinea is comprised of five islands and a small continental swathe, while 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the Dominican Republic are all islands that are part 
of the Caribbean meta-archipelago (and each island is made up of their own 
archipelagos, i.e., several island formations). They also symbolize a larger 
Caribbean imaginary in which the migrations to metropolitan locations such 
as New York, Orlando, Chicago, and Miami represent an extended Carib- 
bean. My focus on the archipelago is not only about the islands themselves, 
but also about the sea. In the context of Oceania, Epeli Hau’ofa challenges 
colonial cartographies that see the Pacific archipelago as “islands in the sea” 
through an oceanic epistemology which sees the archipelago as a “sea of 
islands,” thereby centering the sea as part of Pacific identity formation.” 
Latinx studies, and in particular the study of Latinx Caribbean poetics, has 
long imagined the diaspora in the United States—especially locations such 
as New York City, Chicago, and Miami—as archipelagic extensions of the 
Caribbean.”* As Rebeca Hey-Colón argues, “For many, New York City has 
become a member of the extended diasporic family, but we must not forget 
that this place in the north is also an island; the Hudson laps at its shores.” 77 
In the context of Latinx Caribbean cultural studies, Hey-Colón notes that 
“the protean sea has the capacity to surpass physical boundaries, promoting 
the fashioning of a regional identity rather than a national one. . . . Latino/a 
writers that incorporate the sea into their work fashion new spaces for iden- 
tity and relation(ships) to emerge, and the possibilities are as limitless as they 
are abundant.”” 

One example of this is Joshua Jelly-Schapiro and Rebecca Solnit's book 
Nonstop Metropolis: A New York City Atlas, which offers dozens of alter- 
native cartographies of New York City that challenge the reader to see and 
understand the southern islands of New York State in novel ways. The chap- 
ter titled “Archipelago: The Caribbean's Far North” includes a map by the 
cartographer Molly Roy, designed by Lia Tjandra, and an essay by Gaiutra 
Bahadur called “Of Islands and Other Mothers,” which overlays the Carib- 
bean islands and New York City’s islands as one archipelago (see figure 5). In 
reflecting on her cartographic rendering, Bahadur asks, “Had maternal fierce- 
ness somehow forged a chain to connect us across the divisive waters of race 
and religion and history? Was this then, at last, our Caribbean archipelago?”” 
Bahadur's archipelago is anchored by kinship ties and bound by discourses, 
histories, religion, and race. McKittrick argues that “geography, then, materi- 
ally and discursively extends to cover three-dimensional spaces and place, the 
physical landscape and infrastructures, geographic imaginations, the practice 
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of mapping, exploring, and seeing, and social relations in and across space.”* 
This radical reimagining of the material and geographic through a consider- 
ation of affective ties to space dovetails with diasporic patterns, and offers 
us a new way to map human geography that is both tangible and ephemeral. 
This discursive movida, or heretical move, challenges us to see the effects of 
insularity, the limits of thinking from a continental perspective, and at the 
very least offers us a visual mapping of the impact of Caribbean migrations 
to New York. 

Martínez-San Miguel and Michelle Stephens have argued that archipe- 
lagic thinking necessarily “interrogate[s] epistemologies, ways of reading 
and thinking and methodologies, informed implicitly or explicitly by more 
continental paradigms and perspectives.”*! While Archipelagic studies has 
long-established discourses in Oceania and Pacific Island studies, thinking 
about Archipelagic American studies is a recent turn. This is reflected in both 
the journal American Ouarterlys 2015 special issue on “Pacific Currents,” 
and in the publication of the 2017 collection Archipelagic American Studies, 
edited by Brian Russell Roberts and Michelle Ann Stephens.* Both of these 
generative and timely collections help to expand how we conceive of archi- 
pelagic formations, extended archipelagos, and what Craig Santos Perez calls 
“imperial terripelagos.”* 

Central to Decolonizing Diasporas are the ways in which discourses from 
the periphery, from small places, from islands and their diasporas, offer trans- 
formative approaches to thinking about modernity and its discontents. Those 
who stand to witness the machinations of power and domination from afar 
have much to offer us and our collective liberation. In this book, I trace rela- 
tions by hailing distant and recent crossings. I propose a radical mapping 
of new diasporic relations linked through material and cultural productions, 
through historical crossings, through archives of the sea, and through archipe- 
lagic thinking. This methodology sees Afro-Atlantic Hispanophone islands as 
always already and necessarily related and in relation. Studying these nations 
and nation-states from archipelagic and diasporic perspectives shifts domi- 
nant continental discourses towards the potentiality within the Afro-Atlantic 
Hispanophone archipelago. In doing so, I read these historical crossings 
as palimpsests that engage the influences of the Spanish Empire as well as 
relationships to the British Empire and U.S. imperialism. I also consider the 
impact of relations with Francophone, Lusophone, and Anglophone nations 
and nation-states, which is particularly salient for the Dominican Republic 
and Equatorial Guinea, as well as contemporary ties to the United States. 

This context notwithstanding, I also attend to diasporas springing forth 
from these islands, which punctuate this cartography like so many waves 
on the sea. Read as a palimpsest, these movements allow us to bear wit- 
ness to traces of earlier movements and experiences, to the long legacies 
of the sea, of the Crossing; to mark relations between difference; and to 
weave stories pried from survival. Vanessa Pérez-Rosario argues that 


Fig. 5. “Archipelago” by Joshua Jelly-Schapiro and Rebecca Solnit, from 
Nonstop Metropolis: A New York City Atlas (University of California 
Press, 2016); cartography by Molly Roy, design by Lia Tjandra. 
Reproduced by permission of Joshua Jelly-Schapiro. 
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“foregrounding the sea decenters cities such as Miami and New York and 
resituates them as extensions of the Caribbean archipelago. Contemporary 
Latino writers and artists use the image of the sea to illustrate the fragility 
and fluidity of identity constructs in transnational relations.”** The sea is 
present and prescient in each chapter of this book, hailing relations and pos- 
sibilities as well as marking distance and impossibilities. It is for this reason 
that I end this book with a meditation on the sea as material and immaterial 
history. Hey-Colón asserts that “the sea's propensity to exalt the sensorial 
aspects of literature [creates] an amorphous link to healing, trauma, and 
ultimately transformation.”* Decolonizing Diasporas hails longer forms of 
archipelagic and diasporic relations, including the transatlantic slave trade, 
emancipation, and anticolonial struggles, and makes possible a linking of 
contemporary archipelagic and decolonizing imaginaries. 


On Ethics and Methodologies 


While Decolonizing Diasporas focuses on a small aspect of Afro-Atlantic 
Hispanophone and diasporic thought and politics, it prods at larger ques- 
tions of national and ethnic belonging, and racialization and resistance. 
Global Hispanophone scholars are continually remapping the field of His- 
panic studies in light of colonial legacies and Spanish-language practices, 
and are in many ways refashioning the Hispanist archive to include African, 
Filipino, and Asian literatures. Outside of Hispanic studies, however, there 
is rarely sustained engagement with Equatoguinean literature. This project, 
then, is an attempt to engage and relate across these fields from the position 
of ethnic studies, and to see what these works can offer decolonial thought. 
This engagement with and practice of relationality also requires contend- 
ing with my position as a subject of the world's oldest colony, and a subject 
who, through the systematic dispossession of ancestral lands and overlapping 
diasporic processes, directly and indirectly participates in the ongoing settler 
colonial projects of the United States. 

While anchored in relationality and shared peripherality, this project is 
also deeply invested in recognizing and attending to the irreconcilable dif- 
ferences of the Afro-Latinx Caribbean and Equatoguinean diasporas. Taking 
these differences seriously is central to both the project of decoloniality and to 
women of color theorizing. However, there must be critical care in relational 
projects of this type. Thus, I make space for what is incommensurable across 
the experiences of Afro-Latinx Caribbean and Equatoguinean diasporic 
subjects. This is crucial since race and Indigeneity, modes of racialization 
and ethnicity, or forms of colonization and resistance are not reducible to 
one another. Sampedro Vizcaya references lan Baucom to note: “Incommen- 
surability can be both daunting and paralyzing. The task would rather be 
to “attend to a series of moments in which an array of African, Caribbean, 
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North American, South American, or West European cultural, narrative, 
literary, historical, and ideological practices converge. ”* Following Keith 
Feldman, I contend that the practice of being in relation in Afro-Atlantic 
worlds and world-making processes is “both an ethics and the fashioning 
of a phenomenology.” As such, “the conditions of possibility for relation are 
the foundational worldings that are made in conquest and enslavement.”* 
Tf these heterogeneous, overlapping, and irreconcilable diasporas are under- 
stood as somehow in relation, as vectors of knowledge for one another, then 
we are engaging in decolonial acts, traversing centuries, unrooting colonial 
structures and attitudes, and creating a constellation of radical hope and cre- 
ativity that can fashion our futures. 

Such a project, if taken seriously, would not only trouble tightly cir- 
cumscribed narratives of Blackness, but would also bear witness to how 
Indigenous knowledges and practices continually unsettle and resist settler 
colonialism and coloniality. Decolonizing Diasporas must put its own title 
into practice. It must recognize the kinds of coloniality afoot within Indig- 
enous African contexts and their diasporas, while also contending with the 
fact that Afro-Caribbean Latinx peoples in diaspora are often colonial or 
postcolonial subjects living on lands marred by Indigenous dispossession, 
the afterlives of slavery, and differing forms of racialization, sociopolitical 
exclusion, domination, and racism—what Ruth Wilson Gilmore defines as 
the “state-sanctioned or extralegal production and exploitation of a group- 
differentiated vulnerability to premature death.” 3° 

These tense and tender relations evoke Eve Tuck and K. Wayne Yang’s 
assertion that the incommensurability of these realities, under differing yet 
overlapping forms of colonial subjugation, can lead to distinct liberatory 
projects.” However, rather than turn decolonization into an “empty signi- 
fier to be filled with any track towards liberation,” Decolonizing Diasporas 
points towards practices, politics, and reflections of liberation as articulated 
and imagined by these diasporic Afro-Atlantic authors.” In particular, the 
emphasized preoccupations reflect divergent approaches and histories to 
similar circumstances of oppression and domination—specifically processes 
of dispossession and domination that expel Afro-Hispanophone subjects into 
diaspora and exile. Thus, this is an examination of the varied liberatory striv- 
ings that rip the seams of foundational histories, and of the practices and 
fashioning of radical futures that do not rely on assimilation, dispossession, 
or coloniality. 

Rather than a neatly corseted study of the links between Afro-Cuban, 
Afro-Puerto Rican, Afro-Dominican, and Equatoguinean writers and think- 
ers, Decolonizing Diasporas marks some of the preoccupations that emerge 
in these texts, and reads them against the grain of coloniality and towards a 
decolonizing politic, with a decolonial attitude.” I take on a decolonial atti- 
tude and engage in a methodological and political practice that illuminates 
what these diasporic and exilic authors and texts offer and disrupt within 
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colonial and decolonial imaginaries, even as it is often difficult, dangerous, 
or deadly to do so. 

My transdisciplinary training in ethnic studies enables me to take an 
approach that prioritizes the contributions of literary and historical stud- 
ies, women of color feminisms and feminist philosophy, and decolonial and 
critical theory. Thus, while Decolonizing Diasporas focuses on literary, sonic, 
and visual cultural productions, I utilize an ethnic studies methodology to see 
how sociopolitical, cultural, philosophical, and theoretical issues are taken 
up and expanded within the works. The literatures of people of color and 
women are a prime site of analysis for radical and decolonizing work. As Bar- 
bara Christian famously declared, “People of color have always theorized,” 
and this theorizing is “often in narrative forms, in the stories we create, in 
riddles and proverbs, in the play with language, because dynamic rather than 
fixed ideas seem more to our liking.” I heed Christian’s advice and center 
the ways that literature is “not an occasion for discourse among critics,” but 
rather a “necessary nourishment for their people and one way by which they 
come to understand their lives better.”?* In Decolonizing Diasporas, I follow 
the concepts and language that the works themselves offer and, by remaining 
“open to the intricacies of the intersection of language, class, race, and gen- 
der in their literature,” have, in the words of Christian, “discover(ed) what 
language I might use.”** Thus in each chapter of Decolonizing Diasporas I 
develop a central theme from within the literatures studied in that chapter; 
by following these works, I conceptualize how each novel engages with each 
theme and I analyze the distinct ways that each preoccupation is approached 
within these literary traditions. 

Decolonizing Diasporas meditates on literary and cultural works articu- 
lated from different parts of the Afro-Atlantic world, representing unfixed 
and ever-shifting loci of enunciation. I argue that this condition of destierro, 
of being ripped forcibly from the earth, exiled, or dispersed, is a precon- 
dition of modern/colonial and settler colonial projects, which have made 
diaspora and exile a living reality for billions of people. In light of these 
long histories of domination, literary poetics and art become forces that chal- 
lenge structures of power, and challenge us to imagine different modalities 
of being. Nancy Morejón argues that Caribbean poetics are a cultural and 
political tool. “The poetry of the Caribbean or, better yet, its poetics,” she 
writes, “multilingual and plural, multiple and one, challenges us by being 
faithful to the origins that created it.” Afro-Caribbean poetics traverse 
regional, linguistic, and generic boundaries, speak of home, destierro, and 
other impossible spaces while carrying within them un/traced, un/spoken, 
and intersecting histories. 

Afro-Latinx and Afro-Hispanic cultural productions emerge from 
unfixed loci of enunciation and across ontological modes of non-being and 
non-belonging. This begs the question, where does the study of these Afro- 
descendants belong? Decolonizing Diasporas proposes that a meditation on 
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these peripheralized Afro-Atlantic texts calls for a rearticulation of Latinx 
studies, Hispanophone studies, and Black and diaspora studies. This proj- 
ect engages in a dialectical practice of reading these texts with a decolonial 
attitude, while recognizing and articulating what new tools they offer to the 
study of Afro-diasporas, the field of decoloniality, and projects that envision 
liberatory futures. 

This practice of traversing borders and boundaries which have been built 
through modernity and its violent processes is necessarily fraught with ten- 
sions, and compels us to recall Gloria Anzaldúa's conjured image of the 
U.S.-Mexican border as “una herida abierta [an open wound] where the 
Third World grates against the first and bleeds.” Anzaldúa tells us: “Before 
a scab forms it hemorrhages again, the lifeblood of two worlds merges to 
form a third country—a border culture.”” We can think of the sea as a vast 
and fluid border, as a site of “colonial convergence” and resistance.” The 
sea appears, and while it is both seen and unseen in each chapter, its pres- 
ence makes possible these works and this meditation. In the contexts of the 
literatures outlined in this text, I pose that the lifeblood of these worlds takes 
the shape of decolonizing diasporas—radical Afro-diasporic imaginaries that 
subvert coloniality and usher in new ways of knowing and being, and inter- 
rogate and excavate location and dislocation. 

Each of the chapters in this book represents a love letter to the imagina- 
tions of the Hispanophone Afro-Atlantic. In each chapter I read a collection 
of literary texts and cultural productions linked by a thematic relation. The 
book develops in the form of a sequence, with each chapter building on the 
previous one, and each chapter underscoring a particular theme undertaken 
by the authors and artists in distinct ways. I take seriously Christian's call 
for literary criticism that is “promotion as well as understanding, a response 
to the writer to whom there is often no response, to folk who need the writ- 
ing as much as they need anything.”* Thus, the chapters of Decolonizing 
Diasporas continually accentuate the potentiality of these literary poetics to 
radically change our liberation practices and ourselves. 


Routes: Chapter Breakdown 


In chapter 1, “Intimacies,” I examine how experiences of dictatorship, mili- 
tary occupation, and the coloniality of gender, respectively, impact intimate, 
kinship, and communal relations in Juan Tomas Avila Laurel’s By Night the 
Mountain Burns (Arde el monte de noche), Trifonia Melibea Obono’s La 
bastarda, and Nelly Rosario’s Song of the Water Saints. I develop the concept 
of the intimacies of coloniality in order to trace how these novels reveal the 
ways that structural domination shapes everyday intimate practices, includ- 
ing access to sustenance, sociality, and sexual desire. While erotic desire is 
central to thinking about intimacy, I attempt to expand the intimacies of 
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coloniality to include kinship ties, everyday needs, and communal violence. 
In turning from the more dominant analyses of dictatorial regimes, which 
often narrate power from a bird’s-eye view, I instead look at the ways that 
autocratic power, sexual exploitation, and varying degrees of sociopolitical 
neglect likewise intimately impact the lives of those living under postcolonial 
and dictatorial regimes. 

Analyzing the often-invisible impact that dictatorship has on reproduc- 
tive labor, food insecurity, sexual economies, and the psyche underscores the 
insidiousness and intergenerational effects of domination. I contend that the 
three novels offer a distinct perspective on the intimacies of coloniality and 
center the oft-obscured subjectivities of Afro-femmes and lesbians, showing 
how erotic freedoms emerge and travel in relation to, against, and outside of 
social and political domination. While these erotic and corporeal freedoms 
are often severely punished, the authors frame what historian Jessica Marie 
Johnson calls “Black femme freedom” and what Nadia Celis Salgado argues 
is “conciencia corporal” (corporeal consciousness) as central to surviving 
within oppressive regimes. For example, in two of the novels, Song of the 
Water Saints and La bastarda, both authored by women writers, petit and 
grand marronage emerge as sites of freedom for Black women and femmes, 
even as they come up against systems of domination for which their gendered 
and racialized bodies are prime sites for regulation and control. In By Night 
the Mountain Burns we see the intimate and community-wide impacts of iso- 
lation, hunger, and foreign resource exploitation as experienced on the island 
of Annobón, the most remote island of Equatorial Guinea. I end the chapter 
by arguing that these texts demand a particular labor from the reader, which 
is to bear witness to the interstitial effects of domination, and to take note 
of how erotic freedoms emerging from Afro-femme subjects challenge the 
intimacies of coloniality. In this way, “Intimacies” opens a discursive space 
to engage the following questions: If these literatures demand witnesses, who 
has seen this? How can we be faithful witnesses to the visible and invisible 
effects of coloniality? These critical questions are the arc of chapter 2. 

Chapter 2, “Witnessing,” utilizes decolonial feminist philosopher Maria 
Lugones’s concept of “faithful witnessing” as a point of departure to think 
about the ethics, possibilities, and limits of recognition. For Lugones, faithful 
witnessing is an act of aligning oneself with oppressed peoples against the 
grain of power. This act is one not only of seeing, but also supporting, the nar- 
ratives of peoples, recognizing their lives and stories to be true despite their 
lack of institutional endorsement. I propose that faithful witnessing—bearing 
witness to the known and unknowable effects of colonialism, coloniality, and 
domination—is a critical element of the decolonial attitude. Through a close 
reading of Donato Ndongo’s Shadows of Your Black Memory (Las tinieblas 
de tu memoria negra) and Junot Diaz’s The Brief Wondrous Life of Oscar 
Wao, I build on the concept of faithful witnessing as a decolonial alternative 
to Eurocentric philosophical notions of recognition. This chapter opens a 
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space to think about the ethics of bearing witness, and examines how faithful 
witnessing reveals the machinations of coloniality and gendered violence. I 
propose that faithful witnessing is what happens when one does not collude 
with oppressive structures, and I argue that one of the most critical phenom- 
ena to which we must be faithful witnesses is the condition of destierro—the 
kinds of dispossession endemic to colonial/modernity that are expanded 
upon in chapter 3. 

Chapter 3, “Destierro,” is a meditation on exile and memory. Here, I 
develop the concept of destierro, the phenomenon of being ripped force- 
fully from the earth, as a violent precondition of modernity, colonialism, 
and settler colonialism. This chapter offers decolonial feminist readings of El 
dictador de Corisco by Juan Tomas Avila Laurel and Loida Maritza Pérez’s 
Geographies of Home. These texts engender critical discourses on destierro 
related to the suppression of memories and cosmologies, and the political 
and metaphysical realities of alienation. I argue that destierro is a violent 
act that is likewise a site for resistance. This form of exile is endemic to 
modernity’s unquenchable hunger to consume and exploit, and thus com- 
pels Black, Indigenous, and Afro-Indigenous peoples to rise and make claims 
against it. I trouble the permanence of destierro, and open a discursive space 
to reimagine reparations outside of modern capitalist frameworks. I continue 
this line of thinking in the following chapter where destierro is taken up as 
a potential space to develop practices of decolonial love and a reparation of 
the imagination. 

Chapter 4, “Reparations,” examines how these narratives imagine repara- 
tions beyond the material. I begin by historicizing reparations as the concept 
pertains to radical Black thinkers in U.S. and Caribbean contexts. Using the 
work of Christina Olivares, Robin Kelley, and Chela Sandoval, I read Ernesto 
Quifionez’s Bodega Dreams, Junot Diaz’s The Brief Wondrous Life of Oscar 
Wao, and Joaquín Mbomío Bacheng’s Matinga, sangre en la selva. 1 argue 
that within these works, decolonial love is part of imagining nonmaterial 
reparations. These works bring forth and demand what I call a “reparation of 
the imagination.” I understand this type of reparation as being sustained by 
remembering practices; grafting and culling our pasts and conjuring radical 
futures. I conclude by considering the kinds of radical futurities that a repara- 
tion of the imagination makes possible. 

Chapter 5, “Apocalypso,” examines the futurities that emerge from the 
Afro-Atlantic Hispanophone diaspora by tracing how decolonial love and 
resistance are conjured through the imagining of possible futures. Because the 
science of transforming the human is not only about historicizing how Man 
has come to overrepresent himself as the human, but also about mapping and 
imagining new ways of being human in the present and the future, the preoc- 
cupation with futurities and imagining other possibilities beyond coloniality 
is central to decolonial poetics, practices, and politics.” This chapter uses 
Michelle Cliff’s treatise on apocalypso as a point of departure to examine 
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how Afro-Atlantic authors and artists trouble tropes of racialized Blackness, 
conjure apocalyptic worlds, and center Santería and Lucumí as Afro-Atlantic 
religious syncretisms which represent acts of decolonial love and make space 
for the present-past and for Black futures. 

The chapter examines the eponymous debut album and video images of 
the Afro-Cuban French singers Ibeyi, and Daniel José Older's novel Shad- 
owshaper. 1 argue that these works trouble colonial notions of temporality, 
cosmology, and spirituality, and underscore the ways that the past and pres- 
ent are likewise the stuff of futurities. I then analyze Junot Diaz’s short story 
“Monstro” and Juan Tomas Avila Laurel’s futuristic novel Panga Rilene, elu- 
cidating how these texts conjure apocalyptic worlds and further Afro-futurist 
discourses. Rather than imagine utopian liberation or dystopian futures, the 
writers that I study in this chapter imagine apocalypsos and what I am calling 
“worlds/otherwise” taking root in the ruptures between modernity and colo- 
niality, and being forged by the collision of domination and resistance. Thus, 
the chapter maps how diasporic Afro-Atlantic Hispanophone writers and 
artists create worlds/otherwise. Many of these futurities rely on intimacies 
and transgenerational kinship ties, thus recalling the book’s first chapter on 
intimacies and likewise shifting toward the book’s coda which is a necessary 
meditation on the sea, the Atlantic, and waters beyond. 

The coda, “Sea,” acts as a conclusion for Decolonizing Diasporas. It is a 
brief reflection on how decoloniality and radical relationality in diasporic 
contexts open a space for further relational, archipelagic, and transatlantic 
projects. I conclude with a meditation on the sea, and examine how writers 
and artists imagine possibilities for racialized subjects in destierro. I discuss 
Raquel Ilombe del Pozo Epita’s poetry in Ceiba IT and undertake an analysis 
of Aracelis Girmay’s The Black Maria and Maria Magdalena Campos-Pons’s 
image, “De las dos aguas.” The coda traces how Afro-Hispanic and Afro- 
Latinx literary poetics and art remap geographies of the human by offering 
alternative ways to consider the intimacy of violence, the act of witnessing 
faithfully, the impossibility of destierro, reparations as decolonial love, and 
present futurities. I offer methodological interventions at the intersections of 
Black, Latinx, and Hispanic studies, with radical women of color and deco- 
lonial feminist thought at the fore. 

In engaging these topics, Decolonizing Diasporas addresses the follow- 
ing questions: What are the critical perspectives and challenges offered by 
peripheralized Black literature? How can we map beyond geographical and 
material locations/dislocations and towards a mapping of the imaginary? 
What if relations across difference in Afro-Atlantic Hispanophone diasporas 
became additional vectors of analyses that help us complicate and interrogate 
contemporary discourses on race, sex, gender, sexuality, diaspora, belonging, 
decoloniality, and liberation? 

This project, then, offers a lens through which to read peripheralized Afro- 
diasporas in a different way, not only from the perspective of the underside, 
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but from an approach that sees difference as consequential, and the Afro- 
Atlantic Hispanophone diaspora as a palimpsest, as an archive of overlapping 
histories and incommensurable differences. Decolonizing Diasporas marks 
the literary and cultural preoccupations of Afro-Atlantic Hispanophone 
subjects who produce within and far from their homelands. These writers 
and artists speak across spatial, temporal, and linguistic planes to indict and 
recite the weight of five centuries of resistance to domination. These voices, 
too often silenced, too often siloed, are read alongside each other throughout 
this text, a methodology that offers another layer to the palimpsest of the 
Afro-Atlantic. 


Chapter 1 
+ 


Intimacies 


Our erotic knowledge empowers us, becomes a lens through 
which we scrutinize all aspects of our existence, forcing us to 
evaluate those aspects honestly in terms of their relative mean- 
ing within our lives. 

—Audre Lorde, Sister Outsider 


The playwright leaned over and gritted, “[Es] la sombra que nos acompaña,” 
it is the shadow that accompanies us. There, in the capital city of Malabo 
in Equatorial Guinea, near the end of our interview, the writer acted out 
an informal and dangerous gesture by confiding in me, in a public place, 
about the corporeal and affective impact of dictatorship.! The shadow that is 
always present, that always follows, is also the shadow that bites, “muerde,” 
like being scorched by the sun, he continued. This audacious public disclo- 
sure was a way to convey the near-omnipresent power of dictatorship, the 
command of structural domination, and the dominance of sociopolitical 
repression in Equatorial Guinea. The playwright’s turn of phrase revealed 
the ways in which the reach of the Obiang regime’s domination is continu- 
ally present in both public and intimate arenas of Equatoguinean life. These 
intimate moments of corporeal, epistemological, and ontological domination 
can be understood as the effects of the intimacies of coloniality which are part 
of larger social, political, and ideological structures that continually attempt 
to circumscribe Black life in, and beyond, the colony. The intimate impacts of 
coloniality are varied and are nationally and perhaps even regionally specific. 
However, they include the brutal impacts of colonization, postcolonial dicta- 
torships, occupation, and the forms of coloniality that affect the intimate and 
everyday lives of the damné, or those condemned to the underside of colo- 
niality. While these forms of domination occur over the course of different 
historical moments, at many points overlapping, they are to be understood as 
interrelated yet distinct apparatuses of power that can and should be put into 
relation in order to track how these structures of power operate and impact 
the most intimate parts of people’s lives. If, as Ann Stoler argues, “matters 
of the intimate are critical sites for the consolidation of colonial power, 
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. management of those domains provides a strong pulse on how rela- 
tions of empire are exercised, and . . . affairs of the intimate are strategic for 
empire-driven states,” then looking to the remnants of those structures, the 
intimacies of coloniality, deserve consideration and a space for theorization.? 

In this chapter I examine how erotic and corporeal freedom emerge in the 
face of the intimate impacts of dictatorship, occupation, and the coloniality of 
gender in the work of three diasporic Afro-Atlantic Hispanophone authors: 
Juan Tomas Avila Laurel’s Arde el monte de noche (2009; translated into Eng- 
lish in 2014 as By Night the Mountain Burns), Nelly Rosario’s Song of the 
Water Saints (2002), and Trifonia Melibea Obono’s La bastarda (2016; trans- 
lated into English in 2018 as La Bastarda). I understand coloniality as the 
ongoing forms and structures of unfreedom that remain and multiply within 
nations, nation-states, and communities despite past processes of administra- 
tive decolonization and irrespective of postcolonial status. Thus, the remarks 
of the aforementioned playwright reveal new possibilities within the practice 
of reading against the grain of coloniality: reading for the corporeal impacts of 
domination. This dialogue, alongside my discussions with other Equatoguin- 
ean authors and editors such as Donato Ndongo and Remei Sipi Mayo, makes 
clear that the literary poetics of Afro-Atlantic subjects demand witnesses. 

Christina Sharpe’s meditation on what she calls “monstrous intimacies” is 
key to the arc of this chapter. She argues that “[thinking] about monstrous 
intimacies post-slavery means examining those subjectivities constituted 
from transatlantic slavery onward and connected, then as now, by the every- 
day mundane horrors.”* I am interested, then, in the ways that these literary 
works offer intergenerational retellings of often-obscured histories of vio- 
lence and resistance, and the ways that they reveal the intimacies of power 
and its impact on people’s everyday lives and worldviews. 

Similarly, my examination of these Afro-Atlantic literatures reveals new 
methods in the tracking and fashioning of femme subjectivities, and the impact 
of structural domination on the intimate lives of women, girls, femmes, and 
their kin and communities. When using the terms “femme” and “femmes” in 
this book, I am referring to bodies that are categorized as women or feminine, 
or which alternately perform femininity, with or without adhering to cis- 
centered ways of being and knowing. Though there is a critical debate within 
feminist politics, one productive position contends that ethical feminist prac- 
tices should consider the “concurrent trans histories” that exist alongside 
the historicized experiences of working-class (often white) lesbians; that is, 
take seriously the femme identities of trans women, feminine-presenting drag 
queens, and non-binary femme-presenting people. B. B. Buchanan argues that 
“femininity, as a form of expression, is denigrated and devalued on all bodies; 
no matter an individual's self-identification. . . . Femmes aren't constructed 
as femmes because of self-identification either, but about the connotation 
of difference and lesser status which marks all feminine performance.”* In 
building a femme framework, Macarena Gómez-Barris forms what she calls 
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a “decolonial queer femme” methodology that challenges the colonial nor- 
mative of knowledge extraction and instead builds from women of color 
feminisms and practices of relationality: “like women of color feminisms that 
analyze through a relational field of multiplicity, I situate the theory and 
praxis of de-linking from the colonial as refusing to see from a singular frame 
of analysis, standpoint, interpretation, or experience. What I am calling a 
‘decolonial queer femme’ method valorizes nonnormative embodied femi- 
ninity as sources of knowing and perceiving.”* In the novels that I examine 
in this chapter, the bodies of women and femmes become sites of resistance 
and knowing, and in some instances, they trouble colonial patriarchal gen- 
der arrangements by traversing corporeal boundaries of sexual dimorphism. 
Thus, reaching for relations across the Afro-Atlantic alongside the axis of the 
intimacies of coloniality makes it possible to map how this broader corpus 
of indictment—including fiction, nonfiction essays, journalism, sonic/visual 
performances, and political demonstrations—represents an archive of the 
known and the unseen effects of colonialism and coloniality, including dicta- 
torship, occupation, and gendered and sexual violence. It likewise locates and 
indicts the intimacies of coloniality. 

I open this book with a meditation on intimacies for three reasons. The 
first is because the role and subjective position of women, girls, femmes, and 
queer colonized subjects are often relegated to liminal spaces when discussing 
the violence endemic to colonialism and coloniality. Jafari Allen contends that 
“Erotic subjectivity—deeper understandings and compulsions of the body 
and soul—simultaneously embodying and invoking sex and death—works 
toward not only transgressing but transcending and finally transforming 
hegemonies of global capital, the state, and of bourgeois, limited, and limiting 
notions of gender sexuality, or blackness.”* This chapter centers the move- 
ments, resistance, and freedoms that these Black femme subjects undertake 
in the face of ongoing forms of political, structural, and gender violence that 
impact the intimate dimensions of their lives. Second, I am interested in read- 
ing how three very different texts from arguably peripheralized Afro-Atlantic 
diasporas take up questions of belonging, refusal, and fugitivity in distinct yet 
related ways. Finally, the structure of this book is both thematic and sequen- 
tial. In opening with “Intimacies,” I hope to show the robust potentiality 
of the literary works from the Afro-Atlantic Hispanophone diaspora before 
moving on to the successive arguments of chapters 2 through 5. 

To be clear, while I am reading these texts to better understand how ongo- 
ing forms of inequality and violent power structures reach into the most 
intimate parts of the lives of Afro-Atlantic subjects, these novels likewise 
showcase the rich heterogeneity of this literary corpus. These literary texts not 
only offer new ways of understanding human phenomena, but they also pro- 
vide imaginative possibilities for freedom practices and resistance to violence 
and colonialism. As Régine Michelle Jean-Charles argues, “The prominence 
of articulations of violence in Africa and the diaspora has long been related 
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to slavery and colonialism. Yet, given the explicitly sexed and gendered mani- 
festations of violence in today's global age, most of these theories fail to 
unpack the dynamics of sex and gender in the occurrence and representation 
of violence.”” This chapter on the intimacies of coloniality builds on the work 
of Jean-Charles, Sharpe, Mimi Sheller, Donette Francis, and others who have 
created rich discourses on racialized gender, sexuality, and sex as they pertain 
to citizenship, belonging, and the erotic. I look to Dominican and Equatogu- 
inean literature as sites through which to further theorize intimacy, tracking 
the role of dictatorship, occupation, and the coloniality of gender in onto- 
logical experiences of disparate diasporic Afro-Atlantic communities from 
the Caribbean and sub-Saharan Africa. My reading of these novels through 
the lens of women of color feminist, decolonial, and ethnic studies is but one 
way to approach these works. I begin this meditation by outlining the inti- 
mate impacts of dictatorship, occupation, and the coloniality of gender and 
follow with an examination of the three novels by Avila Laurel, Rosario, and 
Obono. I conclude with a discussion of what it means to bear witness to the 
ways that these novels challenge dictatorial, imperial, and phenomenological 
power structures, and prompt the reader to consider faithful witnessing as a 
reading practice that is both necessary and demanded by the texts. 


Intimate Impacts 


The preoccupation with dictatorship, occupation, and coloniality and the 
need to mark it, name it, document its actions, subvert it, and topple it are 
pressing political concerns in Afro-Atlantic literatures. In these contexts, lit- 
eratures work to uncover the machinations of power by making visible what 
is often dangerous to utter in public (and even intimate or private) spaces.* As 
Donette Francis argues in Fictions of Feminine Citizenship, in these novels, 
“the presentness of the past calls for tracing out imperial circuits of desire, 
which shows that empire’s operating logic in colonial theaters was equally 
about regulating intimacy as it was about disciplining populations through 
military force.”? Literature becomes a witness to the unbearable reach of 
sociopolitical repression by exposing its innermost machinations and thus 
revealing the normalization of domination and the absurdities of power. Key 
to this chapter is the way in which these works divulge how dictatorship, 
occupation, and the coloniality of gender become intimate parts of the lives 
of the damné. Within these works, erotic or sexual, corporeal, and subjective 
freedoms become sites of possibility, but also a critical lens. The resulting 
narratives reveal how domination from afar is felt within the realm of the 
intimate, the everyday, and the erotic. I argue that these texts not only docu- 
ment how the intimate nature of dictatorship, occupation, and the coloniality 
of gender dictates how Afro-Atlantic and Afro-femme subjects live and die, 
but they also track the development of ravenous personal quests for corporeal 
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and erotic freedom. Finally, these literary works underscore how the effects 
of domination influence families across generations and migrations. 

I include occupation and the coloniality of gender in this chapter along- 
side dictatorship because while dictatorship is an important trope in 
Dominican and Equatoguinean literature, the often-obscured occupation 
of the Dominican Republic and Equatorial Guinea by the United States 
and Spain, respectively, are both precursors to structures of coloniality, in 
its various iterations, and dictatorship. Reading for the impact of these dis- 
tinct but interconnected sociopolitical events allows me to track relations 
across subjects in Afro-Atlantic literatures. Each of these three works emerg- 
ing from Equatoguinean and Dominican diasporas—Ávila Laurel's By Night 
the Mountain Burns, Rosario's Song of the Water Saints, and Obono's La 
bastarda—reveal and indict the intimate impacts of dictatorship, occupation, 
and ultimately the machinations of coloniality through different vectors. 

The intimacies of coloniality that I track here are the physical, erotic, 
spiritual, cosmological, edificial, and emotional forms of domination and 
extraction that affect the lives of those living under coloniality or ongo- 
ing forms of colonialism and imperial exploitation. While these literatures 
are heterogeneous (Avila Laurel writes from the Annobonese experience, 
Obono writes from a Fang perspective, and Rosario’s work emerges from 
a diasporic Afro-Dominican positionality), reading them in relation exposes 
shared experiences. In short, the novels illustrate how these insidious inti- 
macies affect everyday practices, limit access to sustenance, shape sociality, 
and circumscribe sexual desire. They center the oft-obscured subjectivities of 
Afro-femmes, women, and girls, and likewise indicate how erotic freedoms 
emerge and travel in relation to, against, and outside of dictatorship, occupa- 
tion, and the coloniality of gender. In doing so, the novels underscore how 
erotic freedoms and corporeal consciousness can arise as forms of resistance 
to the lived experiences under and long after dictatorship and occupation. 

I build this analysis and the concept of the intimacies of coloniality through 
an engagement with Nadia Celis Salgado’s concept of “la conciencia corpo- 
ral” (corporeal consciousness) and Jessica Marie Johnson’s conceptualization 
of “Black femme freedom.”* Following these works allows for an analysis 
of how Black femmes in Caribbean diasporic and Afro-Hispanic contexts 
produce forms of liberation through bodily acts that resist the corporeal and 
epistemological enclosures of coloniality. Building on the work of women 
of color thinkers such as Mimi Sheller and Audre Lorde, Celis Salgado con- 
tends, “El saber anclado en el ‘cuerpo vivido’ es origen y producto de lo que 
a lo largo de este libro denomino la ‘conciencia corporal’” (“The knowledge 
anchored in the ‘lived body’ is the origin and product of what I call ‘corporeal 
consciousness’ throughout this book”).!' Ephemeral acts, gestures, and prac- 
tices allow for the “cuerpo vivido,” the lived body, to buttress and traverse 
the limitations of heteropatriarchy and infantilization as well as occupation 
and dictatorship. 
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The theorization of this corporeal consciousness is developed through 
an understanding of the “condición encarnada que las escritoras estudiadas 
atribuyen al proceso de hacerse mujeres y el uso del cuerpo como sitio de resis- 
tencia son características comunes en variedad de autoras contemporáneas 
del Gran Caribe y su diáspora” (the “incarnate condition that the women 
writers studied attribute to the process of becoming women and the use of 
the body as a site of resistance are common characteristics in a variety of con- 
temporary authors of the Greater Caribbean and its diaspora”).'? Here it is 
important to note the use of the word “encarnada,” flesh (but literally meat), 
as a site of resistance, and the ways that this theme emerges throughout the 
literature of women of color in the Caribbean basin.'* Furthermore, Celis Sal- 
gado argues, “Las niñas son sujetos de deseo y no solo objectos del mismo” 
(“Girls are subjects of desire and not just objects of it”), and acknowledging 
this means that we understand their bodies, minds, and desires as complex 
and purposeful entities in search of autonomy.'* The works by the Caribbean 
writers that Celis Salgado analyzes “ponen en evidencia el deseo activo de 
las niñas, manifiesto en las sensaciones, movimientos e interacciones con el 
entorno y con otros cuerpos, en la presencia de pulsiones sexuales, en su curi- 
osidad intelectual y en la búsqueda de la autonomía” (The stories analyzed 
“show the active desire of girls, manifested in the sensations, movements and 
interactions with the environment and other bodies, in the presence of sexual 
drives, in their intellectual curiosity and in the search for autonomy”).'* 

Celis Salgado's theory of corporeal consciousness dovetails with Jessica 
Marie Johnson's concept of Black femme freedom. For Johnson, the Black 
women of the New Orleans Atlantic world “moved beyond the fractional 
flesh of la traversée and the container of the manumission act” through their 
freedom practices, manipulation of legal systems, and quotidian kinship 
practices, forged outside of their conscripted positions as Black enslaved or 
formerly enslaved women. In her book Wicked Flesh: Black Women, Inti- 
macy, and Freedom in the Atlantic World, Johnson argues: 


[Black femme freedom] points to the deeply feminine, feminized, 
and femme practices of freedom engaged in by women and girls of 
African descent. In the practice of refusal, whether in rejected labor 
demands or sexual advances, and even refusal to concede to officials 
in manumission disputes, black women and girls claimed ownership 
over themselves. . . . Black femme freedoms emerged in these intersti- 
cies as black women exploited every tool at their disposal on behalf 
of themselves and their kin.'® 


These “feminine, feminized, and femme practices” are intrinsically tied to a 
corporeal consciousness or a knowing body whose contours burst towards 
freedom practices over and against public and intimate forms of domina- 
tion. In the novels I analyze in this chapter, I see Black femme freedom and 
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corporeal consciousness as erotic resistance and refusals of the intimacies of 
dictatorship and occupation. 

Reading the works of Juan Tomás Ávila Laurel, Nelly Rosario, and Trifonia 
Melibea Obono in relation uncovers a common preoccupation. Rather than 
constructing what has been aptly called “the dictator novel,” these writers 
approach dictatorial domination and imperial occupation from the periph- 
ery, and thus reveal the phenomena of the intimacies of dictatorship and 
occupation.” Ávila Laurel’s By Night the Mountain Burns takes us to Anno- 
bón, one of Equatorial Guinea's most remote islands, furthest away from the 
coast of the continental swathe of Rio Muni and the capital city, Malabo, on 
the island of Bioko. Annobón is where the nameless protagonist recounts his 
childhood among his family and community, and in doing so shares the disas- 
trous consequences of living both too close and too far from the seat of power. 
Rosario's Song of the Water Saints centers the lives of four generations of 
Afro-Dominican girls and women on the Caribbean island and in diaspora in 
New York City. In this novel, the 1916-24 U.S. occupation of the Dominican 
Republic and, later, Rafael Trujillo’s U.S.-backed dictatorship are represented 
as ever-present shadows, as vectors of intimate violence, and as catalysts that 
shape the psyche and kinship and erotic practices of each woman. Obono's 
La bastarda is known as the first LGBTQ novel in the Equatoguinean literary 
corpus. Through the narrative of the protagonist Okomo, Obono elucidates 
how the coloniality of gender, including homophobia, within Fang communi- 
ties leads to social, familial, and political exclusion.'* Rather than a tragedy, 
however, Okomo, who is caught within matrices of desire, obligation, and 
conscription, ultimately chooses erotic freedom and queer communal living 
in the forests outside of her Fang community. 

Each of these works demands that we witness something distinct about 
the intimacies of coloniality. For Ávila Laurel, By Night the Mountains Burns 
demands attending to power's reach, the decisions made from afar that 
impact an isolated community, and bearing witness to how political isola- 
tion begets illness, malnutrition, and a form of erotic violence that leaves an 
indelible mark on the social history of a place and its people. For Rosario, 
Song of the Water Saints acts as a balm and a spell and depicts Black femme 
erotic freedoms as linked to both the United States” military occupation of the 
Dominican Republic and later the dictatorship of Rafael Trujillo. The erotic 
practices and corporeal consciousness evoked by the novel's Afro-Dominican 
femme characters point to the emergence of liberatory spiritual connections 
across generations. Finally, Obono’s La bastarda demands that we acknowl- 
edge the imperiled lives of women, girls, queer, and gender-nonconforming 
peoples in Equatorial Guinea, and that we bear witness to how erotic free- 
doms make possible corporeal liberation, even in spaces constrained by the 
coloniality of gender, including heteropatriarchy, misogyny, compulsory 
heterosexuality, homophobia, and other affective impossibilities. Overall, 
reading these texts in relation evinces the interconnections between racialized 
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modes of intimacy, demonstrating that gender, sexuality, and women's cor- 
poreal and erotic practices are not private affairs, but sociopolitical matters 
that do not escape power structures.!” Domination, in this case dictatorship, 
occupation, and the coloniality of gender, produces uncanny intimacies that 
articulate and perpetuate anti-Blackness under the heel of coloniality. 


Living in the Dark 


In By Night the Mountain Burns (2014), the English translation of Juan 
Tomás Ávila Laurel's novel Arde el monte de noche (2009), the protago- 
nist muses that “to be in the dark is to turn your back on life” (184). In the 
original, Arde el monte de noche, Ávila Laurel writes, “En realidad vivir en 
la oscuridad es hacerlo de espaldas a la historia,” which, when directly trans- 
lated, evokes a sentiment of “living with one’s back to history” (158). It is 
here that 1 would like to begin a close reading of Ávila Laurel's narrative of a 
tiny Atlantic Ocean island. I turn towards an analysis of what the novel offers 
us: intimate stories and small histories from below. By Night the Mountain 
Burns is a recounting of a childhood on the island of Annobón in Equato- 
rial Guinea during the 1970s, a particularly calamitous era in the island's 
history. Throughout the novel, the narrator confides that he is tormented 
by the extreme darkness of the night, which is catalyzed by the absence of 
kerosene to fuel the lamps. As the story unfolds, we come to understand that 
the lack of kerosene and the all-encompassing darkness are related to larger 
structures of political indifference; the plunge into darkness is manufactured 
by a dictatorship that creates the conditions for isolation, desperation, and 
eventually death. For the narrator, this fear of the dark is matched only by his 
fear of the moonlight, which illuminates and emphasizes the contours of the 
unlit nights.” One can read this fear as evocative of the novel’s arc: the (dark) 
catastrophe of isolation is destructive, yet shedding (moon)light on the col- 
lective actions of those living under such conditions is far more devastating. 

In writing this novel, Avila Laurel makes a purposeful turn away from rep- 
licating foundational narratives of colonial Hispanophone Africa, avoiding 
what could have easily been a pastoral. Instead, the author emphasizes the 
role of literature as history through a fictionalized retelling of his childhood 
on the island of Annobón. Thenesoya Vidina Martín de la Nuez argues that 
Ávila Laurel's writing represents a form wherein “ficción e historia se dan la 
mano .. . abriendo con ello una nueva etapa de la literatura guineoecuatoriana 
centrada en la re-creación de un mundo, de una realidad hasta ahora silen- 
ciada” (“fiction and history go hand in hand . . . thus opening a new stage of 
Equatoguinean literature centered on the re-creation of a world, of a reality 
hitherto silenced”).? Annobón is an important locale in the colonial history 
of Equatorial Guinea, and a strategic point of departure through which to 
engage complex histories of overlapping colonization and dictatorship. The 
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Portuguese reached the island, originally thought to be inhabited by pygmies, 
in 1473 on New Year's Day (hence, it was named after the Portuguese phrase 
ano bom, meaning “good year”). They swiftly colonized it and brought pri- 
marily Angolan people to live and labor on the island. Annobón passed to 
Spain in 1778 through the Treaty of El Pardo, which also granted Spain con- 
trol of parts of the Guinea coast and of the island of Fernando Po (now 
Bioko, the center of governmental power in current Equatorial Guinea).” 
Annobón's inhabitants are of Angolan descent, with very little evidence of 
Portuguese or Spanish intermixing (unlike other Equatoguinean islands 
such as Corisco or neighboring island nations like Sáo Tome and Príncipe). 
Annobón's geographical location as the furthest island from the Equatogu- 
inean mainland and its proximity to the Portuguese-speaking Sáo Tome and 
Príncipe has facilitated the island’s cultural and linguistic ties with Portugal. 
There was fierce opposition to Spanish rule in Annobón; though Spanish 
is the “official” language used for education, government, and administra- 
tion, the population cleaves linguistically to a form of Portuguese creole, Falá 
d’Amb6, as the lingua franca. 

We see this linguistic difference surface in the novel as the narrator 
recounts his disdain for the Spanish language and practices. His disidenti- 
fication with Spanish, “a language that was not my own,” is critical here, 
and shows the tense relationship between religion, linguistic practices, and 
colonial education (101). The realities of religious colonization and the ensu- 
ing cultural and ideological clashes are central themes in the novel. Thus, 
the historical and linguistic palimpsest that Ávila Laurel offers evokes a his- 
tory of Annobón that is intimate, remote, and yet tied to larger arbitrary 
political and economic arrangements. Key to contextualizing Annobón is the 
long history of colonial religiosity, a Catholicism that is arguably an archaic 
sixteenth-century variety. This is echoed in the novel, as religious figures or 
“sacristanes” become part of a mysterious backdrop to the misery endured 
by the inhabitants of Annobón.?* 

The island of Annobón is of strategic importance to Equatorial Guinea 
because its ownership extends Equatoguinean maritime territory beyond 
the islands of Sáo Tomé and Príncipe. As with their fierce rejection of 
Spanish colonization, the populace of Annobón spurned subsequent post- 
independence Equatoguinean dictatorships. This led to periodic isolation 
of the cruelest kind. For example, the cholera outbreak of 1976 decimated 
the island's population, but Macias Nguema refused international aid.” 
Furthermore, in 1993 Obiang expelled foreigners, including humanitarian 
organizations, and in doing so completely isolated the island. Ensuing revolts 
led to executions.?* In this context, it is also important to note that there is 
evidence of large-scale dumping of toxic waste and ecological devastation 
on the island, which is the subject of some of the works by the Annobonese 
author Francisco Zamora Loboch.?* Coloniality, as we see it represented in 
the Equatoguinean novel, is the product of a dual process of colonization 
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and succeeding dictatorships. First, colonialism choked the nation's people 
and resources, hierarchized difference (colonial difference), and only allowed 
“advancement” by way of assimilation (a process accessible only to a small 
number of elites). Then, Macias Nguema’s dictatorship rejected all vestiges 
of colonization in an attempt to recapture a sense of African authenticity. He 
eradicated all ties to Europe and the West while simultaneously engaging in 
social and political practices that violated Equatoguineans’ human rights— 
especially those not of Fang descent and those who opposed the political 
silencing. The country's first dictator, Macias, and its second and current 
dictator, Obiang, reproduced colonialist and capitalist structures rooted in 
racism and dehumanization. Sociopolitical, geographic, and economic isola- 
tion limits the people's access to movement and educational and nutritional 
resources. There is severe suppression of oppositional political parties, no 
free press, and a strict policing of novels, books, and other materials criti- 
cal of the Obiang regime. Coloniality in the political context of Equatorial 
Guinea helps us to map how dictatorship can be authored by the logics of 
colonialism and white supremacy, even in the absence of white bodies. We 
can thus understand dictatorship as a form of unfreedom that begets a domi- 
nation that does not produce social death, but rather an intimacy that is both 
violent and violating. 

However, By Night the Mountain Burns decenters the dictatorial regime 
and shifts to an examination of both ordinary and extraordinary everyday 
experiences on the island of Annobón. The sea and the collective are central 
to the narrative, and we read about a cooperative community that reaps 
benefits and suffers calamity together on a nearly forgotten island in the 
Atlantic Ocean. Ineke Phaf-Rheinberger argues that “Annobón is indissolu- 
bly linked to the sea; it is the storehouse and carrier of spiritual power and 
the information medium,” and these ties to the sea are underscored through- 
out the novel.” The terrors that strike Annobón in the novel come in quick 
succession: the theft of fish by commercial fishing vessels, a devastating fire 
that ruins the community’s primary crops, an outbreak of cholera that kills 
hundreds, the public communal murder and sodomy of a woman suspected 
of invoking an elder’s death, the disappearance and hauntological arrival of 
seven fishermen, and the death of an infant from the exploitative conditions 
created by the dictatorship’s neglect and greed. Recounted by the eyes of an 
unnamed child, By Night the Mountain Burns is a fictionalized intimate his- 
tory of what happens to a community at the shores of indifference. 

This story of survival and seeking an existence while lacking the most 
basic necessities in one of the richest nations on the African continent docu- 
ments how the lives and histories of Annobón's inhabitants seem to matter 
only to themselves. The feeling of the collective opens the novel, as the first 
lines are lyrics from a traditional call-and-response song, sung as the entire 
community collaborates in the creation of a new canoe. The trees felled for 
the canoe belong to the women in the community; they are the owners and 
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stewards of the lands and plantations. Any man who will dedicate his life to 
fishing, the subsistence economy, must ask permission from a woman to fell 
a tree from her land. He must then enlist other community members to help 
drag the tree to the shore in order to carve it into a canoe. A rite of passage, 
the creation of a new canoe, entails laborious efforts, a “simple but meaning- 
ful song” that urges collective work, a celebration marked by the sharing of 
root vegetable soup prepared by groups of women (8). The collective also 
closes the novel, as again the community gathers together to build another 
canoe, comfort an injured mother, and bury an infant who was not thought 
to be hearty enough for life in the tropics. The survival of the collective in the 
face of isolation is the crux of the narrative, and each story that Ávila Laurel 
recounts is contingent on many people, voices, and perspectives. This palimp- 
sest of stories is also a reflection of the history of Annobón. 

Because fishing is the major subsistence industry of Annobón, the narrator 
emphasizes the importance of fishing in his explanation of the island’s physi- 
cal and social geography: “I should mention that the island is African and that 
the people who live on the island are black, every last one of them. And that 
it’s surrounded by the Atlantic Ocean. Totally surrounded. The black people 
I speak of live on a sliver of land that pokes out of the murky waters” (8). 
The narrator repeatedly tells the reader that “on our Atlantic Ocean island, if 
you didn’t fish, or get fish to eat, you didn’t eat” (35). Thus, when the dicta- 
tor of the nation-state leases out Annobón's famously abundant seas to be 
plundered by outsiders, the island’s inhabitants are thrust into the throes of 
hunger. In the novel, Annobón is intimately impacted by this deal between 
two governmental powers that lie far from those directly affected. As sailors 
in giant ships ransack the fish around the island, Annobonese fishermen row 
in their canoes to protest and bargain for fish and goods. The men frequently 
fail in their quest for fish and basic necessities, and more often than not 
return instead with liquor and cigarettes. Soon the fishermen begin to paddle 
towards any “little stick on the thin line of the horizon” in order to chase 
down ships and demand fish for their village (275). This becomes a common 
practice that culminates in tragedy near the end of the novel, as eight fisher- 
men launch out to sea and paddle towards what they think is a ship. When 
only one returns, the village of San Xuan mourns their loss, for the impact 
of the seven fishermen’s disappearance is felt in the lives and livelihoods of 
those left grieving them. Their deaths illustrate the direct and indirect impact 
of outsourcing Annobon’s fishing waters. We also learn that their deaths are 
foreshadowed by a woman named Sabina when she is followed by a group 
of men who “smelled strongly of sea water” (255). These apparitions are 
men from the village that eerily trail her to her plantation. Sabina declares 
that these men were “deads . . . telling her to warn everyone that something 
bad was going to happen on the island” (256). Their forewarning of the 
eventual disappearance of the seven men at sea makes the narrator question 
the “deads” themselves, for “what is the point of the deads” if they could not 
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“prevent the catastrophe from happening?” (261). In asking this question, 
the narrator turns the cosmology of ancestral veneration and spiritual guid- 
ance on its head. This complicates a question posed by the scholar and critic 
Tamara Butler, who asks, “What do we owe the dead?”** Instead, the novel's 
narrator demands to know what the deads owe to the living. We can see how 
the intimacies of coloniality, and in particular a dictatorship imposing power 
from afar, impact the food security, safety, and livelihoods and likewise affect 
the very lives, beliefs, and practices of those on the island. 

As the constant pillaging of the seas sinks the island further into hunger, 
a famine takes hold, exacerbated by an accidental fire caused by two sisters 
that ravages the plantations and decimates the crops alongside the mountain. 
Ávila Laurel depicts a palpable famine and underscores how the women of 
Annobón are those most exposed to the direct and indirect impacts of the 
intimacies of dictatorship. For example, the sailors on the big ships begin to 
offer better goods in exchange for access to young women from Annobón. 
These women, knowing that simple items like kerosene for light, matches 
for fires, soap for bathing, and clothing for wear are critical everyday needs, 
sacrifice their bodies to the ships that have been contracted to steal the fish 
from their island’s waters. The abuse and rape of these women becomes invis- 
ible and normalized, and the product of these exploitative intimate relations 
comes to a tragic end in the last parts of the novel. 

The experience of women under forms of colonial and postcolonial domi- 
nation is a central theme in the work of Ávila Laurel. His first novel, La 
carga, critiques the oppression of the colonized and the precarious position 
of Equatoguinean women; in particular the burden of carrying unwanted 
pregnancies by white men.” The last part of By Night the Mountain Burns 
concerns the pregnancy of one of the sisters who caused the fire. These sisters 
are orphans tasked with farming their plantation, and one of them gives birth 
to a baby boy fathered by a sailor from one of the international ships. Her 
desolation in the wake of the death of her “white” baby, who is supposedly not 
physiologically able to withstand the tropics, is one of the final tragedies of the 
novel. While the child was most likely undernourished due to his mother’s lack 
of access to food, the community is convinced that the whiteness of the child 
led to his death. The narrator considers: “The sickness could have been caused 
by any number of things: a hard life, the sun, mosquitoes, the fact that the 
child’s mother had no one in the world but a sister. What’s more, the child was 
white and I don’t think white people are born to lead such hard lives” (247). 
In the process of procuring medicine for her child, the mother is caught in a 
collective event: the creation of a new canoe. The mother joins the community 
because, as the narrator tells us, “there are lots of things you do collectively on 
our island,” and “she didn’t like to ignore customs, nor did she think it neces- 
sary to do so now” even as her child was on the brink of death (244, 249). 

Later, it is revealed that while the woman “pulled the half-built canoe,” 
the child “was already dead” (249). What the community mistook for sweat 
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on her face was actually “tears of hurt, for her terrible misfortune” (249). 
That evening, when she finally boards a canoe to a large village with her 
godfather and her dead infant, the canoeman is puzzled by the boat's weight 
and the slowness of what is usually a quick journey to the larger village. The 
narrator confides that the mother and godfather indeed knew “what was 
obstructing them, what made him feel as though his hands were tied . . . for 
the fact of the matter was there was a dead person aboard the canoe. And it 
was no ordinary thing to transport a dead person. . . . Everybody knew the 
deads weighed more than alives” (249). The narrator offers us a moment to 
consider the intimacy of the rower carrying the dead and the weight of trans- 
porting a mourning mother, a lifeless child, and a knowing godfather. 

The outbreak of cholera is another calamity in the novel. The lack of access 
to basic medical care and the general malaise and malnutrition exacerbate 
the effects of the disease. The narrator laments: “Nobody ate, either because 
there was nothing to eat or because everything tasted bitter from the tears 
that ran down everyone’s face in furrows from their eyes. It was a terrible 
time, truly the worst time in the history of the island” (111). The narrator 
tracks the deaths of over 150 women, men, and children in the community. 
The text marks these deaths by recounting the ceremonial proceedings, but 
also by marking the dead with the symbol of a cross: 


Tht ttt ttt ttt tt ttttttttttttttt tttttt 
ttttttttttttttt ttttttttttttttt EIDET 
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This paratextual image is likewise a haptic element, forcing the reader to 
both read, feel, and witness the sites of the cemetery. Tina Campt defines 
the haptic as “multiple forms of touch which . . . create alternative modali- 
ties for understanding the archival temporalities of images.”* The crosses 
are symbols that allow us to track what has heretofore gone unregistered 
in the historical record: the tragic deaths of hundreds of people on an Afri- 
can Atlantic island, and the callous intimacy of those losses. One hundred 
fifty-two crosses cut across the page as the narrator tells us of the continual 
death assailing the residents of the small island. “Some crosses,” he continues, 
“were accompanied by the handwriting done by those who knew how to 
write” (111). The narrator then calls out those whose names appear on the 
crosses, compelling the reader to name in silence or aloud the lives torn from 
Annobón during the cholera outbreak: 


Mené Jachiga, Mamentu Lavna, Pudu Kenente, Maguntín 
Jambab’u, Toiñ Yaya, Pudu Toñia, Madalam’u Tómene, Pudu Gad- 
jin's, Masamentu Áveve, Jodán Tómbôbô, Majosán Anjala Pet’u, 
Fidel Tompet'u, Madosel Menfoi, Chite Zete Doix, Nando Guesa 
Ngaiñ, Mápudu Chipa Longo, Saan’e Sámene, Xancus’u Menenov, 
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Menembo Jalafund”u, Ximá Dancut and his three sons; Manel’a 
Vepanu, Saana Tábóbó, Mafidel Ménkichi, Mené Ze Palm'a, Pilin- 
guitu Menfoi, Masantu Jadól'o, Magutín Bichil, Menembofi Dadot, 
Santo Sadot, Mafidel Dadot, Másamentu Fadoliga, Mal'e Púluv, 
Menesamentu Guesangaiñ, Fidel Dadalán, Zetoiñ Padjil, Mafide’l 
Padjil, Yahií Padjil, Ndeza Liguilía, Rosal Tombal'b, Nando Lem’u 
Bass’u, Tusantu Dosal'u, Mamentu Jonofund’u, Majosán Zanja 
Gôôd’ô, Chigol Zampet’u, Mal’e Bojó Longó, Gutin Pendé Mozso, 
Chiit'e Masamentu, Joodán Pendé, Mangutin Pendé, Ximé Jambuk’t, 
Doszal Sámpete, Fiip’a Tonchiip’a, Gutin Tonfiip’a, Madozee Men- 
foi, Majolé Ntelacul, Menemboó, Fidiligu’I, Gutín Lamabas’u, Jodán 
Menpix’i, Yahií Jazuga, Pudul Legavaan, Madalam’u Maapendé, 
Toiñ Babadji’an, Mené Jandija, Mapudu’l Jandjía, Madalam’u 
Awacul’u, Quilit'u Menedoix, Menembofi Japiz’a, Fidel Sana Jodan, 
TayayO Meendjing’u, Nguzal’u Tómene, Mamentu Chipafend’e, 
Szebel’u Teszalicu, Ndéésa Jonoxinc'u, Jodán Chiipagaiñ, Menem- 
bofi Limapeet’u. All were lowered into the ground to the Padre's 
Latin. (111-12) 


The seventy-five names plus the three nameless sons represent some of the 
adults who died as a result of the cholera outbreak. The names of children 
do not appear, and the narrator recalls the “thick and fast” deaths that led 
to hasty burials without funerals, crosses, or names. While these are not the 
actual names of the people who died during the cholera outbreak, these fic- 
tionalized names represent the real deaths that occurred on Annobón during 
this tragic time. According to the author, these names should be taken as a 
reflection of history itself. The fact that the names are fictionalized “no altera 
ninguna realidad, porque otros nombres reales hubo” (“does not alter any 
reality, because there were other real names”).3! What Ávila Laurel offers us 
through his use of symbols (crosses) as paratext, followed by a practice of 
naming, is the possibility of experiencing haptic alterity. We are forced to 
reckon with the intimacy of naming the dead, the tactility of touching the 
page, the feeling of the names moving through our mouths, the sounds of 
new naming arrangements spilling across the page.*? We also see and feel the 
dissonance of these names and these bodies being lowered into the ground 
in the “Padre's Latin,” a language peripheral to the people themselves. In 
reading the names, the author demands that we create space for the lives of 
those who died and accompany Annobón in its historical grief.** Saying the 
names of the dead and recalling the countless unnamed dead are part of a 
remembrance ritual that the novel labors to produce.** Readers cannot turn 
their backs on this death or on the intimacies of these histories of violence 
and death on Ávila Laurel's Atlantic Ocean island. We can also think about 
this in relation to contemporary Black political movements such as #Say- 
HerName and #BlackLivesMatter which underscore the value of Black life, 
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the impact of Black death, and the need to call forth the names of those who 
have been murdered by state-sanctioned, extralegal, and intimate violence. 
Memory, remembrance, and rememory are produced and reproduced as acts 
of resistance through these naming practices, which traverse the Atlantic and 
cross temporal and spatial dimensions. 

Most traumatizing to the narrator is the public beating and killing of 
the woman accused of causing the death of a spiritual elder. This scene is 
recounted over and again in the narrative. Early in the novel, as the narrator 
offers an overview of the island, he notes that there are certain littoral prac- 
tices that are viewed as natural and others that are viewed as vile: 


Apart from [catching crabs or relieving one's belly], there were some 
people who went to the beach at night to commit a shameful act 
and they would have fingers pointed at them the next day and be 
called wicked. . . . These people were always women, usually older 
women, and when it started to be said that a particular woman went 
by herself to the beach at night, our grandmother would tell us never 
to walk past the door of her house, for that woman had acquired 
the ability to send objects into any child that went naked before her. 
(20-21) 


This early context foreshadows the violent attack, death, and intimate viola- 
tion of the woman for having practiced a form of corporeal freedom—bathing 
in the sea at night. The narrator explains that the woman was a she-devil and 
“when everyone else slept in their beds at night, she started to feel suffocating 
heats, she took off her clothes, opened the door to her house and ran down to 
the beach to bathe in the sea” (147). In this context, the intimate practice of 
bathing one’s body in littoral spaces, albeit alone, is considered an affront to 
communal standards. This practice, thinly veiled as unorthodox erotic behav- 
ior, was shrouded in potential witchcraft, thus transforming the night travels 
of these women into unthinkable evil habits. We can read the woman’s bath- 
ing as a sign of her wickedness, as a side effect of possible menopause, or as 
a practice of freedom that removes the yoke of intimate domination on an 
isolated island crushed by hunger, death, and dictatorship. 

The traumatizing scene in which the woman is pulled from her home and 
chased to the church, violated with a stick, and beaten to death—all in public 
view—is a breaking point for the narrator (140-53). This communal act of 
violence is continually revisited throughout the novel. The narrator under- 
stands the act as a form of intimate violence at the hands of the community, 
which neither the woman nor her husband or children could prevent. Fur- 
thermore, with the final egregious action of penetrating her sex organs with 
a stick, the intimate nature of this violence becomes a violating erotic act. 
“Looking back,” the narrator says, “I see or understand that the incident 
and the cholera were part of the same sickness. And the cure of that sickness 
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was beyond the reach of our adults, for it was a sickness that was greater 
than them and so it was able to dominate them” (116). He then situates the 
violent event in geographical as well as affective terms: “And on that island 
out in the middle of the Atlantic Ocean, nasty episodes unfortunately had to 
be explained somehow; something had to satisfy people's need for a cause. 
Living so far away from everything else gave us a particular way of feeling. 
Of seeing or thinking” (116). The reader thus witnesses the woman's mur- 
der as a collective action fueled by isolation, suspicion, and shared suffering. 
Each time the narrator retells the story of this woman’s murder he poses 
rhetorical questions about the inaction of the community, implicating all of 
the island’s inhabitants.35 And yet, as Marvin Lewis notes, in Avila Laurel’s 
work there is an alternate “worldview at work by which the population uses 
internal cultural beliefs to make a challenging existence more bearable and 
more meaningful.”** The intimate relationships between the collective are 
complicated as both communal acts of good or complicit acts against good. 
The novel ends with a depiction of the rower who ferried the grieving 
mother—the narrator imagines him going out to fish in the sea. The narrator 
fears for the rower’s life, knowing that if the fisherman sees a stick on the 
horizon (a possible ship), he will paddle towards its light and conceivably 
perish like the men who disappeared. Yet, however enticing and dangerous 
that potential light on the horizon may be, it is the dark that circumscribes 
Avila Laurel’s carefully constructed novel. By Night the Mountain Burns is 
a text produced on the underside of foundational colonial and dictatorial 
history. Phaf-Rheinberger argues that the narrative’s long form and constant 
repetition of these stories are ways of painting the “picture of the island’s 
monotonous quotidian routine,” and that “Avila Laurel structures his novel 
as one long narrative without division into chapters . . . constantly repeating 
the same issues, such as hunger, lack of sanitary conditions, and the absence 
of the men,” which “gradually [give] more insight into the dynamics on the 
island’s society.” Ávila Laurel’s snippet of Annobón's history is stitched 
against the grain of coloniality and postcolonial dictatorship and violence. In 
the final pages of the novel, the narrator indicts the reader’s ignorance of the 
intimate impact of these histories and denounces history itself, noting, “If this 
story becomes known it will be because of some white people” (270). The 
novel is revealed to be a collection of the narrator’s childhood memories for 
an oral history project of white researchers, which suggests a deeper indict- 
ment of the academy and scholarly research as a form of colonial knowledge 
accumulation. The narrator ventures to guess that the novel’s readers do not 
know anything about Annobón and as such, we too live in the dark with our 
“backs turned to history.” Avila Laurel’s work and much of the Equatogu- 
inean tradition demonstrate that history and chronology won’t save us, 
especially if that history is disciplined and constructed to elide, minimize, 
or reduce our histories to footnotes in the foundational myths of modernity. 
Listening to and reading these counter-narratives with a decolonial attitude 
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is of vital importance. The decolonial attitude, as Nelson Maldonado-Torres 
argues, is a subjective disposition towards knowledge beyond the ethics of 
war and towards an ethical position that validates the experiences of those 
who are deemed insignificant. In her work on intimacies in colonial and 
imperial contexts, Ann Laura Stoler argues that “to study the intimate is not 
to turn away from structures of dominance, but to relocate their conditions 
of possibility and relations and forces of production.”** While this chapter 
is specifically attuned to forms of coloniality in postcolonial and dictatorial 
contexts, Stoler’s perspective is pertinent—the intimate allows us to bear wit- 
ness to the machinations of power, both structural and interpersonal, in new 
ways that shift relations of power. Ávila Laurel makes clear that the intimate 
chronicles of a small Atlantic Ocean island, the stories of Annobón and its 
people, are Black histories, Atlantic histories, which chronicle the impacts of 
the intimacies of coloniality. 


Lucías 

“Todo el mundo sabe que lo peor que hay en el mundo es una mujer lucía.”*? 
So begins Mayra Santos-Febres's Sobre piel y papel, a collection of femi- 
nist essays on the condition of Afro-Puerto Rican women, with sections on 
the labia (erotic), the skin (race), and paper (writing). And because every- 
one knows that the worst thing to be in the world is a showy woman, a 
rebellious woman, a nonconforming woman, a queer woman, a promiscuous 
woman, a fighting woman, a woman undedicated to the domestic—in short, 
a “lucía”—I use Santos Febres's words as a point of departure in my medita- 
tion on the intimacies of occupation and dictatorship in Nelly Rosario’s debut 
novel, Song of the Water Saints (2002). Many of the women and girls in the 
novel represent different dimensions of lucias who tap into the erotic, and use 
their deepest knowledge as rebellion against domination. As Donette Francis 
has argued, Caribbean women’s literature is an apt site through which we can 
unpack the “archives of intimacy,” through which women’s corporeal desires 
and epistemologies challenge imperial, patriarchal, and misogynistic histories 
of the Caribbean and its diasporas.* 

Graciela, the protagonist in Song of the Water Saints, is a hungry and free- 
willed Afro-Dominican woman, “born with the hot leg” like her “maroon 
grandpai,” but born under a different set of oppressions. Graciela’s narrative, 
anchored in the aftermath of the transatlantic slave trade, begins in 1916 at 
the advent of the United States’ military occupation of the Dominican Repub- 
lic (1916-24). This occupation, the subsequent U.S.-backed dictatorship of 
Rafael Trujillo (1930-61), and her progeny’s thrust into diaspora in 1987 
become the palimpsestic backdrop to the novel. Rosario traces the lives of 
four generations of women and girls in the Dominican Republic and New 
York, beginning with Graciela. She is a woman who finds no satisfaction in the 
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suffocating life under U.S. occupation. As Mónica Ayuso argues, Graciela is an 
““unlettered,' restless black woman whose life is enmeshed in the U.S. presence 
on the Dominican Republic.”*! Graciela’s daughter Mercedes (b. ca. 1918-19), 
traumatized by her mother's absence, cleaves to God and country while Mer- 
cedes's own daughter Amalfi (b. 1961), rebellious and independent, becomes 
a single mother to Leila (b. ca. 1984) who, having inherited the spirit of her 
great-grandmother Graciela, comes of age in New York during the 1990s. 

In Rosario's work, we see how the intimacies of coloniality, entrenched 
through occupation and later dictatorship, engender a rage and resistance 
that propel erotic freedom and corporeal consciousness among Afro-femme 
subjects on another Atlantic Ocean island. In Borders of Dominicanidad, 
Lorgia García-Peña argues that Dominican novels written in diaspora are 
“textos montados,” or “possessed texts,” which offer the “possibility of find- 
ing a more complete version of the truth through the embodied memory of 
silenced histories.” Following Garcia-Pefia’s proposition that “when a land 
is occupied, so are its inhabitants,” I argue that Graciela’s quest for erotic 
and corporeal freedom is rooted over and against the colonial and postcolo- 
nial imperial projects of occupation that seek to stifle the lives, imaginations, 
and possibilities of Afro-Indigenous peoples in general, and women, girls, 
and femmes in particular. While Rebeca Hey-Colón argues that Graciela’s 
“yearning for freedom clashes violently with her social, economic, and gen- 
dered reality,” Mimi Sheller contends that “practices of embodied freedom 
continue to inform the contemporary national, racial, and sexual geographies 
that arose out of post-slavery transitions in state power.”* As such, tracing 
the corporeal consciousness and the Black femme freedom practices of this 
novel offers us an opportunity to see the intimate impact of colonial and 
imperial powers as they affect the lives of those most vulnerable to the whims 
of their dictates. In doing so, we also bear witness to how their forms of fugi- 
tivity and resistance map out possibilities for liberation. 

Because the novel traverses histories of occupation and the dictatorship 
of Rafael Trujillo, it is important to note the dovetailing of powers that stifle 
the possibilities of corporeal liberation for women. Dixa Ramirez’s Colonial 
Phantoms elegantly surveys the impact of nationalism and resistance on the 
bodies of women, noting that “Trujillo entered the homes of all of his constit- 
uents both literally with his person and figuratively through his government 
officials and spies.”** I contend that Trujillo and the United States’ occupa- 
tion that preceded him also produced fear and domination over the intimate 
lives and imaginaries of Dominican subjects. In spite of this, Rosario weaves 
a narrative wherein Black femme freedom creates imperfect sites of possibil- 
ity and liberation, but at a cost. 

The opening scene of the novel portrays fourteen-year-old Graciela with 
her fifteen-year-old lover Silvio, convinced by the promise of pesos to pose 
for an erotic photograph that will become a postcard displaying Dominicans’ 
exotic and animalistic sexuality to Western consumers. Victoria Chevalier 
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reads this ekphrasis, or the narrative description of the postcard as artifact 
and image, as concomitant with the colonial imperial gaze. According to Che- 
valier, this scene links “the imperial gaze represented by West’s photography 
to the physical and cultural violence that the U.S. military occupation enacts 
upon the Dominican Republic,” which “reinforces the relation between vision 
and empire so thoroughly apparent in the photograph-postcard the audience 
encounters in the margins of the novel.”* The photographer, Peter West, leads 
Graciela and Silvio to a warehouse where he “kneaded their bodies,” forcing 
them to mimic his hapless erotic gestures and covering them in mud (10-11). 
After wrapping his fingers around Silvio’s penis and wedging his thumb “into 
the humid mound between Graciela’s thighs,” Peter West tosses pesos at Sil- 
vio. Silvio attempts to destroy the camera equipment and hoards the money, 
refusing to give Graciela her share. Despite Silvio’s attempt to destroy the 
camera, the couple is “immortalized” as primitive, hypersexual, and exotic 
objects of desire in a photograph that becomes a widely circulated postcard 
(12). Citing Suzanne Stewart, Chevalier discusses the postcard as a way to 
track the “intimacy of distance,” a transaction of exotic locales when “sent 
from one person to another.”** Omaris Z. Zamora argues that this encounter 
with Peter West violates Graciela’s erotic agency and is cause “for the dispirit- 
ing violence that creates a transient subjectivity in search of re-establishing 
its own power.”* In turn, I contend that at this tender age Graciela develops 
a differential corporeal consciousness—one that puts erotic desire, corporeal 
knowledge, and an unquenchable lust for liberation at the forefront of her 
personhood. If, as Audre Lorde argues, “the erotic is the nurturer or nurse- 
maid of all our deepest knowledge,” then Graciela’s erotic knowledge leads 
her to engage in Black femme freedom practices throughout the short span of 
her life.* Indeed, her dissatisfaction with the violence, fear, and suffocation 
of the United States’ occupation leads her to tap into dimensions of liberation 
provided by erotic practices and the eschewing of domesticity and deference. 

Graciela comes face-to-face with the barbaric arc of the United States’ 
military occupation in the form of a singular and foundational violence. On 
her way out of the market, she is stopped by a “swan woman” holding lin- 
ens atop her head, who warns Graciela that her mother is waiting for her to 
return home and to be careful with the yanqui-men on the road: 


Tall uniformed men in hats shaped like gumdrops sat on the road- 
side. Graciela squatted in the dense grass to see how the fearless swan 
woman would move safely past them. The yanqui-men’s rifles and 
giant bodies confirmed stories that had already filtered into the city 
from the eastern mountains: suspected gavillero rebels gutted like 
Christmas piglets; women left spread-eagled right before their fathers 
and husbands; children with eardrums drilled by bullets. Graciela 
had folded these stories into the back of her memory when she snuck 
about the city outskirts with Silvio. The yanqui-man in the warehouse 
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seemed frail now, his black box and clammy hands no match for the 
long rifles aimed at the swan woman. “Run, you Negro wench!” The 
soldier’s shout was high pitched and was followed by a chorus of 
whistles. A pop resounded. Through the blades of grass, Graciela could 
see the white bundle continue down the road in a steady path. The 
woman held her head high as if the bundle could stretch her above the 
hats. Another pop and Graciela saw the woman drop to the ground. 
Some already had their shirts pulled out of their pants. (14-15) 


Francis argues that this scene “[juxtaposes] how military occupation instills 
a pervasive sense of fear in the daily life of the city’s inhabitants.”* Gra- 
ciela’s witnessing of the woman's brutal attack, perhaps her murder, and the 
systematic rape of her mortally wounded body is followed by her encounter 
with yet another group of yanqui-men and their interpreter in her home; 
they are torturing her mother in front of her younger brother, Fausto. Indeed, 
someone directed the soldiers to search the home for weapons, and Graciela 
walks into the sight of “Mai knelt by a soldier whose fists entangled in her 
hair and had undone the cloth rollers” (14). The kneeling position in this 
passage alongside the soldier's fist entangled in Mai’s hair produces a psycho- 
sexual scene reminiscent of forcible fellatio. This moment of terror and the 
juxtaposition of the knees and fists alongside the mundane sight of undone 
cloth rollers underscore how these forms of gender violence and political 
torture easily fall into historical erasure. The interpreter then turns his atten- 
tion to Graciela, shoving her against the cold hearth and jamming his fingers 
into her face. Only when she offers to tell the troops where her father keeps 
his secret stash of cane rum do the soldiers stand down—but not before 
exhibiting their power over peasant citizens like Graciela and her family. 
Occupation is indeed an intimate affair, and the soldier who shoved Graciela 
against the hearth leaves only after one more act of violence. He “clamped 
Graciela’s nose and held it until there was blood, which he wiped against her 
blouse. Now you’ve got my aquiline nose, he said, then sucked the rest of her 
blood from his fingers,” after which he and the other soldiers “rinsed their 
hands in the family’s barrel of fresh rainwater” (15). Here we witness two 
violent practices that bear on the intimate lives of others. First, the clamp- 
ing of Graciela’s nose, a form of racial disciplining, resonates as a diasporic 
echo—one that is part of white supremacist discourses that seek to shape and 
police the phenotypes and features of non-white peoples. This brief moment 
of violence as racial disciplining has diasporic reverberations, an experience 
that traverses the Black Atlantic and its descendants—here we not only see 
the intimacies of coloniality, but also the intimacies of colonial Blackness 
as part of imperial efforts to discipline, punish, and police Black peoples, 
Black bodies, and Black life. Second is the haptic alteration of intimate space, 
the rinsing of bloodied hands in the drinking water of the family, which 
effectively contaminates what is to be consumed. Following Campt, a close 
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reading of these scenes allows us to see the relationship between the “quiet, 
the quotidian, and the everyday practices of refusal enacted and inherited by 
dispossessed subjects.” 3° 

In this scene and throughout the novel, Rosario employs the word “hearth” 
to refer to the kitchen, cooking quarters, or the centermost part of the home, 
thus highlighting the intimacy of such spaces where families gather to cook, 
sustain their bodies, and share in the products of their labor. These intersti- 
tial spaces, the intimacies of the carnal, the domestic, and the everyday, are 
stitched together to accentuate the always violent presence of occupation. 
Indeed, Stoler asks us to consider the intimate nature of such domination: 
“On what grounds has ‘intimacy’ become shorthand for domestic relations, 
affections, child care, and sex but used less often to refer... to other forms of 
bodily exposure .. . that open to embodied and affective injuries of a differ- 
ent intensity . . . ?”°' Rather than geographical or spatial military directives, 
this scene and those like it allow us to see the United States’ occupation of 
the Dominican Republic through its impact on the bodies and intimate lives 
of Black women and femmes. 

In one afternoon, Graciela is digitally penetrated by a yanqui photogra- 
pher who aspires to create erotic postcards of exotic and lustful Dominican 
couples; witnesses the possible murder and rape of a neighbor; and confronts 
yanqui-men in the hearth of her home violating her mother. In fact, Francis 
argues that Rosario “links sexual invasion as a constitutive part of the mili- 
tary project, which then extends to the formation of a sexual self.”°? Rather 
than terror, Graciela realizes that the “overeager display of barbarism” fuels 
in her “more anger than fear” (15). This anger against occupation and dom- 
ination is the anchor with which Graciela steadies herself throughout the 
novel. In Garcia-Pefia’s reading, Rosario allows the reader to bear witness to 
the “silenced histories of violence against black women during the occupa- 
tion through the occupied female body.”** We see the intimacies of colonial 
Blackness and the direct impacts of these scenes in the hearth of the home 
and the violence upon the bodies of Black women and girls throughout Gra- 
ciela’s life trajectory. Rather than becoming a God-fearing housewife and 
dutiful mother, Graciela eschews all ideologies of domesticity and feminin- 
ity, rejecting reproductive labor in search of fulfilling her own yearnings. 
Her abandonment of domestic duties leads neighbors to joke that Graciela’s 
hearth is “colder than a witch’s breath” (22). Zamora contends that “Gra- 
ciela defies all parts of this ‘womanhood’ and turns it on its head: never 
grounded in her ‘home’ duties, never truly a consumer, but not a provider 
either.”** Suffering hunger and pangs of abandonment after Silvio accepts a 
job fishing at sea for months at a time, Graciela takes to her hammock and 
imagines herself in the “cirrus ships in the sky,” remembering that even as a 
child she had wanted to “ride ships” (24-25). Rather than being bound by 
her sex, station, and race, Graciela’s subjectivity is defined by her unwavering 
desire to be free, to travel, and to be intimately fulfilled. 
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Graciela’s imagination and desire to escape can be seen in the stories her 
parents’ friends tell about her childhood, and particularly in Graciela’s mem- 
ories of seeing a globe in a convent at the age of four (46, 25-28). As a child 
in the convent, Graciela understands herself for the first time as “a speck 
rising from the globe’s surface” (26). She asks, “How much bigger could the 
world be when the head of a tiny animal was her whole world?” (27). In an 
interview, Rosario notes that mapping is central to Song of the Water Saints, 
and this scene is especially meaningful. It is in this moment that “Graciela 
looks at the globe and starts trying to figure out the proportion of her life to 
the rest of the world.” Rosario argues that this is a “shocking revelation when 
you realize your entire universe is a speck; its mapped as a speck somewhere. 
And it makes you question what the size of your domain is. What is the size 
of you?”* The freedoms that Graciela takes in the face of the intimacies of 
colonial Blackness manifest as a desire to escape and to live a bigger life, free- 
doms that are deemed impossible given the terms under which she lives as a 
woman, widow, and mother. 

Throughout the course of the novel, Graciela abandons her home—a 
form of petit marronage that Neil Roberts defines as “individual fugitive 
acts of truancy.”** When she escapes from her suffocating life, she leaves her 
daughter to be cared for by her nonchalant lover, Casimiro. After Graciela 
absconds, she first takes another lover, Eli, a European man from “Germany- 
france” who was drawn to the island by erotic photographs of its exotic 
beauties (64-65). Eli brings Graciela to a brothel, orders her a bath with lav- 
ender and herbs, and it is understood that their sexual interaction infects her 
with syphilis. While Graciela tries to “own some of the pleasure,” she later 
realizes that “men were no more free, for all their mobility,” and she consid- 
ers the ridiculousness of having “expected Silvio, Casimiro, or even the fool 
beside her to hand her a world that was not theirs to give” (79-80). Chevalier 
argues that “Eli and Graciela are mutually desirous of experience; one has 
the gendered, racial, social privilege, and capital to acquire racialized sexual 
pleasure, the other is bound to the island, despite her attempts to explore her 
own world.”*” It is precisely because Graciela yearns for erotic freedom and 
for liberation from the intimacies of occupation that she tries and fails to find 
satisfaction in sexual encounters with Eli and, later, with other men in her 
community. Lorde argues that the “erotic is a measure between the begin- 
nings of our sense of self and the chaos of our strongest feelings,” and that 
“itis an internal sense of satisfaction to which, once we have experienced it, 
we know we can aspire”; over and over again throughout the novel Graciela 
attempts to achieve the erotic freedom that would allow her to live bigger 
than what is possible for poor Black women and femmes in the Dominican 
Republic under the U.S. occupation.** 

After escaping the brothel, Graciela takes a job as a domestic servant for 
an elite Dominican family, where she learns about the racial and domestic 
insecurities of the island’s upper class. She eventually flees their home after 
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being accused by the wife of sleeping with her husband and being threat- 
ened by the husband after he suspects that she has stolen his watch. Her 
final journey is to a convent, a return to the space where she first laid eyes 
on a globe, a moment that revealed her place in the world. She confides in 
a nun, Sol Elisa, that she had “waited on a long line to get born. Pushed the 
weaker souls aside,” underscoring her prescience and absolute impatience 
for living (151). Graciela begins to feel the symptoms of late-stage syphilis, 
including feverish visions of an approaching military man who transforms 
into a demon—premonitions of Trujillo’s impending dictatorship (171). She 
also has vivid dreams, a rememory of enslavement, marronage, and furtive 
freedoms: 


In one, rats chewed at the calluses of Graciela’s heels. She tore through 
dense forest, her heels further ripping on thorns and exposed tree 
roots. Fear of rats, then of running guardias, then of slave-hunters 
with dogs. Above her the sky was India ink, punctured by a bright 
white crack of light. Graciela came upon a mammoth coral reef 
flanked by coconut trees. The cluster of coral came together to form 
a pair of lips, from which came a heartbeat. She climbed the coral and 
slid deep into the cave’s center. (152-53) 


This scene, which flashes back to territorial escape and terror, culminates in 
the discovery of a safe cluster of coral near the sea, depicted in sensual detail 
as having “two lips” and a “heartbeat.” Graciela slips “deep” into the center 
of the cave, calling forth images of entering a woman’s body and underscoring 
histories of femme freedom practices while also conjuring her ancestral con- 
nection to fugitivity and marronage practices; recalling her maroon grandpai. 

This is by no means the only scene in the book that evokes histories 
of enslavement. For example, in an early scene, Graciela spits and curses, 
“iThief!” into the sea after one of Silvio’s many departures: “She spat her 
bitterness into the water . . . whose depths contained jewelry unhooked from 
the wrists of the wealthy, whole bodies of metal sea animals with fractured 
waists, and hundreds of ball-and-chained bodies trapped in white coral” 
(31). Here Rosario intimately ties together the complex histories of the trans- 
atlantic slave trade: the riches gained by exploitation, the ships lost at sea, 
and most devastating, the innumerable bodies trapped in the depths below. 
Thus, Rosario’s novel engages in what Edouard Glissant calls the poetics of 
relation. For Glissant, literary poetics become a technology that bears wit- 
ness to the terrors that our ancestors withstood. They are an aesthetic way 
to approximate the unknown that we live and share as Afro-descendants in 
the matrix of modernity. Rosario weaves these histories into the fabric of the 
everyday and exceptional lives of Dominican women and girls. Important 
to note is her use of punctuation in this scene and throughout the novel, 
which troubles the divide between English and Spanish language practices 
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by including inverted exclamation points and question marks. The effect is 
subtle, but a careful reader will note what Frances Aparicio calls a “subver- 
sive signifier” that “tropicalizes” the English language of the text.°? 
Graciela’s search for freedom leads her to danger and eventually to death 
as a result of syphilis. As Zamora argues, “Graciela’s subjectivity as an indi- 
vidual is one formed by her incessant ‘search’ for the intimacy and adventure 
that will fulfill her.”® Rosario depicts Graciela dying with “a map of the 
world on her face,” which Eliana Castro argues is a “(trans)figurative and 
disfiguring record of her tribulations.” Yet, while her excesses are radically 
rejected by her daughter Mercedes, they are later seen in the tempestuous 
decisions made by her granddaughter Amalfi, and are most broadly reflected 
in the patterns of behavior embodied by her great-granddaughter, Leila. The 
erotic and corporeal freedoms that Graciela asserts are the same desires that 
her daughter Mercedes attempts to suppress. Mercedes’s rejection of Gra- 
ciela’s reckless abandon and desire for freedoms heretofore denied to women 
and girls, especially Afro-descended peasants, causes Mercedes to cleave to 
domesticity and religiosity for safe harbor. Graciela’s syphilitic death ensures 
that Mercedes rejects her mother’s spirit of freedom. However, Mercedes does 
not lack but rather restrains her desire for intimate and corporeal freedom as 
a way to show her reverence for her Christian God. In one scene, Mercedes 
confides, “Young as she was, she suffered plenty for Him. Suppressed her nat- 
ural urges, like bathing in the rain, in a thunderstorm, where she was born, 
kept her hair from flying loose about her face the way she wanted. Tried not 
to let the new attention from men put a tremble on her lips. But those simple 
desires required hard bargaining with Him” (162). This refusal to give in to 
her urges is likewise tied to her fantasy of being a descendant of “royal white 
blood,” a story she conjured by revering a stolen wedding photograph of an 
elite handsome couple from her mother’s stint as a domestic worker. 
Tracking Mercedes’s rampant anti-Haitianismo is important within the 
context of tracing the intimacies of colonial Blackness. In her 2010 thesis “‘A 
Border Is a Veil Not Many People Can Wear, ” Megan Adams offers a gener- 
ous and critical reading of Mercedes’s deep-seated antagonism against and 
outright bloodthirst for Haitians and Dominicans of Haitian descent.* Mer- 
cedes bears witness to the infamous “Parsley Massacre” of 1937 in which 
“drunken Dominican soldiers, on orders from Trujillo, took their machetes 
and built a dam of human bodies in the western Dajabón River” (181). This 
death sentence was predicated on the subjects’ ability to pronounce the 
rolling consonant r in the word perejil (parsley), leading to the deaths of 
thousands of Haitians, Dominicans, and Dominicans of Haitian descent. As 
Ayuso has argued, the infamous Parsley Massacre has become a symbol of 
“the atrocities of the Trujillo years.”** Mercedes’s fear morphs into a smart- 
tongued disidentification with Blackness and staunch support for Trujillo’s 
dictatorship. Her modest kiosk has not one, but two portraits of “El Gen- 
eralisimo Doctor Rafael Leónidas Trujillo Molina, Benefactor de la Patria 
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y Padre de la Patria Nueva” (187). I contend that paying close attention 
to these scenes allows us to see how the racialized and gendered machina- 
tions of the intimacies of coloniality impact racial and ethnic relations in the 
Dominican Republic. 

Furthermore, Song of the Water Saints allows us to trace the love and 
resentment between mothers and daughters as a form of intimacy across four 
generations. Just as Mercedes resented Graciela for leaving, so too does Leila 
resent her mother Amalfi for choosing to stay in the Dominican Republic, 
even as the entire family migrated to New York in the 1980s. Leila’s explora- 
tion of her sexuality and her desire for corporeal and erotic freedom at the 
age of fourteen become the focus of the final arc of the novel. Like her great- 
grandmother Graciela, with whom she seems to communicate in a trance-like 
realm, Leila finds that sex does not necessarily offer erotic or corporeal sat- 
isfaction. Her precocious pursuit of Miguel—the married superintendent of 
her building who is more than ten years her senior—quickly turns into pedo- 
philic grooming. Miguel’s manipulations culminate in raping and threatening 
Leila. As she heals from this traumatic event, the truth of which she hides 
from even her closest friends, she begins to dream a patchwork of images: 


[Two] copulating lizards . . . cumulonimbus clouds shaped like 
ships . . . small brown hands paring an apple . . . the map of the world 
ona face... La Virgen de Altagracia without a face ... a peppermint 
stick inside a coffee cup . . . lavender tangled in pubic hair . . . a hat- 
box... mercury stained skin . . . an uncombed baby under a chair... 
a thorned and bleeding plaster heart. (238) 


Leila’s dreams are glimpses into her great-grandmother Graciela’s life and 
memories. Her desire for freedom is mediated through Graciela’s spirit, which 
she feels fluttering in her chest. Graciela whispers to her, “[Waited] on a long 
line to get born. Still, life dealt me a shit deal. Don’t listen to whoever invents 
magics about me. Always tried to live what I wanted. Never pretended to be 
a good woman. Never tried to be a bad one. Just lived what I wanted... . 
Make something better of it than me” (242). This scene is a revelation and a 
healing balm as Graciela is able to communicate to her great-granddaughter 
Leila through this intimate patchwork of dreams and offers her crucial advice 
about embodying freedom and corporeal control. Hey-Colón contends that 
Leila and Graciela’s healing “can only take place through movement, when 
waters (and bodies) can flow freely again” (19). This is made possible only 
through “the family migration to the United States and Leila’s integration 
of her great-grandmother’s past into her present and her future.”* Through 
these embodied memories, Leila is able to build the resolve to return home to 
her grandparents with a new sense of corporeal consciousness. 

Graciela’s erotic freedom, while punished by the limits of filial love and the 
reach of venereal disease, offered her the possibility of living and knowing 
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beyond what was permitted under the intimacies of colonial Blackness. As 
Chevalier argues, “This is Graciela’s entire feminist quest throughout the novel, 
to ‘feel beyond’ the limitations of her life and experience as she understands 
them to be.”® Her crystalline visions on her deathbed about the impending 
dictatorship, and later, her communion with her great-granddaughter Leila, 
illustrate the power of being in touch with erotic knowledge. “Sex,” Omise’eke 
Natasha Tinsley argues, “is almost as omnipresent in black Atlantic storytell- 
ing as salt water on an island.” In Song of the Water Saints, sex and the 
erotic are central to understanding the history of a nation and its diaspora. 
As Lorde notes, the erotic is “an assertion of the lifeforce of women; of that 
creative energy empowered, the knowledge and use of which we are now 
reclaiming in our language, our history, our dancing, our loving, our work, 
our lives.”% Graciela’s corporeal consciousness and search for erotic freedom 
over and against the intimacies of coloniality are precisely the powers that 
allow her spirit to communicate with her great-granddaughter more than 
seventy years after her death. The Black femme freedom practices illustrated 
in the novel represent one form of resistance to systems of heteropatriarchy, 
occupation, domination, and dictatorship that follows these generations of 
women and girls from the island to the diaspora. Santos-Febres argues that 
women who dare to be lucías, know that to be lucía is both a simulacrum and 
a weapon, “es atrevimiento necesario para imaginarse un mundo diferente” 
(17; “it’s a daring that is necessary to imagine a different world”). Graciela’s 
visionary liberation and her deep knowledge anchored in the erotic—which 
she shares with her great-granddaughter Leila—is likewise a labor that helps 
her to, in the words of her daughter Mercedes, “nudge humanity just a little 
further forward” (194). 


Bastarda Yo, Lesbiana 


Trifonia Melibea Obono’s 2016 novel La bastarda (translated into English in 
2018 as La Bastarda) is the first LGBTQ novel in the Equatoguinean literary 
corpus. The novel underscores the double standard within Fang marriage and 
partnering practices which, following Xhercis Méndez’s reading of Julieta 
Paredes’s Hilando Fino (2008), represents the “doble entronque” (double 
juncture) of European bourgeois colonial patriarchy and patriarchal Indig- 
enous practices.” La bastarda reveals that in a postcolonial Catholic nation 
under a repressive dictatorship, Fang practices of hierarchical polygamy, 
patriarchal structures, misogyny, and homophobia create a society where 
same-sex-loving women, girls, and femmes are both invisible and impossible 
subjects.” In fact, Luis Melgar Valero’s introduction to La bastarda informs 
us that in the Fang language “no existe ninguna palabra para designer una 
mujer lesbiana. La mujer lesbiana, simplemente no existe en la mente fang” 
(14; “There is no word to designate a lesbian woman. The lesbian woman 
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simply does not exist in the Fang mind”).” While Melgar Valero is not a 
speaker of Fang, the idea of a lack of a word for lesbian in the Fang lan- 
guage is echoed throughout the novel by various characters and leads many 
of them to denounce this form of same-sex desire as an impossibility: a les- 
bian simply cannot exist. Because languages change and expand over time 
and space, Obono’s narrative may be offering readers this impossibility as 
both a metaphor and/or a material reality. In either case, it is over and against 
a worldview that devalues same-sex love between women that Obono crafts 
La bastarda, making space to imagine other ways of being, knowing, and 
loving. Parker Brookie argues that “Okomo unravels traditional Fang soci- 
ety through the perspective of the queer and female subject.”” By centering 
the search for erotic and corporeal consciousness, Obono adds to the Black 
femme queer archive which calls attention to and seeks to dismantle com- 
pulsory heterosexuality, patriarchy, and normative power. Following Tinsley, 
La bastarda is a literary text that is a “queer, unconventional, and imagina- 
tive archive of the black Atlantic.”” In focusing on the protagonist’s practice 
of Black femme freedom in the face of racialized homophobia and cultural 
traditions, the author makes space for erotic and “disruptive possibilities for 
black womanhood to emerge” through practices of subversion, fugitivity, and 
ultimately marronage—the process of extricating oneself from enslavement 
through absconding and the creation of new communities outside of colonial 
orders.” The novel is written in the voice of a young girl, coming of age and 
coming to better understand her position within and outside of her commu- 
nity. At first childlike, the protagonist’s narrative voice builds with rage and 
rebellion, offering the reader a stunning portrait of what it means to come 
into one’s corporeal consciousness through acts of resistance and the erotic. 
The form of the novel itself reflects a political insurgency in its economy 
(under 100 pages) and its forceful and quick-paced narrative structure—the 
reader senses that this story must be told expeditiously. 

The protagonist, Okomo, is a sixteen-year-old orphan. Her unmarried 
mother died in childbirth and her father has not recognized her due to Fang 
cultural traditions that upon birth relegate Okomo to her maternal family. 
She is raised to understand that according to Fang practice, she is the daugh- 
ter and kin of every Fang adult man. As a result, Okomo belongs to every 
man and yet is recognized as the daughter of no man at all, “la hija de ningún 
varón” (32). She is in essence and in effect a bastard daughter, which causes 
her deep anguish and prompts her incessant search for her biological father. 
This relentless search is seen as a transgression, and she is punished by the 
head of her family, her grandfather Osa, for refusing to adhere to tradition. 
Her reprimand includes having to tend to her grandfather’s feet and toenails 
while listening to him recount the long history of the tribe. His pedantic 
speech irritates Okomo: “Estaba hastiada de escuchar las aventuras de los 
fundadores de nuestra tribu, hombres valientes de los que debería sentirme 
orgullosa” (33-34; “I was so sick and tired of listening to the adventures of 
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our tribe’s founders, brave men who I was supposed to be proud of,” 3). Her 
reticence is mirrored by the reactions of other women in the home, who also 
listen to Osa wax poetic about the great men of the Fang community and 
their bravery in establishing new communities in the uninhabited forests. 

Within her polygamous Fang family, Okomo contends with the relation- 
ships between her grandfather’s wives, including that of her own grandmother 
Ada and her rival—the youngest and newest wife who goes unnamed in the 
novel (a sign of her position within the family). Each of the women is dutiful 
yet rebellious, often condemning traditions that restrict their ability to act 
freely. The phrase “¡Maldita tradición!” uttered by the new wife becomes 
an echo heard throughout the novel as they each struggle to gain corporeal 
and erotic freedom from the constriction of heteronormative Fang practices. 
Okomo learns that the only reason she is considered an orphan is because her 
father had not completed the dowry payment for her mother at the time of 
her birth. Because her parents had broken the hard-and-fast rules of marriage 
within the Fang community, their relationship was considered adultery, with 
her father as a “desgraciado” (“scoundrel” or “disgraceful man”) and her 
mother as a “soltera fang” (32; “unmarried Fang woman,” 2). 

The frustration with women’s roles, the intimate impacts of gender 
domination, and the coloniality of gender in the Fang family surface in the 
experiences of the other women in the novel as well. For example, even as 
the second wife is doted on by Osa, she is irritated by having to play a sub- 
servient role to the first wife, Ada. Ada, having lost her preferred status, goes 
to great efforts to entice her husband Osa to return to their marriage bed, 
not for love, but to gain the power that is bestowed upon her for being in 
his favor. Despite her attempts to win his affections by purchasing spells, 
Ada rebels against her own growing invisibility with every fiber of her being 
by subverting power relations throughout the home. For example, as Osa 
drones on about the greatness of the male Fang lineage, Ada interrupts him, 
demanding that Okomo ask Osa about the lack of women in his stories: “Si 
en nuestra tribu no existian mujeres, porque Osa no las enumeraba entre el 
colectivo de heroes” (36; “If there were any women in our tribe since he had 
failed to mention any in his collection of heroes,” 6). The absence of women 
in his stories and in Fang kin histories is palpable, as is the absence of women 
in the “casa de la palabra,” the palaver house or house of the word, where 
men gather and make binding decisions over the entire community’s public 
and private affairs. 

Okomo detests the ways in which her life choices, desires, and possibili- 
ties are circumscribed by Fang cis-gender heteropatriarchy and misogyny. 
Okomo’s transgressions are linked to her relationship with her gay uncle, 
tio Marcelo, whom his family and community call “hombre-mujer” or “fam 
e mina” (man-woman), showing the existence of a terminology to denote a 
homosexual man. Because he refuses to reproduce with the wives to whom 
he has been assigned, and because he fails to fulfill his duty to impregnate the 
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wife of his infertile cousin, tio Marcelo is seen as the reason for the failing 
crops and is summarily ousted by the community. His house is burned to the 
ground and he flees to the forest to live with his friend Restituta, a disabled 
sex worker, and his lover Jesusin. His escape and refusal to be recruited into 
the scripts of heteropatriarchy and tradition can be read as a form of grand 
marronage, what Neil Roberts calls the “creation of communities of free- 
dom outside the parameters” of Fang society (10). For Roberts, maroons 
are “heretical, non-state actors” who “construct a clandestine series of hid- 
den transcripts in opposition to the zones of governance and appropriation 
intrinsic to existing state regimes of slavery (5).” They do so by “cultivating 
freedom on their own terms with a demarcated social space that allows the 
enactment of subversive speech acts, gestures, and social practices antitheti- 
cal to the ideas of enslaving agents (5).” ” Tio Marcelo engages in “grand 
marronage” even as it is dangerous and perhaps deadly to do so. 

In the wake of tio Marcelo’s narrow escape, Okomo refuses to denounce 
him and instead begins to question the limits of what makes a male-bodied 
person a “man” in the eyes of the Fang community. Soon after, Okomo is 
given a task that takes her through the forest on the outskirts of her commu- 
nity, and there she encounters a group of three mysterious girls—Dina, Pilar, 
and Linda—who give her a letter from tio Marcelo explaining his escape to 
the forest and his long-standing friendship with these young women. Dina, 
Pilar, and Linda confide in Okomo that they are both proud of and grateful 
for Marcelo: “Se habia convertido en el ejemplo a seguir al atreverse a deas- 
fiar al Consejo de Ancianos de la tribu” (62; “He had become an example 
for them to follow in having dared to challenge the Council of Elders of the 
tribe,” 32). Marcelo’s queer corporeal resistance and physical defection from 
the community offer a possibility and a path to freedom that inspire these 
young women who were his friends and confidants. Over the course of their 
friendship, Marcelo and the girls kept each other’s secrets about their illicit 
activities in the forest. 

While Okomo is at first reticent, Dina, Pilar, and Linda entice her into join- 
ing their “club de la indecencia” (“club of indecency”) and having group sex 
in the Fang forest. The girls assuage her fears, telling her: “Estas en el bosque: 
el bosque Fang es un entorno libre. Ahora eres libre” (57, 65; “You’re in the 
forest-the Fang forest is a free space. Now you’re free,” 35). Drawing the 
forest as a space of both temptation and liberation, Obono offers the possi- 
bility of freedom for her queer femme Fang characters. This sexual encounter 
is indeed liberating for Okomo: “Me estaba gustando y por primera vez en 
mi vida me sentia sexualmente libre” (65; “I was enjoying it, and for the 
first time in my life, I felt sexually free,” 35). Here, queer intimacies between 
women and girls act as both erotic experiences and a delving into corporeal 
knowledge. Aligned with Lorde’s assertion that “once we begin to feel deeply 
all the aspects of our lives, we begin to demand from ourselves and from 
our life-pursuits that they feel in accordance with that joy which we know 
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ourselves to be capable of,” Okomo’s erotic encounter awakens her. Okomo 
realizes that her attraction to women is not new, but rather a deeper feel- 
ing that she had shunned. “Our erotic knowledge empowers us, becomes a 
lens through which we scrutinize all aspects of our existence,” argues Lorde, 
“forcing us to evaluate those aspects honestly in terms of their relative mean- 
ing within our lives.””* It is here that Okomo begins to further question her 
grandparents’ insistence that she find a wealthy man to marry, and during her 
encounter with the indecency club, new intimate (im)possibilities take shape. 

Although the indecency club has a pact to only engage in group sex, 
Okomo falls in love with Dina and is publicly outed by Linda and Pilar when 
they find out about Dina and Okomo’s affair. Okomo’s “indecent” behavior 
marks her as an excessive and impossible member of the Fang community, 
and the four young women are summarily punished for going against Fang 
practices. Okomo recounts the punishments suffered by her lovers. Linda’s 
father sells her to pay off his gambling debts, a form of bride-price that the 
men in the town rush to agree to in the Casa de la Palabra. Dina is hast- 
ily married to her sister’s widower and is sent away to help raise her three 
nieces. Pilar “no volvió a salir de su casa” (“wasn't allowed to leave her house 
anymore,” 76), and when she finally reemerges in the community, is found 
to be pregnant by incest (103-5). It is revealed that Pilar had been raped by 
her father for years and that he murdered her mother when she discovered 
this abuse. Okomo’s sentence is months in the making, and during that time 
she is never left alone. She is forced to stay away from her friends and from 
her uncle, the “hombre-mujer.” She laments that her voice is silenced, “mi 
voz se apagó” (“my voice died out,” 77), or is extinguished (105). Okomo 
thus tracks how the shared intimacy and sexual pleasure among four women 
incur corporeal punishments, including losses of self- determination, of bodily 
control, and ultimately of her own voice. 

Part of Okomo’s punishment is to engage in domestic labor in the family 
home. Any complaint or objection is met with pointed criticism of her sexual 
deviance, as evidenced in her grandmother’s indictment during an argument 
over the retrieval of pots from the stove. According to Fang custom, women 
do not feel heat on their hands, and so handling hot pots directly from the 
flame without a dishcloth is considered a hyper-feminine and laudable act. 
When Okomo refuses to comply with this practice, her grandmother alleges 
that she has “tocado cosas peores con las manos” (106; “touched worse 
things with your hands,” 77). Touching a vulva, Ada continues, is the most 
disgusting thing Okomo can do: “¡Qué asco! No existe nada más asqueroso 
en la vida que tocar aquello. . . . Solo los hombres la tocan, las mujeres 
no. La tradición se respeta y tú la has violado junto a estas tres muchachas 
indecentes” (106; “How disgusting! There is nothing more disgusting in life 
than touching that. . .. Only men can touch it, not women. Tradition must 
be respected, and you have violated it with those three indecent girls,” 78). 
Women's bodies and genitals become “asqueroso,” disgusting organs to be 
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touched only by men for their sexual pleasure, or for reproduction. However, 
Okomo has experienced sexual pleasure, and as Ondo Edzodzomo argues, 
“La experiencia amorosa en el bosque entre Pilar, Dina, Linda y Okomo per- 
mite afirmar que el sexo sirve solo para procurar placer” (“The experience of 
love in the forest between Pilar, Dina, Linda and Okomo allows us to affirm 
that sex serves only to procure pleasure”).”” The fact that Okomo's grand- 
parents and even tío Marcelo declare that there exists no word for “lesbian” 
in Fang can be tied to the impossibility of women's sexual desire, erotic inti- 
macy, or corporeal consciousness outside of heteronormative arrangements. 
If indeed the erotic is off-limits for women and girls, then the idea that they 
would find pleasure, knowledge, and sexual satisfaction with one another 
and in groups is an unfathomable act and an offense within a worldview that 
sees vulvas as repellant organs. 

Okomo’s punishment is slightly alleviated when her extended family finds 
her a boyfriend nicknamed Pequeño, and she resigns herself to going with him 
on walks to the river, forests, and other places. One afternoon in the forest, 
Pequeño attempts to sexually assault her: “De repente me agarró los brazos 
por la espalada e introdijo sus dedos en mis genitales de manera agresiva, 
mientras yo intentaba zafarme” (107; “Suddenly he pulled my arms behind 
my back and jammed his fingers between my legs. I tried to escape . . .” 79). 
After Okomo fights him off, he confesses that he was simply fulfilling her 
grandmother's order; she had demanded that he confirm that Okomo is sexu- 
ally attracted to men (107). Here we can see an example of how consent can 
also carry the violence of anti-Blackness, because in Okomo's case we can see 
how Black women and femmes are not protected under the kind of consent 
wherein those closest to them affirm and require their violation. 

Okomo decides to leave her community after this assault, and she finds her 
father with the help of tío Marcelo's advice. She discovers him in a neighbor- 
ing town, confronts him, and asks to be part of his family. When he turns her 
away and demands that she return to the home of her mother’s kin, Okomo 
realizes that her grandparents were right: “Sólo era eso, una bastarda” (116; 
“I was just a bastarda,” 88). She leaves, but rather than return to her com- 
munity, she heads to the forest to reunite with tío Marcelo, Jesusín, Restituta, 
and Dina, Pilar, and Linda, who have managed to evade their punishments 
and abscond, the group creating a queer commune of sorts. For Okomo, 
these five people are “la única familia que la vida me había dado” (116; “the 
only family that life had given me,” 88). There in the Fang forest, Okomo is 
reunited with Dina, and the two travel deeper into the forest to enjoy each 
other's bodies: “Las dos nos adentramos en el interior del bosque para pas- 
arlo bien” (116; “Right away, the two of us went deep into the woods to be 
alone together,” 88). This final scene of the novel again frames the forest as a 
place of escape and potential liberation, especially for those on the periphery 
of social and cultural traditions: “El bosque de mi pueblo constituía el único 
refugio de las personas que no econtraban sitio en la tradición fang como yo: 
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como hija de una soltera. Bastarda yo, una mujer fang; bastarda yo, la hija 
de una soltera fang; bastarda yo, lesbiana” (116; “The forest was the only 
refuge for those who had no place in Fang tradition, like me. Pm a bastarda, 
a Fang woman; Pm a bastarda, daughter of an unmarried Fang woman; Pm 
a bastarda, a lesbian,” 88). The group's fugitive movida to the forest can be 
read as what Roberts calls “sociogenic marronage,” or the “supreme ideal of 
freedom,” which “denotes a revolutionary process of naming and attaining 
individual and collective agency, non-sovereignty, liberation, constitutional- 
ism, and the cultivation of a community that aligns civil society with political 
society.””* This scene is foreshadowed by Okomo’s grandfather Osa’s stories 
about the great Fang founders who established communities in the forests. 
Tio Marcelo and his partner along with Okomo, Dina, Linda, and Pilar ven- 
ture into the uninhabited forest and establish a new Fang community, thereby 
potentially becoming a new lineage in the Fang ethnic group. 

While it is important to underscore the forest as refuge and as the begin- 
ning of a maroon community of queer Fang kin and lovers, we must consider 
the concept and space of the forest within the longer history and cultural 
traditions of the Fang. The Fang forest has long been understood as a place 
of solidarity between women, a space where they give birth, where men do 
not often enter except to hunt, and as land that offer sustenance to entire 
communities. In the Fang language there are multiple words for “forest,” but 
because the novel is written in Spanish and later translated to English, read- 
ers are not privy to the precise words for forest that would be deployed in 
such contexts. As such, non-Fang readers are left with the unknown, and this 
is perhaps one of the most powerful linguistic decolonial moves made in La 
bastarda. Obono offers a critical narrative that can only be truly understood 
by those situated within the Fang and Equatoguinean contexts. 

The novel ends with the words “bastarda yo, lesbiana” (“I’m a bastarda, a 
lesbian”), and with Okomo forward-facing and conscious of what she means 
and how she matters within the context of the Fang world. This final utter- 
ance is likewise an indictment of Fang practices that erase and elide women 
both in their oral histories and in their cultural traditions. She pronounces 
herself “lesbiana” and “bastarda” in an act of witnessing her own position- 
ality and identity, and in a refusal to adhere to heterosexist and patriarchal 
norms that cast queer subjects as outside of personhood. For Okomo and 
her kin, “freedom is not a place; it is a state of being.”” The queer kinship 
that she helps to engender evokes longer histories of Black queer Atlantics 
that have no fixed beginnings or ends. The collective that Okomo joins in the 
forest can be read as an extension of Fang cultural practices and relations 
in/to the forest or even as a queer utopian commune. However, the ending 
of the novel is abrupt and unresolved, since the group is engaging in a dar- 
ing and dangerous fugitive practice which can potentially incur the wrath of 
the extended Fang community. As Johnson argues in Wicked Flesh, “[in] the 
practice of women loving each other, black women and girls, sometimes in 
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broader community of men and children of color, stepped into the fray on 
each others” behalf.”*% Okomo's erotic freedom in the face of the intimacies 
of coloniality, including the coloniality of gender, heteropatriarchy, misogyny, 
compulsory heterosexuality, homophobia, and other forms of domination, 
ushers in a space to develop and trust her corporeal consciousness, one that 
helps her to imagine other ways of being that are rooted in ontological free- 
dom, erotic desire, and the body. 


Sites of Freedom 


By Night the Mountain Burns, Song of the Water Saints, and La bastarda each 
illustrate how the machinations of power impact the intimate lives and sub- 
jective experiences of colonized peoples, particularly Black women, girls, and 
femmes. The insidiousness of occupation, dictatorship, and coloniality is sub- 
tly revealed through characters” attempts to understand and subvert orders 
of knowledge, gender, and power. Each of the authors demands that readers 
bear witness to the everyday forms of domination, visceral restlessness, and 
radical isolation that exist within communities racked by occupation and 
dictatorship. The narratives expose dictatorship as unfreedom, occupation 
as coercion, and the intimacies of coloniality as impossibilities. In doing so, 
the novels point to the ways that these forms of domination are public and 
manipulative, but also intimate and invasive; they reside in the consciousness 
of those who have experienced them and those who come after. 

While Ávila Laurel documents the “deads” and the tragedy of indiffer- 
ence, he also indicts the collective murder of a woman who sought to break 
free from communal mores. Rosario's novel offers the possibility of Black 
femme freedom beyond the politics of respectability and beyond the lim- 
its put on Black women's lives across four generations. Graciela's corporeal 
consciousness becomes a form of petit marronage, which allows her to fulfill 
her deepest desires to be free and, later, make spiritual connections to her 
great-granddaughter. Okomo's rebellion, the awakening of her erotic desire, 
and her decision to abscond to the forest to form a queer kinship collective of 
oustcasts breaks new ground in both the literary corpus of Equatorial Guinea 
and in tracking the queer Afro-Atlantic imagination. Okomo’s corporeal con- 
sciousness is also a form of marronage, a site of freedom and possibility that 
is likewise bounded, surrounded, and is attempting to undermine heteropa- 
triarchal and homophobic Fang cultural practices. 

What work does literature do in laying out the machinations of power? 
Of bearing witness to the unbearable? By engaging these texts in this first 
chapter, I hope to create a discursive space to consider the literatures of dia- 
sporic Afro-Atlantic Hispanophone writers as archives of indictment. The 
novels studied in this chapter bust wide open the potential sites of resistance 
in the diasporic cultural productions of the Afro-Atlantic. This is a collective 
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project that requires both storytellers and those who bear witness to these 
stories. Indeed, what is the labor and the demand of archives of indictment? 
If these texts are filled to the brim with rich histories, robust concepts, and 
complex imaginings of resistance and fugitivity, how can we bear witness to 
them? Indeed, who sees this? Just as Graciela and Okomo demand to be seen, 
the nameless narrator of By Night the Mountain Burns demands that readers 
refuse to turn their backs on history. Such an immense task requires an ethi- 
cal imagination, a faithful witnessing beyond colonial ways of knowing and 
being, and this is precisely the subject of the next chapter. 


Chapter 2 


+ 
Witnessing 
Hey, World—here Iam... Pm here, and I want recognition, 


whatever that mudder-fuckin word means. 
—Piri Thomas, Down These Mean Streets 


“Who has seen this?” This is the question that lé thi diem thúy asks in her 
debut novel, The Gangster We Are All Looking For. lès novel, about a Viet- 
namese refugee family haunted by war and the drowning death of their son, 
is narrated by a nameless young protagonist. In one passage, she explains 
the exterior optics of her home in southern California: “It is hot and dusty 
where we live. Some people think it’s dirty but they don’t know much about 
us.” She goes on to describe their “gardens full of lemongrass, mint, cilantro, 
and basil.” While passersby may see “the pigeons pecking at the day-old rice 
and the skinny cats and dogs sitting in the skinny shade of skinny trees,” they 
miss the beauty of “the berries that we pick,” and the staircase that her father 
lovingly built from her bedroom window to the backyard. Indeed, she asks, 
“Who has seen this?”! 

I teach 1é’s novel whenever I have the opportunity to explore its well- 
worn themes of migration, displacement, nation, and identity through the 
perspectives of postwar Vietnamese refugees in the United States. This pas- 
sage in particular has prompted one of my favorite assignments, in which 
students are tasked with formulating a creative project in any medium that 
reflects something about their kin or community that they know or see but 
others do not. The “who has seen this?” project, inspired by this tender and 
unnerving novel, has produced pieces that offer powerful sociopolitical com- 
mentary and reveal intimate portraits of kinship and labor that often go 
unseen in places like the university classroom. This unassuming experimental 
text has likewise propelled my meditation on faithful witnessing in forums 
ranging from ethnic studies courses to English critical theory seminars. It 
was in thinking about the ways we bear witness to the lives, struggles, and 
oppression reflected in texts such as these that I began to construct a meth- 
odology shaped by the ethical task of witnessing faithfully within and across 
relations. 
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Another example of faithful witnessing can be seen in Piri Thomas's 
groundbreaking book Down These Mean Streets (1967), which offers a 
glimpse into the life of an Afro-Puerto Rican man coming of age from the 
1930s to the 1960s.? Thomas's work has been the source of some of the rich- 
est scholarship in Latinx studies, particularly with respect to race, gender, 
class, and color.? Many scholars have examined Thomas's identity formation 
and positionality in his debut autobiographical novel in order to consider the 
histories of Puerto Ricans and Black Puerto Ricans in the United States.* Still 
others have analyzed Thomas's work through the lenses of psychoanalysis, 
linguistics, racial formation, and geography.* Such scholarship has laid the 
groundwork for much of Afro-Latinx studies today. While this chapter does 
not engage Down These Mean Streets as a primary text, I use this founda- 
tional text as a point of departure for my meditation on witnessing. It is the 
narrator Piri's prologue on being recognized by his father, by New York, by 
his community, and by the world that is most striking to me in this regard. 
In the film The World of Piri Thomas (1968), Gordon Parks offers us a stun- 
ning and heartbreaking view of the places and people that young Piri and 
the author Thomas were speaking to and with.* Parks's film allows us to 
glimpse some of the lived experiences of Puerto Rican and African American 
communities in New York City in the late 1960s, and through its snippets of 
sights and sounds, bears witness to the ways that their lives were often only 
seen by one another. An elite and mostly white New York City is presented 
in sharp juxtaposition to both Spanish Harlem and Harlem. The lives that 
are deeply entangled through historical and political forces of migration, dis- 
enfranchisement, and exploitation seemed (and continue to seem) to exist in 
different worlds, never meeting. I am interested in how the labor of witness- 
ing is undertaken, not only by Thomas and Parks but also by writers, poets, 
and people living always in recognition of each other's humanity even amid 
the structures and practices of coloniality that elide their struggles and deny 
their lived experiences. In this chapter, I examine this form of recognition 
as witnessing, building on the work of women of color feminist thinkers 
and philosophers who have uncovered different ways of seeing and knowing 
that do not require recognition from elites, whites, or otherwise enfranchised 
people, but rather see the most value from within each other. 

Peppered with “gutter language” and predicated on contentions with 
racial and ethnic identity, Down These Mean Streets opens with a prologue— 
young Piri hollering from the rooftop of his Spanish Harlem tenement: “I 
want recognition.”” In the text, Thomas offers the reader the opportunity to 
bear witness to the humanity and lived experiences of working-poor, racial- 
ized, and immigrant communities from the Great Depression through the 
civil rights era. What Thomas's Piri demands of us, the reader, is to see him 
against the grain of powerful tropes that cast Puerto Ricans and other racial- 
ized and oppressed groups as pathological peoples suffering from a culture 
of poverty.’ Much of the radical post-1960s “coming-to-consciousness” 
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literature by U.S. Latinxs and people of color makes similar demands on the 
readers: to witness and recognize the hostility of heteropatriarchy and white 
supremacy, the aftermath of colonization and migration, and the humanity 
and lived experiences of their subjects.? Yet, how can we read resistance in 
these texts? Is it possible to bear witness to what the authors offer or to what 
the characters narrate (and often demand)? 

In this chapter, I use the examples of lé and Thomas as a point of depar- 
ture to argue that Junot Díaz's The Brief Wondrous Life of Oscar Wao and 
Donato Ndongo' Shadows of Your Black Memory, products of distinct liter- 
ary traditions and published twenty years apart, engage in what the Latina 
feminist philosopher María Lugones calls “faithful witnessing.” !? Faithful 
witnessing is a political act that aligns itself within feminist and decolonial 
epistemologies. The act of faithful witnessing, as demonstrated by the novels’ 
narrators, allows us to understand shifts in the structure of power and resis- 
tance to domination, particularly the domination of women of color, femme, 
and queer bodies. My effort to build on the decolonial feminist philosophical 
concept of faithful witnessing as a decolonizing practice is part of a larger 
political project of engaging the work of women of color as tools that guide 
us toward liberation. In examining these works, I also aim to illustrate how 
literary poetics labor to reveal faithful witnesses who work against the grain 
of dominant narratives and against erasure. 

Carolyn Forché’s edited anthology Against Forgetting: Twentieth-Century 
Poetry of Witness (1993) offers an opportunity to read poems that emerged 
from some of the most unthinkable political and social catastrophes, such 
as the Holocaust, the Armenian genocide, and South African apartheid. The 
collection posits that poetry, in whole and in snippets, is “evidence of what 
occurred.” !! Considering poetry as a method of evidencing, as a way of bear- 
ing witness, is nothing short of revolutionary, for it brings to the surface the 
economy of the form as a kind of documentation and it bridges the individual 
to the collective.!? Forché further contends that “the poem might be our only 
evidence that an event occurred: it exists for us as the sole trace of an occur- 
rence.”1 I telegraph poetry to the labor of poetics and consider the ways 
that fiction and poetry have acted as vessels through which to tell “othered” 
histories, silenced histories, and stories of survival and resistance. Oral and 
written storytelling is a labor which keeps alive that which ought not to be 
forgotten, the stories that Aimé Césaire argues “are not to be so easily dis- 
posed of.”'* As Audre Lorde reminds us in her poem “Sisters in Arms,” one 
of the most important tasks we have in the battle against oppression is to 
“fight side by side,” documenting “our dead behind us” and ushering in the 
possibilities of futurities beyond the death knell of colonialism through a 
“ritual of healing.” » 

In Pilgrimages/Peregrinajes: Theorizing Coalition against Multiple Oppres- 
sions (2003), Maria Lugones describes the act of “faithful witnessing” as a 
method of collaborating with those who are silenced. This concept is both 
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a political act and a feminist philosophical approach that aligns itself with 
women of color and decolonial epistemologies. Lugones deploys faithful wit- 
nessing as a strategy through which oppressed peoples form coalitions in order 
to combat multiple and systematic oppressions.!* In what follows, I provide a 
context for the concept of faithful witnessing and offer some examples in two 
novels from the Afro-Latinx and Afro-Hispanic tradition: Junot Díaz's The 
Brief Wondrous Life of Oscar Wao and Donato Ndongo's Shadows of Your 
Black Memory. In doing so, I argue that just as Thomas's narrative is respond- 
ing to the sociopolitical struggles of Latinxs and Afro-Latinxs in the civil rights 
era, Ndongo and Díaz are responding to experiences of religious colonization 
in the twentieth century and coloniality and gender violence in the twenty-first 
century, respectively. The concept of faithful witnessing is a useful tool through 
which to analyze these texts and read resistance in postcolonial and decolo- 
nial narratives. Furthermore, the practice of faithful witnessing is one that 
oppressed and colonized peoples have deployed since time immemorial as a 
method of bearing witness to each other’s humanity even as they faced myriad 
forms of violence. The texts analyzed in this chapter mark ways of tracking 
narratives of indictment, and offer an opportunity for readers to read against 
the grain of foundational histories that often erase the lived experiences and 
perspectives of those most directly affected by colonialism, coloniality, and 
anti-Blackness. By examining the literary works produced by Afro-Atlantic 
Hispanophone diasporic subjects written in English, Spanish, and Spanglish, 
as faithful witnesses, we align ourselves with insurgent worldviews that offer 
new ways to understand decolonization as project and practice. 


Framing Faithful Witnessing 


Witnessing as a concept has a long history within feminist, philosophical, 
decolonial, religious, and juridical debates. For example, in Witnessing 
Beyond Recognition, Kelly Oliver develops a theory of subjectivity whose 
cornerstone is the very act of witnessing. Oliver contends that the Hege- 
lian master-slave dialectic can leave the oppressed unrecognized, needing 
or desiring only what their dominators can provide." The act of witnessing 
then enables unrecognized subjects to demand that their oppression be seen 
beyond the dynamics of agonistic recognition. 

Oliver argues that victims of unthinkable oppressions, such as enslavement 
or the Holocaust, “do not merely articulate a demand to be recognized or to 
be seen. Rather, they witness to pathos beyond recognition.”** In the context 
of colonization and coloniality, Nelson Maldonado-Torres asserts that “the 
demand for liberation is also a demand for recognition,” and this is a twofold 
ethical act of giving and demanding.” In Decolonizing Methodologies, Linda 
Tuhiwai Smith also highlights the importance of “witnessing,” “claiming,” 
and “testimonio” as ways in which Indigenous and colonized peoples can 
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“make claims and assertions about [our] rights and dues.”?” Smith names 
claiming and testimony as central to the act of witnessing; testimonies, she 
argues, are vehicles through which “the voice of a ‘witness’ is accorded space 
and protection.”?! I am attentive to the articulation of the witnesses’ pro- 
tected space and to the ways in which witnessing in literature could provide 
safe spaces to reflect on and indict violence, particularly the violence endemic 
to colonization and coloniality. 

As Oliver’s concept of witnessing goes beyond agonistic Hegelian recogni- 
tion, Lugones’s concept of faithful witnessing, as a decolonial practice, goes 
beyond colonial epistemologies. Faithful witnessing, as a decolonial feminist 
tool, makes visible the often-unseen consequences of the coloniality of power, 
knowledge, and gender.” Coloniality is not only tied to colonialism or racial 
classification, but rather is “an encompassing phenomenon, since it is one of 
the axes of the system of power and as such it permeates all control of sexual 
access, collective authority, labor, subjectivity/intersubjectivity and the pro- 
duction of knowledge from within these intersubjective relations.”?* Lugones 
theorizes witnessing by centering the struggles of women of color. She under- 
stands witnessing as a praxis of epistemic pilgrimaging against physical and 
metaphysical domination. This no doubt is dangerous in a real-world sense, 
since witnessing threatens dominant powers and established scripts. “To wit- 
ness faithfully,” Lugones explains, “one must be able to sense resistance, to 
interpret behavior as resistant even when it is dangerous, when that inter- 
pretation places one psychologically against common sense, or when one is 
moved to act in collision with common sense, with oppression.””° She posits 
that in order to see resistance, one must be able to see domination, which 
itself is a subversive act. It is in the act of perceiving resistance to oppression 
“in [its] complex interconnections,” or beyond the colonial difference that 
“fragment[s] people categorically,” that we can locate one another as “pos- 
sible companions in resistance.”?* Faithful witnessing puts the viewer in the 
path of danger, but also conveys meaning against the grain of domination. 
This act offers a view from below, from within the matrices of oppression, 
and recognizes multiple forms of resistance.?” 

Popular conceptions of witnessing define the act as a kind of bearing wit- 
ness to types of truth, as in “eye-witnesses to historical facts or accuracy.” ?’ 
Yet, it also has religious connotations: “Witnessing has both the juridical 
connotations of seeing with one’s own eyes and the religious or now political 
connotations of testifying to that which cannot be seen, or bearing witness.” 
It is this dual meaning which underscores my reading of Shadows of Your 
Black Memory through a faithful witnessing framework. The juridical and 
religious meanings of witnessing provide a space through which to analyze 
Ndongo’s narrative of one community’s experience with religious and politi- 
cal colonization in (Spanish) Equatorial Guinea. 

Lugones further argues that faithful witnessing challenges singular nar- 
ratives or dominant perspectives, and in doing so takes subjects away from 
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singular interpretations of truth, knowledge, and rights. Instead, faithful 
witnessing moves subjects toward a polysensical approach, one which under- 
stands that there are many worlds, and which sees/reads many perspectives, 
particularly the perspectives of those who are dehumanized or rendered 
invisible. One way that literature conveys these multiple narratives is through 
the use of multiple narrators, or multiple perspectives of the same moments 
or experiences. An example of this is the way that Díaz provides multiple 
and competing narratives in The Brief Wondrous Life of Oscar Wao. Díaz's 
characters bear witness to the physical, historical, and psychosocial violence 
of coloniality. 

A polysensical approach, akin to Chela Sandoval's concept of differential 
consciousness, is aligned with a decolonial ethics that looks to different forms 
of knowing and being as a practice and as politic. According to Sandoval, 
“Differential consciousness has also been defined by Anzaldúa as the work- 
ings of the “soul y and by Audre Lorde when she describes the “erotic” as a place 
where “our deepest knowledges’ are found.”*° Similarly, in his 2011 essay 
“Decolonizing Post-Colonial Studies and Paradigms of Political-Economy,” 
Ramón Grosfoguel argues: “A truly universal decolonial perspective cannot 
be based on an abstract universal (one particular that raises itself as a uni- 
versal global design), but would have to be the result of the critical dialogue 
between diverse critical epistemic/ethical/political projects towards a pluriv- 
ersal as opposed to a universal world.” He contends that the decolonization 
of knowledge requires that we “take seriously the epistemic perspective/cos- 
mologies/insights of critical thinkers from the Global South thinking from 
and with subalternized racial/ethnic/sexual spaces and bodies.”* Faithful 
witnessing as a radical and ethical decolonial practice rejects universal nar- 
ratives and instead privileges the perspectives, cosmologies, and insights of 
peoples on the underside of coloniality and ongoing settler colonialism. 

Lugones refers to two distinct perspectives: a view from above and a view 
from below. There is “the bird’s-eye view—the perspective from up high ... 
the analysis of life and history. There is the pedestrian view—the perspective 
from inside the midst of people, from inside the layers of relations and insti- 
tutions and practices.”** The view from above represents an assumptive view 
invested in vestiges of history and the mechanisms of oppression, whereas 
the view from below negotiates oppression through relational practices. For 
Lugones, the pedestrian view is one that understands internal and external 
meaning; one that, because it sees relations from up close, can provide ways 
of seeing and resisting erasure and indifference to oppression. 

Faithful witnessing offers a lens through which to recognize the assertion 
of humanity and dignity in moments when these would otherwise be unseen 
or ignored. The concept of faithful witnessing has been used in ethnographic 
research with specific attention to LGBTQ youth of color. Cindy Cruz’s 
“LGBTQ Street Youth Talk Back: A Meditation on Resistance and Witness- 
ing” offers faithful witnessing as a framework for understanding those who 
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bear the weight of interlocking oppressions. She posits that employing faith- 
ful witnessing in ethnographic work acts as recognition of the “rejection of 
this radical othering that often happens in social science research.”* It is 
what happens when a person is not complicit with the powers that dehu- 
manize others. In this way, Cruz's study shows how faithful witnessing 
offers an “opening for critical and decolonizing ways to position ourselves 
as researchers of color, in standpoints that help us recognize these gestures 
of resistance.”* It is in the faithful witnessing of moments of resistance, fail- 
ure, deception, triumph, violence, love, and small histories that one actively 
participates in the affirmation of other voices and the substantiation of other 
truths. Without this kind of recognition, histories are erased, silenced, and 
ultimately invalidated as human experiences. 

In Specters of the Atlantic (2005), lan Baucom argues that “to ‘witness’... 
is to regard something that appears both in the guise of the event and in the 
form of the series, to see what we see as if we are seeing again what we are 
seeing for the first time, to encounter history as déja vu.”* Here Baucom 
attends to the historical hauntological interrogation of the Zong massa- 
cre (1781), noting the limits of Hegelian justice and turning to Caribbean 
poetics as a space of reckoning. Namely, he examines how both Glissant’s 
conceptualization of poetics of relation and Derek Walcott’s poem “The Sea 
Is History” take up the Zong massacre—not in name, but in the guise of the 
poetic form. Glissant and Walcott bear witness to the event and recognize the 
narrative as a constitutive part of the history of the Caribbean, of the sea, and 
in relation to their own being. Their poetics make it possible for readers to 
become faithful witnesses to the guise of the event—a massacre of enslaved 
peoples on the high seas—and to the form of the historical series—a massa- 
cre of Black bodies in a watery grave containing countless others, modernity 
pulling bodies into and across the sea, slavery and its afterlife. 

Baucom cites and counters Fred D’Aguiar’s line, “The past is laid to rest 
when it is told,” with an imagined response from Glissant: “The past is laid 
to rest when it is related.”** The Glissantian relation, Baucom argues, “is not 
about forgetting but about living on within the abysmal.”*” I posit that the 
narratives told and retold over generations are never laid to rest, but rather 
are conjured over and again, seeking faithful witnesses. To be a faithful wit- 
ness means to align oneself with these stories, to be haunted by the remnants, 
to be stirred by the irreconcilable, and to keep those histories alive. A poly- 
sensical position would posit incommensurable views such as “The past is 
never laid to rest,” or “The past demands faithful witnesses,” or, in fact, “The 
past rests only when it devours those who deny it.” To be a faithful witness, 
then, one must see the guise of the event and the form of the series—that is, a 
faithful witness must see past the appearance to the true nature of the event, 
and then must identify it as a pattern; or rather, as part of a long history of 
such oppression and domination. Faithful witnessing is always already part 
of the ethical actions of a decolonizing politic. 
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In reading Shadows of Your Black Memory and The Brief Wondrous Life 
of Oscar Wao as narratives that act as faithful witnesses to coloniality, I take 
up women of color theorizing and the decolonial attitude. Faithful witnessing 
takes seriously the knowledge of those who have historically been silenced, 
cast as ahistorical subjects, or considered insignificant.* The decolonial atti- 
tude sustains a “new ethics beyond coloniality” and is an “expression of an 
ethical subjectivity that defines and positions itself in a way that promotes 
decolonization and re-imagines human relationships.”** Thus, I engage the 
fiction produced by Afro-Atlantic writers, and read these works against the 
grain of power and towards a decolonial praxis. 


Witnessing Cosmologies Collide 


Donato Ndongo’s novel Shadows of Your Black Memory (2007) is perhaps 
the best-known literary text translated to English in the Equatoguinean 
canon. (It was published in Spanish as Las tinieblas de tu memoria negra 
in 1987.) The novel is at once a fictional account of Spanish colonization in 
Equatorial Guinea and the narrative of a particular subject: an Equatogu- 
inean in exile who witnessed the political transitions of both Equatorial 
Guinea and Spain during the late 1960s. As Michael Ugarte has noted about 
Ndongo’s unique position as a Spanish writer and journalist in the 1970s: 
“He was strange: a colonial subject of flesh and bone—we needn’t forget his 
skin. . . . Writing from the subject position of a black man is uncommon, if 
not completely absent, in the annals of Spanish literature.”*° Shadows tells 
the story of a boy being raised within two cultures: his Fang community, of 
which his uncle is one of the most respected elders, and that of the Spanish 
Catholic missionaries, of whom he is a student. The text, written as a retro- 
spective account from the vantage point of adulthood, articulates the contact 
between the two worlds, each fighting to survive the other. The narrator’s 
uncle, Tio Abeso, is the community’s leader but his brother, the narrator’s 
father, seems to embrace Catholicism and the sweeping changes being made 
in the Spanish colonial regime. Throughout the text, Tio Abeso and the Span- 
ish priest, Father Ortiz, battle for the young narrator’s loyalty. They each see 
him as a vessel through which their respective worldviews will either uphold 
or subvert the new colonial order. Esther Sánchez-Pardo argues that rather 
than solely a work of fiction, Shadows of Your Black Memory is a “compel- 
ling memoir, the story of a boy coming of age over the background of the 
last years of Spain's colonial rule over Guinea. From the perspective of a 
grown-up man living in Spain, the memories are themselves an exploration 
of how he arrived at the land that paradoxically has become an object of 
anxiety as well as the possibility to fulfill his emancipatory project.”*! In fact, 
Susan Martin-Márquez contends that such literary works are more than just 
histories or memoirs, but rather are texts that offer the possibility of bearing 
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witness to the histories of resistant colonial subjects. “While Spanish African- 
ist texts are preoccupied with mobilizing the colonies and the colonized in the 
construction of Spanish national identity,” she argues, “Tinieblas [Shadows] 
emphasizes that now it is the Guineans” turn to construct their own nation— 
with and against Spain and Spaniards.”* 

The boy, a witness to the debates between his uncle and the missionary 
priest, begins to see the ways in which Tío Abeso is fighting not only Father 
Ortiz but also what Ngúgi wa Thiong'o deftly describes as colonialism's “cul- 
tural bomb.” In Decolonising the Mind, Ngúgi argues that this cultural bomb 
effectively annihilates people's “belief in their names, in their language, in 
their environment, in their heritage of struggle, in their unity, in their capaci- 
ties and ultimately in themselves.” Furthermore, it fosters disidentification 
and cultivates a sentiment of ahistoricity: “It makes them see their past as 
one wasteland of non-achievement and it makes them want to distance them- 
selves from that wasteland.”* As Martin-Márquez so aptly notes, Ndongo's 
use of “polyphonic interior monologues” exposes how his indoctrination 
into Catholic religiosity collides with the worldview and the humanity of his 
Fang community: “The narrator's thoughts are permeated with the xenopho- 
bic discourses repeated ad nauseam in the Spanish colonial world, from the 
patriotic Falangist hymns sung by the children every morning before the flag 
outside the school, to the imperialist history textbooks recited aloud in class, 
to the hate-infused “religious” lessons imparted by Don Ramón and Father 
Ortiz.”* Throughout Ndongo’s narrative, there are moments when the boy 
rejects and disidentifies with his own extended family and community, seeing 
them as “dimwitted” and “savage” (59).* In one instance, while alongside 
the priest on his conversion mission, the boy notes: 


With the priest I asked myself if all those dirty smelly blacks, no mat- 
ter that they were dressed in their Sunday best, if those poor folks 
devoured by mosquitos, reduced to a hypnotic, irreversible state by 
dysentery and malaria, always looking lethargic, dazed, submissive, 
if only those men, women, and children, so dimwitted, so attached 
to the savage nature surrounding them, were worthy of the immense 
goodness I was trying to bring them as I offered the possibility of a 
new life, eternal life, amen, per omnia secula seculorem, trying to rid 
them of their idolatry and elevating them to the supreme category of 
civilized beings. (59) 


Here the narrator exemplifies one of the effects of the cultural bomb that 
“makes them want to identify with that which is furthest removed from 
themselves. . . . It even plants serious doubts about the moral rightness of 
struggle. Possibilities of triumph or victory are seen as remote, ridiculous 
dreams.”** In fact, the boy thinks that his uncle’s rejection of Catholicism 
and the Spanish occupiers is a contempt born out of ignorance. Tío Abeso, he 
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recounts, “saw no advantage at all in making friends with the white occupi- 
ers; and that was the origin of his contempt of those who were ignorant of 
your people, a contempt you thought was spite” (84-85). It is through the 
narrator's retrospective that we bear witness to these colliding cosmologies. 

The novel begins in Spain with the narrator, now an adult, approaching 
an old and decrepit Reverend Father, informing him of his choice to aban- 
don his studies and return to Equatorial Guinea. The narrator confesses that 
he had known for a very long time that it was not his call to be a priest: “I 
had this feeling some time ago, but I doubted, I fought with myself, I asked 
for guidance. And because my soul can no longer endure such a conflict, it’s 
time to put an end to it” (11). He describes a feeling of strength, an ancestral 
power that drives and speaks through him: “It wasn’t difficult for me to say 
this; the fear was no longer in me, and it was as if ancestral powers were 
speaking for me. The moon had become radiant” (11). The moon’s radiance 
signals his relief in this scene and foreshadows his coming-of-age ceremony 
held in resplendent moonlight. Of this moment he writes, “The moon glowed 
above, a big moon, round, smiling, and guiding you to the dwelling of the 
dead, the center of your beginnings and your power” (137-38). While in 
that scene the moonlight was leading him to the resting place of his ances- 
tors, he still chose to leave Equatorial Guinea to become a priest. Now, with 
his resolve to return home, he feels that the ancestral strengths are renewed 
within him. This is the first sign of what is to come in the novel, a consistent 
battle between the promises and mystic rituals of Catholicism and the beliefs 
and ceremonies of his community. 

The readers are spectators to the narrator’s indoctrination into these com- 
peting worldviews. Early in the narrative, the boy is chosen to be Father Ortiz’s 
companion and to assist him as translator as he preaches to different members 
of the community (many of whom are the boy’s extended family members): 
“Yes, you assisted him and in all the villages you instructed the black savages 
to rid themselves of totemic symbols, lances, arrows dipped in poison, masks, 
wood figurines, bronze effigies, and drums while you spoke of the wrath of 
God against those who kept the devil inside, and Father Ortiz took all those 
things away to burn them, or so he said” (23). The boy, proud of his status as 
an altar boy and assistant to the priest, takes seriously the task of conveying 
the damnation that people would earn by rejecting Father Ortiz’s admoni- 
tions. His instruction, in both the church and at the Catholic school with his 
pedantic teacher, Don Ramón, creates a dichotomous reality with his life at 
home as the nephew of a respected community leader. His school experiences 
read like pages from critical anticolonial narratives on colonial education, and 
reveal how youth were trained to speak in Spanish, taught Spanish history, 
and punished for any sign of speaking their indigenous languages: 


[When] Don Ramón asked you what you were your little voice stood 
out clearly: all of us together are Spaniards by the grace of God! 
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And why are we Spanish? Intoned Don Ramón, and your clear voice 
again stood out: we are Spaniards blessed for having been born in a 
country called Spain. And with Don Ramón facile explanations you 
accepted the inexorable and inextricable absurdity of successive cen- 
turies: Spaniards had come to save you from anarchy because your 
ancestors were heathens, barbarians, cannibals, idolaters, who kept 
cadavers in their dwellings, vestiges of savagery that you censored 
along with Father Ortiz. (22-23) 


In the presence of Don Ramón and under the influence of Father Ortiz, the 
boy takes on the Spanish missionaries” colonial attitude and perspective. He 
begins to see his own people and his family as fetishistic and uncivilized, and 
looks to Spain and Christianity as beacons of civility and progress. 

The boy constantly negotiates his beliefs and practices, at one point 
daydreaming about his future as an adult man in the tribe: “Pd be able to 
go hunting with Tío Abeso. . . . Pd sit down with the elders in the meet- 
ing house and no one would be able to say, hey you kid, don't bother your 
elders” (32-33). These musings of hunting and sitting with the elders go on 
until his initiation ceremony begins. The boy's ecstasy culminates when Tío 
Abeso falls into a trance and recites the names of the familial ancestors, their 
nomadic history to the point of settlement, and finally acknowledges the boy 
as “a legitimate descendant of the ancestors and a bona fide member of the 
tribe” (35-36). The boy soon realizes that he is no ordinary member, but 
rather one who is consecrated to carry on the tribe's traditions and collec- 
tive memory. The continuing ceremony takes place over five weeks, and the 
boy witnesses and retells each ritual in detail. It is during this time that he 
undergoes moonlit walks with his uncle, has his foreskin cut, and encounters 
the spirit of his grandfather standing on a crocodile on the riverbanks. These 
sacred moments he experiences at the age of six are bookended by earlier reli- 
gious incidents. Thus, the chapter is literally situated between his cursing the 
tribe at Father Ortiz's side, and his memories of internalizing the catechism 
and reenacting the ceremonies he witnesses in church at the age of eight. 
The boy, straddling two worlds, never wavers from faithfully witnessing, and 
speaks honestly, even matter-of-factly, about their competing realities. He 
bears witness to the shifts within his family and community, and the Church's 
assault on Fang cosmology. He does so retrospectively, acknowledging that 
the political and religious oppressions as well as the resistance practices are 
intermeshed with one another. Though he admires the Church officials, he 
does not hide or underplay their disdain for his community. However, he 
continually equivocates about whether he could ever live the life of a peasant 
farmer like his father, going on “day after day, always, back and forth” (96). 
In comparison, a prospective life in the priesthood appeals to him. 

In one of the most riveting moments of the novel, the boy bears witness to 
a debate between Tío Abeso and Father Ortiz. While Father Ortiz never loses 
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hope of converting Tío Abeso to Christianity, Tío Abeso maintains his acts of 
resistance with the goal of getting rid of Father Ortiz and the missionaries: 


He would call my uncle a blasphemer and tell him he would go 
to hell. And with infinite patience Tío Abeso answered that at the 
moment they were not in a territory of the white man’s tribe, that he 
hadn’t gone to the other man’s tribe trying to convert everyone to his 
belief, and he told the priest there was no reason for him to be angry, 
and he asked him whether he could give me any idea how to find that 
place where I will burn, and whether he has been there. (86-87) 


Tío Abeso and Father Ortiz, with the boy as translator, go on to discuss 
matters of polygamy, medicine, law, land, and the worship of ancestral and 
religious figures. In this debate, Tío Abeso argues that Fang traditions are no 
stranger than Father Ortiz's cosmological beliefs, questioning whether Father 
Ortiz has seen any of the transcendental planes of which he preaches. Father 
Ortiz, whose definitive mission is to convert Tío Abeso, retorts by calling him 
a blasphemer, an idol worshiper, and a licentious adulterer (85-93). 

When asked by Father Ortiz about the fact that the tribe has no books 
with which to record their history, Tío Abeso states: 


We don't read books. We know our tradition because the eldest mem- 
ber passes it on to the young so that when he too is old, he will in 
turn impart the tradition to his young. This is how we have always 
lived. You say you have brought medicine, but you found medicine 
here too. You say you have brought peace, but you were the ones who 
incited war. And tell me, don't the tribes of white people fight among 
themselves? The only problem I see with you is that you want us to 
give up our customs and trust your ancestors. And that can't be. I 
can't tell the member of another tribe to honor the figure of Motulu 
Mbenga, because it means nothing to him. (92) 


While his uncle is angry and saddened by having to fight for the survival of 
their ancient traditions, the priest is conflicted, feeling that Tío Abeso is, on 
the one hand, an exceptional man, and on the other, feeling frustrated at his 
inability to convert him. 

At this critical moment, the boy translates between Father Ortiz, who does 
not speak Fang, and Tío Abeso, who does not speak Spanish. When Father 
Ortiz realizes that Tío Abeso is besting him, he regrets that the boy is listen- 
ing: “The priest kept looking at me because I should not have heard such 
things, but he couldn't have communicated with my uncle if I hadn’t been 
there. I was indispensable, a necessary drive to accomplish his apostolic mis- 
sion” (92). Through this act of translation, the boy witnesses what each of 
these men believes to be true and is caught between two worldviews that are 
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diametrically opposed. Because the boy is the only one who can facilitate 
the communication between the Spanish missionaries and the Fang commu- 
nity, he embodies the constant and contentious negotiations of colonial rule 
and Indigenous struggles against oppressive impositions. As he recounts the 
debate between them, he apprises the reader of the unspoken sentiments in 
the room. He notes, “I was observing the last splendors of a world that was 
disappearing forever, and another very different one was arriving; I couldn’t 
embrace either one” (93). 

Although he comes to acknowledge that Tio Abeso was the only per- 
son enacting a forceful resistance in the name of the tribe, “the one who 
refused to capitulate, the one who wanted to keep the torch burning; he 
was the light that your generation was dimming little by little,” the boy’s 
internal conflict leads him to pursue the priesthood in Spain (24). Through 
his careful and faithful retelling of his family history and his own experi- 
ences, the boy acknowledges his family and community’s humanity. While 
he understands that colonial religiosity could not eradicate his family ties, he 
also recognizes that Tio Abeso’s sole resistance could not prevent the reali- 
ties of colonial devastation in Equatorial Guinea. Near the end of the novel, 
as the boy undergoes a ritual ceremony, once again under the moonlight, 
he comes to consciousness, thinking: “And despite your brief thirteen years 
you were convinced that although you would one day cross the ocean and 
go beyond, you would always have the spirit of the tribe within you, the 
blood of the tribe, you would always hear the tribe whispering to you” (143). 
The boy confronts the reality of being torn between his role as a member of 
his family and Fang community and his potential future in the Church. He 
realizes that the Fang kinship ties and the cosmologies were planted deep 
within him. 

The novel ends with a confession: Tio Abeso and the boy’s father had 
encouraged his studies with the missionaries while teaching him their fam- 
ily history and bringing him into the Fang community through various rites 
of passage. The boy’s father was an initial link to the Church; in allowing 
his son to become an altar boy and the priest’s companion, he was engag- 
ing in methods of resistance: infiltrating the space of the occupiers, learning 
their worldviews and practices, and thereby becoming able to better navigate 
forms of resistance to colonial rule. 


And my father too was looking at me lovingly, and then I understood 
his role. He had never been on their side, he was the link between 
the tribe and the occupiers, someone has to negotiate, someone has 
to talk to them to figure out how they should be treated, what foods 
they like and what bothers them, how they fornicate and how many 
cigarettes they smoke a day; someone should be with them to spy on 
them from the inside; the tribe must store information on their move- 
ments and their ideas. (126) 
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After this revelation, and in a seeming narrative twist that complicates sim- 
plistic accounts of consciousness and resistance to domination, the boy asks 
permission to travel to Spain to become a priest. His eventual return as an 
adult is a key moment, another coming-to-consciousness, which cute as a police officer strolled back and forth. (One review seems to suggest 
this was a nod to an actual person who played his flute every evening in front 
of the Teatro Nacional.)* Quintanilla and González had always taken pains 
to distinguish the Murciélago from the already hackneyed celebration of the 
jarabe tapatio (made internationally famous as the Mexican Hat Dance after 
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Figure 2.11. Carlos González's illustration of the Night of the Dead scene, titled 
“La Ofrenda” (The Offering), from the souvenir program of the Teatro del 
Murciélago’s debut. Luis Quintanilla and Carlos González, Teatro mexicano del 
Murciélago (1924). 


the Russian dancer Anna Pavlova visited in 1919 and incorporated it into her 
repertoire), but even the businessmen and government officials in the audi- 
ence might have picked up on the self-reflexive irony of this scene—after all, 
the Murciélago was presented in the program and the press as a “toy store 
for the soul.” To again cite Brad Evans on regionalism in the United States, 
the aesthetic charge of the figures in the window, like all of the Murciélago’s 
tableaux, had less to do with their attachment to a particular people or place 
than with the “dissociation of the aesthetic object from its anthropological 
origins” and its circulation in an (inter)national art market.* In other words, 
it was through its de- and recontextualization in networks of commodity 
exchange that their local color accrued its value—an “aura of dislocation” 
that Evans suggests is not so distant from the avant-garde penchant for jux- 
taposition and collage (217n4). 

Given the context of the performance, it is hard not to detect a note of 
cynicism in this final tableau. Yet as is often the case, its cynicism contained a 
seed of hope—and maybe also a little fear. The only sound in this scene was 
the flute of the blind man, but the text in the program speaks on behalf of 
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“A gps ARA OER 


Figure 2.12. Carlos González's illustration of the scene titled “Aparador” (Store 
Window), from the souvenir program of the Teatro del Murciélago’s debut. Luis 
Quintanilla and Carlos Gonzalez, Teatro mexicano del Murciélago (1924). 


the objects in the shop window: “To display their force, men have imprisoned 
objects in cages of thick glass, as if they could escape. Therefore hides, metals 
and fabric, rebozos, sarapes, and saddles are slowly dying of melancholy, and 
it is in vain that the jewels, sparkling from sorrow, beg for commiseration.”*” 
Invested with emotions, these sentient commodities have been deprived of 
their use value and now serve a solely decorative function (like the pretty-boy 
fifis). But the text puts a twist on the animistic fetishization of commodities 
by asking the audience to look and listen with the eyes and ears of a child in 
order to hear their silent cry. “—Who will free us from our slavery?—say the 
poor paralytic things.—Who? and when? when?” The description ends: “But 
in the shadow of the jewelry stores, like mysterious conspirators, the clocks 
do not cease to chatter, disorderly, like politicians on the eve of revolution.” 
The Murciélago thus leaves its spectators with an ambiguous reminder of 
their own—and its own—complicity, and perhaps also with the question of 
how the fate of the frozen man and woman behind the window might depend 
on a liberation of things. 
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A Fuzzy Little Black Mystery 


Ten days after its debut for an invitation-only audience, the Murciélago gave 
a public performance at the Teatro Principal in Mexico City, after which it 
appears to have folded its wings.** Despite calls for the city government to 
continue funding the project, it either saw no purpose or lacked the resources, 
and no impresarios stepped up to the plate. Certainly at the level of the fed- 
eral government it was an unpropitious moment: just a month before the 
Murciélago’s premiere José Vasconcelos had resigned as director of the SEP 
in protest of the impending presidency of Plutarco Elias Calles, and Manuel 
Gamio would also soon be on the outs with the new chief executive over his 
decision to subordinate the Division of Anthropology to the SEP.*” Mean- 
while the members of the American Industrial Mission returned home and 
declared their experience a success. Although their follow-up report said 
nothing about the spectacle they had seen—far more pressing, after all, was 
the fact that Mexico’s “supply of raw materials is greatly varied and almost 
unlimited”—it deployed a similar language of intimacy and ethnographic 
authenticity, emphasizing the need to go beyond the experience of the tourist 
in order to learn about the “inner life and attitude of mind of these people.” 
True, the illiteracy rate was around 80 percent, but as compensation there 
was a large supply of potential industrial workers gifted with unusual man- 
ual dexterity, a trait the report attributes to the fact that boys learned from 
an early age to play the guitar and girls learned to draw. 

Teatro sintético had a slightly longer life than the Murciélago. Just two 
months after the performance at Teatro Olimpia, the poet José Gorostiza 
published a short play in El Universal Ilustrado that he labeled a work of 
“teatro sintético,” though in its bitter portrayal of the anomie of the city 
it reads like a parody of the preciousness of the Murciélago—and indeed, 
the following year the same author would publicly lambast teatro sintético 
as a glorified version of the follies or teatro de revista (musical revue the- 
ater).?? A new collective called Grupo de Siete Autores (also known as Los 
Pirandellos) mounted several short one-acts identified as ensayos of teatro 
sintético during its debut season of 1925-1926, and almost inevitably, the 
Secretariat of Public Education also got in the game with a project called 
Teatro Sintético Emocional Mexicano. Luis Quintanilla had been called back 
to his diplomatic duties and was in Paris, but Carlos Gonzalez served as 
artistic director, and the premiere production recycled two of the Murciéla- 
go’s pieces—including the store window scene—along with an old Purépecha 
ceremony called “Canacuas” that had been staged by the Saavedra-González- 
Dominguez trio in Michoacan and reprised a month earlier for a festival in 
honor of visiting dignitaries from Brazil.” Among the new elements were 
a “very rapid tragedy” by the Yucatec Mayan writer Ermilo Gómez Abreu 
and a dramatization of the Zapotec story of la tona, the special spirit-animal 
believed to inhabit every baby at birth.” According to the press most of the 
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audience members were students and teachers, and although the identity of 
the actors is unclear, a classical choir of teachers and soloists sang “Mexican” 
songs, with a violinist and pianist providing accompaniment. None of the 
musicians from Michoacán appear to have been on hand; yet in keeping with 
the inclusion of indigenous themes from other regions of Mexico, the goal 
of the production was described as nothing less than to “embody our racial 
structure.” 

So said José Manuel Puig Casauranc, the new director of the SEP, in his 
opening speech. Puig made an argument for state sponsorship of the arts, 
insisting that the SEP would fail if it limited its sphere of action to the school- 
room: only by venturing into realms of social life where thought assumed 
diverse forms could it succeed in “opening new windows onto the compre- 
hension of, and affection for, our national life.” Articulating a notion already 
present, if in more fragmentary form, in the discussions of theater in San 
Juan Teotihuacán, he lauded theater as an ideal medium for the circulation 
of ideas, a “passionate spectacle” with the potential to bypass the sterile dis- 
tinction between intellect and emotion. What the audience was about to see 
was “barely, in reality, a rehearsal [ensayo],” a work-in-progress driven by 
the desire to learn to love those sights and sounds that “exalt before our 
own eyes and before the eyes of strangers, our racial character.” But while all 
the elements of the spectacle were Mexican, there was nothing exclusively 
national about its form. On the contrary, people everywhere were coming to 
share this desire to shed the baggage of excessively literary drama in favor of 
forms of teatro condensado such as the Grand Guignol. Unlike Vasconcelos, 
who had imagined his grandiose theater-stadium as supplanting commercial 
spectacles, his successor saw the role of the SEP in more modest terms, as 
a force responsible for inspiring the public to demand similarly “national” 
scenes from theater impresarios. 

Yet in this case too “our racial structure” seemed to resist full embodiment: 
for all the fanfare, there is no record of a second performance of the Teatro 
Sintético Emocional Mexicano. If the repertoires of racial synthesis were 
effective, it was in the form of fragments. Carlos González, Rafael Saavedra, 
and Francisco Domínguez continued to work for the SEP over the following 
decades, and many of their scenarios, set pieces, and songs reappeared in 
the context of other (often short-lived) performative projects. At the end of 
1926, a few scenes from the Murciélago, along with others from the Teatro 
Sintético Emocional Mexicano, were performed at the Casa del Estudiante 
Indígena, a new boarding school in Mexico City where promising indigenous 
children and youth from around the country were brought to be assimilated 
and educated to serve as future teachers; González was apparently involved, 
as was Guillermo Castillo (another Murciélago collaborator) and the com- 
poser Tata Nacho, but it is unclear how long the project lasted. A few years 
later in 1932, when the National Dance School was founded, its director Car- 
los Mérida cited the Murciélago as its “only precedent,”* and the material 
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collected in Teotihuacán and Michoacán would serve as the basis for what 
Manuel Gamio praised as the choreographers” labor of “synthesis, polishing, 
and stylization”?” Meanwhile the Dance of the Little Old Men and the Night 
of the Dead quickly became national icons and not only continue to draw 
tourists to the Pátzcuaro region today but have also moved with the waves of 
migration from this region and are performed throughout the United States.”* 

Shortly after its ephemeral run, Luis Quintanilla evoked the story of the 
Murciélago in a curious text published in a publication of the PEN Club 
of Mexico. Divided into a series of short segments resembling the brief 
“instants” of teatro sintético, it begins as follows: “Bat, little bat. I brought 
it from New York without paying customs duties. But on its first Mexican 
night it died from the light. It was killed by the light!” Quintanilla car- 
ries this conceit throughout the entire text, describing the experiences of the 
bat on its transnational journey, which shadows the flow of capital yet con- 
tinually eludes its reach. From New York, the bat travels with Quintanilla 
through Cuba, where a “mulatta wanted to hold him in her chest, between 
her swollen, warm breasts”; when they arrive in Mexico (the writer reminds 
the animal), “The businessmen paid to see you. The businessmen paid two 
thousand pesos to caress your wings, but the black mystery of your little 
velveteen body must have filled them with fright” (31). This “black mystery,” 
it seems, is something like the longed-for “Mexican” theater—a theater that 
is both art and an expression of the popular, both an agent and outcome of 
cultural diffusion. The bat arrives with Russian snowflakes on its wings, but 
the author imagines that when it returns to Russia from Mexico, fleeing the 
death-dealing light of the stage, “you will carry pineapple and lemon snow. 
Tell Nikita [Baliev] you now know how to speak Tarascan and Spanish” 
(32). Quintanilla imagines the prodigal bat’s return in a distant future that 
sounds more like a postapocalyptic scenario than the futuristic fantasy of 
Estridentópolis, the technological wonderland invented by his fellow avant- 
garde artists: “When you return you may not find so much as my cadaver 
among the bills from the Union of Stagehands Set Designers Electricians and 
So on of Mexico City” (33).1% Neither human nor machine, its elegant flight 
unable to be assimilated as commodified labor, only the primitive bat remains 
as witness after the final synthesis occurs. 


Chapter 3 
+ 


Radio/Puppets, or The Institutionalization 
of a (Media) Revolution 


Listeners who tuned into station XFX in Mexico City at around 10 A.M. 
on February 19, 1933, were greeted with a cacophonous clangor and clat- 
ter of brass instruments, strings, cymbals, and xylophones—an avant-garde 
mélange of dissonant sounds interspersed with the fragmented melody of a 
familiar children’s song. Then at a certain point a voice intervened and said 
something close to if not exactly like this: 


Hear my sonorous song ascend through my crystal throat and amplify 
in the magnavox of my mouth. I am TROKA the Powerful. The man 
of metal moved by electricity. So big, so strong, so resistant am I! My 
body is formed out of hard, shiny, polished planes. My arms and legs 
are made of aluminum to give them agility; my joints rotate on steel 
balls. My chest is of iron and in its interior hums my heart, an electric 
motor. Hear it! (A buzz is heard.) My head is made of bronze; in it 
I enclose my brain, made of electromagnetic apparatuses; from this 
brain my nerves emerge and fan out like metallic threads that run all 
over my body and transmit the orders that make me act. 


Oíd mi sonoro canto que asciende por mi garganta de cristal y se 
amplía en el magnavoz de mi boca. Soy TROKA el poderoso. El hom- 
bre de metal que se mueve por electricidad. ¡Qué grande, qué fuerte, 
qué resistente soy! Mi cuerpo está formado de duros planos pulidos y 
brillantes. De aluminio son mis brazos y piernas para que sean ágiles 
y flexibles; sobre balas de acero giran mis coyunturas. Mi pecho es de 
hierro y en su interior zamba mi corazón, motor eléctrico. ¡Oídlo! (Se 
oye el zumbido.) Mi cabeza es de bronce; en ella encierro mi cerebro 
hecho todo de aparatos electromagnéticos; de este cerebro salen y 
se distribuyen mis nervios, hilos metálicos que corren a través de mi 
cuerpo y transmiten las órdenes para que yo actúe.! 
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Who or what is the subject of this Voice—this strange “spirit” cobbled 
together out of sheet metal, electrical impulses, and mechanical parts? Troka 
speaks in the stilted syntax favored by deities and commands his audience to 
hear his song, a song of the body electric that is simultaneously the “indus- 
trial song of the world” Over the next few years, as the host of a popular 
“children's hour” on the official station of the Mexican Secretariat of Public 
Education, he would spin stories in which modern machines conquer space 
and time while flaunting their strength and speed in the face of the older 
technologies they claim to supersede. In this initial apparition, however, he 
simply beckons his young listeners to listen to the myriad manifestations of 
his power. Troka (says Troka) is present in the “solemn murmur” of motors 
and the “impatient panting” of machines, in the whistle of locomotives and 
the “cry” of sirens summoning men to work in factories. He is the synthesis 
of all elements and the efforts of all men: of the ironworkers whose hammers 
send sparks flying, the engineers who build bridges out of cables and steel 
plates, the scientists who unlock the secrets of nature, the white men who 
fell the Canadian forests, the yellow men who sow the Chinese plains with 
rice, and the black men who tap rubber trees in the Amazon. His eyes are 
streetlights; his nerves are telegraph wires; his arms are radio towers. And 
his voice? It is the medium of radio itself. Troka is the ghost in the machine, 
the self-authorizing subject of technology that conjures its own power into 
existence and boxes in its own brain. 

Or is he? In fact, it is likely some of the listeners who tuned into Troka 
heard echoes of other voices in his bombastic (or reassuringly avuncular?) 
timbre. At least a handful of the adults knew there was a reason he sounded 
so similar to German List Arzubide, a man (made of flesh and blood) whose 
notoriety extended back a decade to his days as one of the most visible and 
vocal estridentistas. During the early 1920s the estridentistas were notori- 
ous for their raucous odes to revolution and embrace of radio and other 
new technologies—though as was revealed in the previous chapter, several 
members had also turned their attention to indigenous culture with their 
short-lived Teatro del Murciélago. The movement “died” well before the end 
of the decade, crushed by the forces of reaction in the prime of its youth (or 
so the story goes), but it is conceivable some listeners could discern a few 
“strident” strains in the didactic declarations of this aural automaton. Still, 
probably fresher in the mind of most was the fact that less than a year and 
a half earlier, List Arzubide had been accused of hijacking Mexico’s most 
powerful radio station and broadcasting an antigovernment speech in com- 
memoration of the Russian Revolution. So who really was this character 
now commanding impressionable young ears in the name of the Secretariat 
of Public Education? Did it occur to anyone that something about Troka was 
a little out-of-joint—that not all of his mechanical parts fit? As it happens, 
even some of the children might have had an inkling about one other curious 
detail: he was also (and perhaps originally) imagined as a marionette. The 
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Voice of Troka was not his own, and his song—“the industrial song of the 
world”—was shadowed by the specter of a small stage on which object bod- 
ies move to the motion of hidden hands. 

This chapter sets out to resurrect Troka el Poderoso, a radio/puppet born 
in the afterlife of estridentismo and at the forefront of a fraught alliance 
among the artistic avant-garde, the communist Left, and the cultural bureau- 
cracy of a “revolutionary” state. In doing so, it also counters the common 
narrative of an estridentista “radio revolution” and taps into an ongoing 
wave of interest in media that are ostensibly “old,” “residual,” “dying,” or 
“dead.” Carolyn Marvin’s When Old Technologies Were New, often cited 
as a prescient example of this trend, challenged what she called an “artifac- 
tual” perspective, in which new social practices are seen as emanating from 
the object itself, and offered an account of the telephone and the electric 
light as “constructed complexes of habits, beliefs, and procedures” emerg- 
ing out of a “pattern of tension created by the coexistence of old and new”? 
More recently, Lisa Gitelman has shown how digital networks are acquiring 
their own “coincident yet contravening logic” vis-a-vis an existing textual 
economy by drawing comparisons to the phonograph, whose novel ability 
to record and replay sound was initially understood in relation to practices 
of writing and reading.’ Like Jonathan Sterne, who traces the “one hun- 
dred year history” of the MP3,* Gitelman suggests that “the introduction 
of new media . . . is never entirely revolutionary: new media are less points 
of epistemic rupture than they are socially embedded sites for the ongoing 
negotiation of meaning as such” (6). 

This self-reflexive trend in new media studies is premised on the idea that 
technologies no longer regarded as agents of progress and productivity can 
illuminate the ways in which media become constituted as historical subjects 
implicated in complex social, economic, and material relations. One of my 
aims is to show that these critiques of new media discourse—like efforts 
to reimagine the temporality of the avant-garde—have much to gain by 
redirecting their attention to regions of the world regarded as “backward” 
and “behind.” One might assume that the “mysterious spirit of mechanical 
things” would be born in the bowels of industry, but Troka the Powerful 
was a belated offshoot of an avant-garde movement in a largely agricultural 
country where relatively few people owned radio receivers and the trans- 
mitters were all imported from his imperial neighbor to the north. Artists 
are often intimately involved in the early, experimental stages of emerging 
technologies, and people in the role of technicians are often guided in part by 
aesthetic concerns; but these boundaries tend to be more obviously uncertain 
in times and places where the intellectual field is less divided and dominated 
by “experts” or “specialists,” and where access to the necessary knowledge 
and instruments is constrained by geopolitical inequalities. Contexts such 
as these can help estrange commonplace assumptions about what media are 
and what they can and cannot do—especially when the context is one where 
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the relevant institutions are in the process of highly politicized change. A lot 
hinged on the modernizing promises of technology in Mexico during the 
1930s, but the illusion that it possessed its own agency and could erase the 
inequalities of the present and past had to rely more openly on the fiction- 
making and desire-inducing powers of “art.” 

There is no hard evidence a puppet named Troka ever existed in physi- 
cal form, and the character who spoke on and as the radio apparently 
never acknowledged his alter ego. But who knows? Despite an abundance 
of memos, proposals, and a collection of stories whose connection to his 
broadcasts is unclear, there are no recordings of his voice—and even if 
such aural evidence existed, it is unwise to take a radio puppet at its word. 
Instead, I glean the archival remains to piece together the tale of how Troka 
acquired his Voice, reconstructing him as a figure for the (partly) imaginary 
agent of technological progress and the protagonist of a fantasy of liberation 
via industrialization that fueled the expansion of capitalism in the 1930s. 
Rather than heed his siren song, I seek to (over)hear something similar to 
what Mladen Dolar calls the “object voice”—a voice which “does not go up 
in smoke in the conveyance of meaning, and does not solidify in an object 
of fetish reverence, but an object which functions as a blind spot in the call 
and as a disturbance of aesthetic appreciation.” * Troka’s power was always 
precarious, uneven, and vexed, yet I argue that this radio/puppet born in 
the afterlife of the avant-garde in an “underdeveloped,” (post)revolutionary 
country can offer insight into a series of questions that are genealogically 
linked: How do media acquire and exercise power, and how is their agency 
enabled and bound by material strings? In what sense, if any, can art act as 
the avant-garde? And finally: what does it mean to make a revolution? 


Avant-Garde Remediations 


Nowadays, in our so-called postindustrial era, Troka’s hymn to the might 
of machinery is apt to elicit a wry smile, and his utopic vision of radio as 
the úber-medium capable of orchestrating the labors of all mankind seems 
curiously archaic. Yet there is also something uncannily familiar about his 
lusty proclamation of power. Take for example the open letter from Louis 
Rossetto to his children Orson and Zoe in the May 2008 edition of Wired, 
where the founding editor of the journal cast a retrospective eye on the pub- 
lication of the first issue in 1993 and recalls that “the Digital Revolution was 
ripping through our lives like the meteor that extinguished the dinosaurs. 
Practically every institution that our society is based on, from the local to 
the supranational, is being rendered obsolete.”* It was good old Dad and 
his fellow techies who had predicted the “Long Boom,” which began with 
the introduction of the personal computer and was leading to the spread of 
liberal democracy, rising literacy rates, a decline in armed conflicts, and an 
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“unprecedented increase in material well-being for most of humanity” that 
was sure to continue “until at least 2020.” Nor did their powers of prophecy 
stop there, for they had also foreseen the emergence of a “new planetary 
consciousness” arising from the use of “ever-more-powerful” computers—an 
early intimation of what would come to be called the One Machine. As the 
folks at Wired envision it, the One Machine has no eyes, ears, arms, legs, 
or even an audible voice; instead of organs or appendages its constituent 
parts—MP3s, PDAs, PCs, DVRs, digital cameras, cell phones, webcams, data 
servers—are all “portals” leading directly into a single enormous brain. The 
One Machine, Rossetto tells his tykes, already has a million times as many 
transistors as the neurons in one human brain (HB), and by 2040 it is set to 
surpass 6 billion HB, exceeding the “processing power” of all humanity. 

But alas, even before this declaration of triumph hit the web the subprime 
mortgage crisis was in the works, and within months the global financial 
meltdown would expose the Long Boom as a bubble that had burst. Now, as 
the Great Depression makes room for the Great Recession in the annals of 
history, perhaps it is a good time to reflect on what a radiophonic robot can 
tell us about the power and precarity of a digital brain. Like Troka, the One 
Machine vividly illustrates and accidentally allegorizes what Lisa Gitelman 
describes as a deeply entrenched “tendency to treat media as the self-acting 
agents of their own history”—and not only of their history but of History 
itself.” These invisible automata are depicted as the causal forces of economic 
and political progress, spectral figurations of the Hegelian Spirit driving devel- 
opment toward some rational and always imminent end. As Paul Duguid 
noted more than twenty years past in a critique of claims about the demise 
of the book in the electronic age, this mode of media speak relies on the 
“futurological tropes” of supersession and liberation, which fuel two related 
assumptions: (1) each new technology subsumes and supersedes its predeces- 
sors and (2) each offers more transparent access to information by freeing 
it—and by extension us—from the constraints of materiality.’ Troka tells of 
how the typewriter trounced the pen and pencil and the elevator rendered the 
stairs a labor for fools, though his own Voice trumps them all because only it 
has the capacity to make man and machine one: “I am the radio that traverses 
the seas and resounds in all latitudes; the electric message that tells us of what 
the men of the world do; the voice of time; the universal clamor; the human 
cry... Allis in me”? Seventy-five years later, his digital counterpart has shed 
even this vocal vestige of the body and (via its human proxy) augurs the end 
of analogue and every other alternative to his own reign. 

One maxim of media studies is Marshall McLuhan’s famous dictum that 
“the ‘content’ of any medium is always another medium.”!º In recent years, 
scholars have picked up on David Bolter and Richard Grusin’s use of the term 
“remediation” to show how the very “newness” of new media can be seen as 
a surplus-effect produced through remediation processes: emergent technolo- 
gies establish their own difference and acquire their cultural significance by 
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imitating, refashioning, rivaling, and (only ever partially) incorporating the 
“old” media they are said to replace.'! Early photographers billed their art 
as an improvement on painting; film directors borrowed genres and other 
conventions from the theater; common wisdom claims digital media obey an 
entirely new logic distinct from books, television, or radio, but in fact they 
draw on many of their predecessors’ rhetorical conventions and techniques. 

If the connection between radio and theater seems less intuitive today, 
it is in part because discussions of theater tend to privilege its visual ele- 
ment. Yet there is plenty of anecdotal evidence to suggest that during the 
1920s and 1930s, theatrical performance was a frequent foil for what was 
imagined as its aural other. Like theater, early radio was “live”: not until the 
late 1920s did stations acquire the capacity to air prerecorded programming, 
and throughout the 1930s most broadcasts were performances transmitted 
to distant listeners in real time. Theater halls also set the scene for several 
early, experimental broadcasts, as when Guglielmo Marconi relayed a con- 
cert by the soprano Nellie Melba at a New York theater on May 19, 1920, 
or a few months later when Radio Argentina began regular transmissions 
from the Teatro Coliseo in Buenos Aires with a performance of Wagner’s 
Parsifal. Commercial stations continued this trend by broadcasting operas, 
dramas, and musical comedies straight from the stage. Articles from the early 
1920s often treat the broadcast itself as the main event, delving into techni- 
cal details about the proper placement of microphones, scrutinizing the sonic 
effects of the actors’ movements, and weighing in on which plays or genres 
are most suited for the radio. A New York Times article from March 1922 
begins by announcing, “There is much the same fascination in going behind 
the scenes of a great broadcasting station as is found behind the curtain of a 
theatre” —only the fascination is greater, the writer implies, because what lies 
hidden isn’t just the mechanics but the performance itself. He invites listeners 
of an unidentified station near New York to “visualize the unseen stage from 
which they are being entertained,” describing the studio setting in minute 
detail and recounting every action taken by the technicians from the moment 
the program begins until it concludes and his theatrical metaphor runs up 
against a wall: silence. “The audience listening in is doubtless the largest ever 
assembled, but there is not the faintest whisper of applause.” ” 

This chasm separating performer and public wasn’t necessarily seen as 
a limitation. Radio’s isolation of the aural was just as likely to be hailed 
as a triumph over space, an idealistic challenge to the tyranny of the mate- 
rial realm, and an exhilarating “emancipation from the body.” Such is how 
Rudolf Arnheim describes it in his widely read Radio (originally published in 
English in 1936), which devotes nearly as much ink to theater as it does to 
the medium referenced in its title. Time and again the German media theorist 
illustrates the specificity of this new aural art by way of comparison and con- 
trast with the stage. Like radio, he explains, theater unfolds in and through 
time. The two art forms differ, however, because in the theater, particularly 
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in the case of naturalistic drama (Arnheim's true bête noire), the specta- 
tor's impressions are always subject to a split between the ear and the eye, a 
contradiction between the world conjured up by “the word” and the action 
realized onstage. Radio banishes the visual, allowing auditors to immerse 
themselves in a purely subjective realm of sound: 


Although wireless, when it wished to, could beat the theatre at sound 
realism, yet those sounds and voices were not bound to that physi- 
cal world whose presence we first experienced through our eye, and 
which, once perceived, compels us to observe its laws, thus laying 
fetters on the spirit that would soar beyond time and space and unite 
actual happenings with thoughts and forms independent of anything 
corporeal." 


This passage, right down to its rhapsodic tone, exemplifies a particular 
type of radio speak. Radio was (and still is) said to be immaterial and dis- 
embodied; it offers a shortcut to the spiritual realm, yet the experience it 
engenders is more intimate, immediate, and “real” than any ocular impres- 
sion. Arnheim vehemently objects to the transmission of live performances 
and sporting events, because in such cases radio serves as a mere relaying 
apparatus instead of creating a self-referential “acoustic world.” His pre- 
ferred model, the type of broadcast he believes best realizes its potential to 
transcend rather than transmit actuality, is the radio play. When radio dra- 
mas are done right, he argues, they reveal words to be sensuous sounds rather 
than mere conduits of semantic meaning; they recall a “primeval age” prior 
to language, when expression was limited to the mating calls and warning 
cries of beasts and “the word was still sound, the sound still word” (35). 
Such comments mark this radio enthusiast as a modern-day metaphysicist, 
heir to a tradition that locates the voice at the origin of ideality, prior to writ- 
ing or even the advent of language. Indeed, Arnheim posits the possibility of 
radio dramas in which all trace of materiality has been effaced, “fantastic 
spirit-plays in the realm of thought with symbols and theories as characters” 
(20). This, then, is the real drama to which radio listeners are privy: the epic 
struggle for abstraction, the effort to wrest pure thought from flesh and have 
done with the specter of the stage—the same stage this discourse must evoke 
in order to cast its unrepresentable ideal into relief. 

A similar dynamic riddles the notion of “auditory mysticism” evoked in 
the late teens and early 1920s by the Mexican minister of education José Vas- 
concelos, whose ambivalent relationship to theater was the subject of the first 
chapter. Although Vasconcelos left office before he was able to implement his 
radiophonic designs,'* Arnheim reveals himself to be a kindred spirit when 
he hails the “wireless as educator!” (269). Broadcasting, he suggests, offers 
the prospect of a new and improved mode of aesthetic education, not only 
because it reaches beyond the lecture hall to the common man but because 
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it does so through the ear, “the tool of our understanding, of the brain, the 
receiver of what is already formed” (279). Its pedagogical value has less to 
do with the specific content it conveys than with its capacity to engender the 
“right attitude,” to mold the listening subject's mind and desires to an onto- 
logical form. By eliminating the “distractions” posed by visual phenomena, 
radio heightens the auditors” powers of imaginative concentration, unifying 
them in their simultaneous contemplation and aural enjoyment of a single 
aesthetic object. Even better, it has a “disciplinarian effect”: because listen- 
ing is a solitary activity (a dubious assumption Arnheim shares with many 
other commentators) no one else censors listeners’ responses, so they learn 
to internalize responsibility for their own reactions to what is beautiful and 
good (269). Suffice it to say, such a powerful force cannot be left to the 
whims of commerce but should be guided by “teachers, educators and lit- 
térateurs” (286). 

Arnheim echoes a common call among intellectuals in the early 1930s to 
institute more cohesive regulatory regimes. As his own biography suggests, 
this desire for the state to take on a custodial role in radio cut across the 
era’s growing ideological divisions: an exiled German Jew living in Fascist 
Italy, he refrains from criticizing the Nazis’ centralization of broadcasting 
and even concedes that this “authoritative form” of radio may at times plant 
the indispensable seed of a more democratic, “organic wireless.” In countries 
where national sentiment is weak, radio can both prefigure and produce it by 
means of carefully crafted cultural programs, the goal of which is “leveling 
the taste and education of the different classes of people” (248) and “bringing 
art and philosophy and the people into accord” (251). Unified with the aid of 
technology, the radiophonic voice can stand in for and as the promise of an 
organic national body. 

This effort to isolate radio’s singular nature refashions a long-standing 
discourse on theater even as it declares the theatrical stage an obstacle to 
be overcome. Friedrich Schiller had hailed the stage as a “moral institution” 
with the capacity to transcend contingencies of class, geography, and gender; 
140 years later, Arnheim argues for the superiority of an ostensibly “immate- 
rial” art, yet his desire to hypostasize the voice and banish the body is also 
a move to salvage the notion of culture-as-enlightenment from the crisis of 
liberal democracy and the systems of representation to which it was tied. In a 
short text from 1932, Arnheim’s compatriot Walter Benjamin takes this logic 
to task and insists that precisely because theater is the site where the crisis 
is most keenly felt, radio must engage it in collaboration and debate. Radio, 
Benjamin acknowledges, has most of the advantages on its side: not only is 
it far less encumbered by tradition, it can also reach larger masses of people, 
and both its “material” and “intellectual” elements (i.e., programming) are 
more closely intertwined with the interests of its audience. In comparison, 
what does theater bring to the table? His answer is unequivocal: “the use of 
a living medium, nothing more.” 
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In the current context, Benjamin states, there are two possible ways one 
can grapple with theater's dependence on people as the medium and material 
of signification. The first persists in portraying man as the all-powerful repre- 
sentative of “humanity,” laboring to compete with newer media by employing 
multitudes of extras and ever more complex machinery, or by re-creating dis- 
tant times and places that radio and cinema can more convincingly simulate 
in a studio. Regardless of its subject or style such theater “always perceives 
itself as a ‘symbol,’ a ‘totality, a “total work of art’” (366). The alternative 
is Bertolt Brecht's epic theater, and in particular the Brechtian acting tech- 
nique of gestus, which is based on the principle of interruption and aims to 
achieve an effect similar to the critical method of montage employed in radio 
and film. What this re-remediation or “retro-transformation” of a mechani- 
cal medium by human actors does is to draw out “man in the present crisis, 
man eliminated by radio and film, man, to put it somewhat drastically, as the 
fifth wheel of technology.” Epic theater subjects this “diminished” remainder 
of humanity to examination as if in a laboratory and replaces culture-as- 
consumption with the “training” of judgment; or to invoke the more familiar 
Benjaminian lingo, it dissolves the aura of organicity (367). 

But theater is not the only one with something to learn from its encoun- 
ter with radio. As a counterpart to epic theater, Benjamin suggests that 
radio should also undertake adaptations of plays—not, as Arnheim desires, 
in order to fashion itself as an autonomous art or to create a world all its 
own, but to illuminate its own specificity and its limits. Although Benjamin 
briefly alludes to the dramatic “listening models” he himself had written and 
broadcast over the previous few years,!º it is once again Brecht who pro- 
vides the main model, this time with works such as Der Flug der Lindberghs 
(1929), a radio play in which listeners were meant to follow the printed score 
and intervene in the action by singing designated parts. By its author’s own 
account, the piece was designed to put pressure on the existing apparatus of 
radio, revealing the need to transform it from a device for the simple distri- 
bution of prepackaged goods into a “vast network” capable of facilitating 
true communication.” In commenting on the play, Benjamin concludes that 
only in this way can the apparatus “remain free from the halo of a ‘gigantic 
educational enterprise”. . . and scaled back to a format fit for humans” (368). 
In the end, theater’s weakness is also its strength; only when it concedes that 
it is not larger than life can it cut technology down to size, help strip away 
the aura it too has accrued, and force the question of how to (re)construct 
human agency in a critical relation to these new media machines. 

Despite the stark differences between Arnheim and Benjamin, both write 
from within and respond to a historical crisis that registered most acutely in 
the realm of art as a crisis of the bourgeois stage. In Mexico, on the other 
hand, the theatrical “naturalism” against which Arnheim defines his radio art 
had never taken hold; “theater” had never achieved the status of a “symbol” 
or “total work of art,” and while efforts were under way to make the stage a 
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“moral institution,” they were still highly contested and politicized. Theater 
was less often invoked as a metaphor for a stage of development to be over- 
come than as an elusive goal the country had yet to attain. 

What Mexico could lay claim to was a vibrant tradition of popular pup- 
pet theater. The legendary Rosete Aranda company, whose roots reached 
back to the 1830s, regularly crisscrossed the country and had even ventured 
into Texas and Central America by the end of the nineteenth century. With 
its collection of more than five thousand marionettes (often referred to as 
automata), the company staged comic skits of local customs and regional 
“types,” re-creations of historic events such as the “grito” of independence 
from Spain, adaptations of classical literature, and picaresque tales involv- 
ing characters such as the rural trickster Vale Coyote. According to most 
accounts, the upheaval caused by the revolution and the rise of new mass- 
mediated modes of entertainment spurred the decline of the Rosete Aranda 
puppets and other similar enterprises. In 1923 the family sold the use of the 
company name, though their puppets would continue to circulate for several 
decades, even appearing in some instances on the radio.!* 

Perhaps it is the image of the Rosete Aranda marionettes that hovers in the 
backdrop of the following text: 


Twentieth-century guignol. 
To be more precise: Radio-guignol. 


Guiñol siglo XX. 
Para llamarlo mejor: Radio-guifiol.” 


So begins an article in the July 7, 1924, edition of Antena, a short-lived 
literary journal sponsored by a cigarette company that had founded Mexi- 
co's second radio station the previous year. Following his opening salvo, the 
author of “Al pie de la antena” introduces himself to readers as Maese Pedro, 
the itinerant puppeteer in Don Quixote whose performance goes awry when 
the novel's protagonist intervenes to save the life of a beautiful marionette. 
On this occasion, however, the legendary impresario hasn't come to beguile 
his audience with medieval tales of damsels held captive by the Moors; his 
purpose is to offer a backstage glimpse of a new kind of show that has made 
his own art obsolete. 


No longer, as in times gone by, do people gather round to watch 
amusing puppets perform for them on the farcical stage; from far- 
away points, united by the miracle of air, people, distant from one 
other, sit down to listen. 

But the puppets are the same. Those that used to travel the land 
in their humble carts performed a primitive, enthralling, entertaining 
art. These modern marionettes present a new art, more entertaining 
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and no less enthralling, from their distant studio, where they stand 
before the microphone, scattering the notes of their rhymes, of their 
songs or serenades to the four winds. 

And at the foot of the antenna, which serves on this occasion as 
a curtain, the puppeteers in charge of moving the figures await the 
moment to commence the show for their imaginary audience. 


Ya no, como en los tiempos idos, se reunen las gentes para mirar lo 
que en el tablado de la farsa les presentan las graciosas marionetas; 
desde lejanos puntos, unidos por el milagro del aire, las gentes, dis- 
tanciadas, se sientan a escuchar. 

Pero las marionetas son las mismas. Un arte primitivo, subyugador 
y divertido, representaban aquellas que en los carros humildes hacían 
su recorrido por la tierra. Un arte nuevo, mas divertido y no menos 
subyugador, presentan estas marionetas modernas, que desde el estu- 
dio lejano, frente al micrófono, lanzan a los cuatro vientos las notas 
de sus rimas, de sus canciones o de sus serenatas. 

Y al pie de la antena, que hace en esta ocasión las veces de telón de 
boca, los titiriteros encargados de mover las figuras, esperan el instante 
de dar principio a la función ante el imaginario auditorio. (18) 


The analogy is arresting in part because it doesn't entirely add up, because 
it evokes the specter of a subject that never quite coalesces in the mind’s eye. 
If the radio performers are puppets, who or what are the puppeteers? The 
conceit unfolds as the narrator begins to elucidate the invisible infrastruc- 
ture that makes Station CYB tick, introducing the key players by name and 
explaining the duties each one performs. Take the sonorous voice that wel- 
comes listeners at the start of every show, he says: it might sound like the sad 
clown Pierrot, but in truth it belongs to Fernando J. Ramirez, a general in the 
Mexican army who doubles as the station’s announcer and technical man- 
ager. One Guillermo Garza Ramos operates the machinery from the wings, 
Mariano Ramirez keeps tabs on the “puppets,” and Ofelia Euroza de Yafiez, 
the official pianist, plays the part of the organ grinder that once accompanied 
the guignol. The real wizard behind the curtain, however, is the stage direc- 
tor, a young man named Juan de Beraza who “holds in his hands the multiple 
strings that move the marionettes.” It is he who tells the performers when to 
make their entrances and exits, when to launch into their tales of love and 
jealousy, what to sing, or how to pluck a plaintive melody on the harp. 

But Maese Pedro has one last trick up his sleeve, because the stage direc- 
tor’s power turns out to be incomplete; the real locus of control is even 
further removed from the bodies whose voices float through the ether and 
enter the listener’s ear. Only toward the article’s end does he shine the spot- 
light on CYB’s director, who is also the general manager of El Buen Tono 
cigar factory and an illustrious senator of the republic. The alto Jefe gives 
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a veritable laundry list of the wondrous benefits of radio: by broadcast- 
ing concerts of music by Mexican artists, it fosters greater unity within the 
country's own borders; it facilitates closer intellectual relations and inspires 
“profound sympathy” between Mexico and its neighbors to the south; it 
instills a greater sense of purpose in the nation's artists. Most importantly, 
however, it lures listeners away from less edifying diversions by offering them 
one that is new, free of charge, and “cultural.” Indeed, station CYB—like 
the puppeteers of yesteryear—devotes special attention to its youngest audi- 
ence members, encouraging them to save their pennies and awarding prizes 
for those who build receptors. Wireless, like its primitive precursor, has the 
capacity to educate even as it entertains, just as the analogy Maese Pedro has 
drawn in such detail is meant to intrigue and instruct readers in the workings 
of this mysterious new medium. While the puppets perform their show, he 
explains, “the public listens, it divines their indispensable presence” —a pres- 
ence whose power derives from the fact that it cannot be seen, even though 
we all know it must be there. In the end, “Al pie de la antena” delivers a les- 
son about the benefit of close collaboration between private enterprise and 
the state, about art’s proper role as an agent of social cohesion and the need 
for a well-defined hierarchy to keep the machinery of modernity running on 
track; at the same time, it teaches listeners to hear the radio’s voices as though 
they emanated from an imaginary stage. 

Media theorists often refer to these uncanny voices unhinged from their 
bodily source as “acousmatic,” a word borrowed from the disciples of 
Pythagoras, the pre-Socratic mystic (and inspiration for Vasconcelos’s “the- 
ory” of rhythm as well as his even hazier auditory mysticism) who schooled 
his followers in the secrets of knowledge from behind a curtain or screen.” 
The intent was to conceal the Master’s physical idiosyncrasies, his material 
props, the worldly setting of his words—and the theatrical element of which 
no lecture is entirely devoid—allowing the uninitiated to immerse themselves 
in the sound of his Voice and what it said. Two millennia later Maese Pedro 
evokes a similar aura of authority surrounding the acousmatic voices pro- 
duced by the rise of radio. But this is 1924, a mere fourteen months after 
broadcasting made its Mexican debut, and what takes place on the other 
end of the antenna is not the theater of man but the diminutive farce of the 
guignol. Any power these voices possess isn’t truly their own because it only 
exists by virtue of a disjuncture between the sound and its source. What 
occupies the space of this gap, dividing even as it connects those on either 
side, is the medium itself: not just the stage or the technological apparatus 
but the web of political, social, and economic relations in which the embry- 
onic apparatus is enmeshed. Even the jefe, the illustrious representative of 
the national bourgeoisie, is just another character in the farce, and the quota- 
tion marks framing his words serve as a reminder that the acousmatic voice 
belongs to the Master/Maese, a fictional figure who has been regarded as a 
vestige of bygone days from his very first appearance in print. This baroque 
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allegory may hail radio as the singular voice of modernity, but the medium of 
its message reanimates those “humble” figures whose power crumbled when 
a renegade member of the emerging gentry fancied himself a medieval knight- 
errant and charged the stage. 

Of course, some readers must have been aware that CYB was financed by 
French capital; many if not most surely knew that the stations transmitter 
had been purchased from their imperial neighbor to the north.” But just as 
the charm (and terror) of puppetry lies in seeing an object move and hear- 
ing it speak, Maese Pedro beckons readers to pretend there is magic in the 
machine. 


(Media) Revolutions and Peripheral Avant-Gardes 


Despite its allure, the posthumous voice of the puppeteer plays no part in 
most accounts of the origins of Mexican radio. A far more common narrative 
revolves around what Rubén Gallo characterizes as “the other Mexican revo- 
lution: the cultural transformations triggered by new media in the years after 
the armed conflict of 1910 to 1920.”” In his book Mexican Modernity: The 
Avant-Garde and the Technological Revolution, Gallo paints a picture of two 
separate and consecutive upheavals—one violent and the other “cultural”—a 
commonplace of Mexican historiography with roots in the postrevolutionary 
regime’s own efforts to cast itself as the culmination of the military conflict 
while simultaneously mobilizing support for its institution-building drive. For 
Gallo, however, the subject of this stirring saga is not the Mexican state or el 
pueblo; writing not long after the ouster of the Institutional Revolutionary 
Party, which had ruled the country since 1929, and amid ongoing optimism 
over the ability of the internet to dissolve national borders deemed oppressive 
and obsolete, he hails the “new media” of this earlier era as the prime mover 
of an aesthetic revolution carried out by a “cosmopolitan,” “international- 
ist” avant-garde. The iconic images of peasant insurrection and ancient Aztec 
civilization painted by Diego Rivera on the walls of government buildings 
are entirely absent from this revisionist account, and even the artist’s Detroit 
Industry murals come under fire for propagating an “old” medium rather 
than opening up the process of artistic production to the “transformative 
powers of technology” (11). By contrast, the Italian-born photographer Tina 
Modotti is lauded for eschewing pictorialist representations of “premodern” 
themes (i.e., peasants) in favor of images of technological artifacts that draw 
attention to the indexical quality and mechanical reproducibility of the pho- 
tographic medium itself. 

Mexican Modernity succeeds in destabilizing a certain canonical view 
of the vanguardias by shifting attention to works of art that seem to defy 
the familiar framework of cultural nationalism. At the same time, it uncriti- 
cally echoes the rhetoric of rupture implicit in both the avant-garde and new 
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media discourse and reinscribes a unilinear conception of development all 
too amenable to the imperatives of Wired's One Machine. Gallo relies on the 
language of revolution to bolster his claims for the radicalism of avant-garde 
art, but in doing so he actually divorces media technologies in the 1920s from 
the issues at stake in the armed struggle. Ignoring the unmet demands of the 
more radical, popular forces defeated by the leaders of the new regime and 
the ongoing opposition to the new social “order” (assassinations, strikes, and 
major revolts were hallmarks of the decade), he depicts the early 1920s as a 
clean slate, a time when “a new chapter in Mexican history was to begin—an 
era marked by peace, reconstruction efforts, and a technological frenzy that 
one writer called ‘the madness of radio” ” (141). 

Radio is in many ways the ideal artifact around which to construct this nar- 
rative of an entrepreneurial avant-garde unhindered by either class warfare or 
a strong state. During the dictatorship of Porfirio Diaz, the government and 
military had conducted experiments with radiotelegraphy, which also played 
a strategic role in the revolution, but public broadcasting did not begin until 
the early 1920s.” In Mexico, the new government lacked the resources and 
organizational capacity to create the sort of centralized broadcasting system 
that was adopted in most European countries, and while a few branches of the 
bureaucracy set up stations to relay official information, private capital was 
encouraged to take the lead.” The first station to receive a permit, like several 
following it, was affiliated with a print publication, in this case the illustrated 
weekly El Universal Ilustrado, known for keeping readers abreast of every- 
thing from vaudeville to the latest academic tome. The magazine was also a 
frequent forum for figures linked to the estridentista avant-garde, and when 
station CYL made its debut on May 8, 1923, the long lineup of performers 
was headed by the group’s front man Manuel Maples Arce, a brash twenty- 
three-year-old who initiated listeners into the ether with a reading of his poem 
“TSH” (short for telegrafia sin hilos, or wireless telegraphy). “TSH” evokes 
the schizophonic experience of tuning into a cacophonous space where geo- 
graphical borders and the boundaries of subjectivity collapse as “transatlantic 
addresses” cross paths with “international pentagrams” and the “Jazz-Band 
of New York” pulsates in place of the speaker’s own heart.” Other elements 
of the broadcast, however, point to the power relations in which the emerging 
medium was enmeshed: the “onstage” audience present at the event included 
the national secretary of communications, and the very first voice listeners 
heard belonged not to Maples Arce but to Raúl Azcárraga, co-owner of the 
station and a retailer of U.S. radio receivers whose family would go on to 
build the communications conglomerate now known as Televisa.” 

Carlos Noriega Hope, the editor of El Universal Ilustrado and director 
of station CYL, depicted estridentismo and radio as two hermanos de leche, 
or foster brothers nourished by the same breast, triumphantly declaring, 
“They're vanguard things!”?” Rubén Gallo completes the chain of associations 
by citing the event as evidence of a “technological revolution” authorized and 
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enacted by the artistic avant-garde. But in fact, the word “revolution” doesn't 
appear in either the poem “TSH” or press coverage of the broadcast, no 
doubt because its own meaning was still so unstable and subject to debate. 
Just a week after CYL took to the air, the Mexican government entered into 
talks leading to the Bucareli Accords, which aroused opposition from diverse 
sectors of the population by forfeiting the right to expropriate foreign oil and 
mineral holdings acquired prior to the Constitution of 1917. Signed in return 
for diplomatic recognition from the United States, the treaty was also part 
of a campaign to quell the concerns of foreign corporations and increase the 
influx of capital needed to spark the development of industry and technology. 
As negotiations were under way, President Álvaro Obregón liquidated one 
potential source of unrest when he either orchestrated or at least facilitated 
the assassination of Pancho Villa, who still enjoyed strong popular support 
in the North; shortly afterward he defeated a major rebellion led by his ex- 
minister of finance, Adolfo de la Huerta.? According to the historian J. Justin 
Castro, Obregón's opponents routinely sabotaged radio stations or comman- 
deered them to broadcast their message and coordinate forces, prompting 
the government to implement stricter regulations and control over radio.” 
Even before this, however, stations such as CYL avoided reporting on any- 
thing deemed “political” in the interest of developing a mutually beneficial 
relationship with the state.°° 

Despite this injunction, the estridentista romance with radio runs right 
through the complex cultural constellation surrounding the rearticulation 
of Mexico’s role in the world economy. The visual artists Fermin Revueltas 
and Ramón Alva de la Canal designed ads for station CYB, some of which 
push the fragmentation of form so far they seem to subvert their ostensible 
function. Arqueles Vela wrote articles on radio, and Luis Quintanilla (writ- 
ing under his phonetic nom de plume Kin Taniya) sought to re-create the 
experience of station surfing in “IU INUUU TU,” part of a longer “wireless” 
poem. Quintanilla also seems to have had plans to develop a sketch revolv- 
ing around radio for the Teatro del Murciélago, though the group dissolved 
before it came to fruition and there is no evidence of what it might have 
looked like onstage—no clues, for instance, as to whether the radio listeners 
would have been indigenous, or whether this would have been one of the 
“urban” numbers.*! Most likely the latter, given the “inaugural broadcast” 
of the estridentistas’ ephemeral journal Irradiador, which points to radio as 
a model for reimagining the work of art in an era of “installations, electric 
generators, gears, and cables” and in a place where the “entire city crackles, 
polarized by the radiotelephonic antennas of an implausible station.” 

In fact, the industrial infrastructure in Mexico was limited, radios were 
still a rare commodity, and for all their allusions to the medium, there is little 
evidence the estridentistas were involved in broadcasting in the years follow- 
ing the inauguration of CYL. Yet as the Soviet leader Leon Trotsky argued 
in 1924, the same year Maples Arce published his “Bolshevik super-poem” 
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Urbe, an ode to skyscrapers and submarines can be written with a pencil on 
a scrap of paper at the far ends of the earth. As I note in the introduction, 
Trotsky saw the appearance of futurism in Russia and Italy, two compara- 
tively underdeveloped countries on the periphery of Europe, as evidence of 
the uneven and combined nature of development: in a world where capi- 
talism draws distant regions into connection with one another, growth and 
change in any one place is partially contingent on what takes place elsewhere, 
and art is never simply a reflection of its immediate surroundings. Indeed, he 
argued, history had shown more than once that the “backward” countries 
“reflected in their ideology the achievements of the advanced countries more 
brilliantly and strongly.”* 

Technology was key to Trotsky’s rejection of the assumption that all coun- 
tries must (or can) proceed through the same series of developmental stages, 
just as it was central to his sympathetic critique of futurism and its desire 
for an immediate fusion of art and “life.” In a speech delivered to the First 
All-Union Congress of the Society of Friends of Radio in 1926, the Bolshevik 
leader hammers home the challenges facing the Soviet Republic, a geograph- 
ically immense territory divided by linguistic and cultural differences and 
lacking in basic elements of infrastructure such as schools and roads. His 
assessment, repeated like a litany: “We are a backward country.” Here again, 
however, he views backwardness dialectically as both an impediment and 
a spur to progress, just as he views the medium of radio as both an instru- 
ment and object(ive) of revolutionary struggle. “Socialism presupposes and 
demands a high level of technology,” but radio transistors and airplanes alone 
do not possess the power to establish a socialist society.** Although science 
and technology (like art) possess their own logic, this logic is itself condi- 
tioned by social forces, and in the present, their meaning and materiality are 
still up for grabs. This may be why elsewhere Trotsky expresses no regret 
over the fact that the focus on rebuilding “old” infrastructure damaged dur- 
ing the war has stymied the realization of proposals such as Vladimir Tatlin’s 
Monument to the Third International, a constructivist radio tower designed 
to double as headquarters for the Comintern: the delay will allow the social 
struggle time to transform the relations of production, and in the meantime 
(he suggests) it is unwise to entirely relinquish the relative autonomy of art.” 

A year and a half after his speech on radio, Trotsky was expelled from the 
Communist Party; in 1929 he would be forced into exile as Stalin consoli- 
dated power, and the vanguard movements he both defended and critiqued 
would crumble as artists committed suicide, faced repression, or came to 
terms with new realities. Yet at the end of 1936, he accepted an offer of asy- 
lum secured with the aid of Diego Rivera and arrived in a country where the 
trajectory of the postrevolutionary avant-garde was bound in curious ways 
to the one he had left behind. 

In January 1926 Maples Arce was conscripted to serve as secretary general 
to Heriberto Jara, the socialist governor of his home state of Veracruz, and 
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in turn he lured some of his crew to the city of Xalapa. By most accounts, 
Xalapa marks the high point of estridentismo: it was here where they con- 
cocted plans for Estridentópolis, an absurdist city set in the distant future 
of 1975. Its principal landmarks? A people's university and a gigantic radio 
tower.” In more immediate terms, however, the group took charge of the 
government-run press, with the truculent writer Germán List Arzubide at 
the helm and Ramón Alva de la Canal and Leopoldo Méndez in the role 
of official illustrators; in addition to experimental works by estridentista 
writers, they put out political tracts, didactic pamphlets on topics such as 
hygiene, free editions of texts by Mexican and foreign writers, and a jour- 
nal called Horizonte dedicated to a wide array of topics including culture, 
local labor issues, and news of Jara's reforms. Some members of the group 
took up educational posts, others were involved in the newly created Depart- 
ment of Popular Aesthetic Culture or participated in the inauguration of the 
new stadium (a counterpart to Vasconcelos’s teatro-estadio), and although 
there is no evidence estridentistas appeared on the air during their time in 
the city, Maples Arce oversaw plans for the construction of a state-run radio 
station.” In the end, however, the institutional volatility of the 1920s, the 
very factor that facilitated this rapprochement between avant-garde art and 
political power, also precipitated the movement’s dramatic demise. In Sep- 
tember 1927, amid a dispute with foreign oil companies and under pressure 
from workers and peasant groups demanding more radical change, Jara was 
ousted in a legislative coup backed by the federal government and the radio 
tower sending signals from the future became one of the era’s seemingly 
utopic, never-to-be-realized plans.** 

Strictly speaking, this is where the story of estridentismo ends. In the wake 
of Jara's ouster, Maples Arce (though a persona non grata among the new 
officials) was elected to the state legislature of Veracruz for a two-year term, 
after which he wound his way through Cuba, New York, and Spain before 
settling in Paris to take courses in history and international law with an eye 
to a career in the diplomatic service. Luis Quintanilla, who had served in 
Brazil as a secretary to the ambassador from 1927 to 1929, was already 
in Paris, as was Arqueles Vela, recently returned from a spell in Germany 
teaching Spanish.” The sculptor Germán Cueto and his wife Lola (an art- 
ist known for her textiles) spent the entire period from 1927 to 1932 in 
Paris and participated in a collective of abstract artists known as Cercle et 
Carré whose members included the Uruguayan constructivist Joaquin Torres 
Garcia, Wassily Kandinsky, and Le Corbusier.*? Meanwhile back in Mexico 
some of the visual artists, including Ramón Alva de la Canal and Fermin 
Revueltas, formed a short-lived splinter group in Mexico City called ;30-301, 
and Leopoldo Méndez illustrated various journals and joined the Commu- 
nist Party.*! List Arzubide, an old anarchist who had joined the Communist 
Party in 1926, stayed in Xalapa and was active in labor organizing until 
1929—right around the time of Vasconcelos’s failed presidential run and 
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the formation of the National Revolutionary Party (forerunner to the PRI), 
which coincided with a crackdown on the newly outlawed Communist Party. 
According to List Arzubide's own account, he beat the heat by heading for 
the second World Anti-Imperialist Congress in Frankfurt; on his arrival he 
received an ovation from Jawaharlal Nehru, Madame Sun Yat-Sen, and other 
attendees when he presented a U.S. flag captured by Augusto Sandino in his 
struggle against the U.S. military intervention in Nicaragua. During his time 
in Germany, the ex-estridentista accepted an invitation to the USSR and spent 
several months palling around with the likes of Sergei Eisenstein and Vladi- 
mir Mayakovsky before heading back to Mexico by way of Paris, where he 
met up with the Cuetos and other old comrades.” 

It takes a little digging to find these details, because right around 1929, the 
grand narratives of the avant-garde tend to fall silent: from the vanguardias 
of the 1920s the spotlight skips ahead to the alliance between the Left and 
the progressive presidency of Lazaro Cardenas (1934-1940), when collec- 
tives such as the Liga de Escritores y Artistas Revolucionarios (League of 
Revolutionary Writers and Artists) and its art school, the Taller de Grafica 
Popular—spearheaded by the ex-estridentista Leopoldo Méndez—put art to 
work in the fight against fascism and in support of the government’s land 
reforms.* Meanwhile, those missing years in the early 1930s lurk like a his- 
toriographical black hole.** 


Object Voices and Institutional Strings 


Yet out of this abyss emerges the echo of a “strident” voice. Shortly after 
9 p.m. on November 7, 1931, three self-identified members of the Mexican 
Communist Party walked into the operations hub of the country's most 
powerful radio station, tied up the technician, and then cut into a remote 
broadcast of a concert featuring the classical choir of the Secretariat of Public 
Education. Listeners all over the continent who tuned into XEW—the “Voice 
of Latin America from Mexico”—heard a man extol the Soviet Union as an 
example for capitalist countries wracked by mass unemployment and then 
denounce the “military dictatorship” of Plutarco Elías Calles as an agent of 
Yankee imperialism, guilty of aiding and abetting the murder of Julio Anto- 
nio Mella, a Cuban communist gunned down two years earlier in Mexico 
City while in the company of Tina Modotti. The speech lasted all of ten min- 
utes and the technician was released unharmed; yet over the following weeks 
the federal police conducted a sweep of the local Reds before identifying the 
two accomplices as Valentín Campa, a member of the party's central com- 
mittee, and the muralist David Alfaro Siqueiros. As for the man behind the 
mike, the daily Excélsior relayed the official report: “The One Who Led the 
Assault Was Germán Litz Arsuvide [sic], Expert in Radio and Man of Rare 
Audacity” (figure 3.1).% 
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Figure 3.1. A front-page headline claims that the perpetrators of the attack 
on XEW are in hiding in Veracruz and points to Germán List Arzubide as the 
ringleader. Excélsior, November 13, 1931. 


Who was this audacious man? Although the papers offered few facts, 
surely some readers recognized him as the former first lieutenant of the estri- 
dentista avant-garde, author of a quixotic “history” of the movement and 
a longtime political militant who had recently returned from a sojourn in 
the Soviet Union. El Machete, the Communist Party newspaper, offered ali- 
bis for all three of the accused in its November 10 issue: Campa was said 
to be representing the party at its official commemoration of the Russian 
Revolution in downtown Mexico City, Siqueiros was holed up with a serious 
illness in the mountain town of Taxco, and List Arzubide was at a rally back 
on his old stomping grounds in Xalapa, delivering a speech much like the 
one read over the radio by a voice that clearly couldn't be his.** The federal 
police paid no heed and ordered the state governor to close in on the prime 
suspect, but in an odd twist he was saved by an opportune invitation from 
Lázaro Cárdenas, the future president who was then governor of Michoacán. 
“Here you will have the freedom to do everything you want,” List Arzubide 
would later recall Cárdenas saying as he offered him refuge until the furor 
died down. Several years later as president, Cárdenas would turn against the 
“military dictator” derided in the broadcast that led to this encounter; at the 
time, however, Calles was still a crucial ally, and Cárdenas himself would 
continue to be a target of the communists through his first months in office. 
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List Arzubide, however, sealed the deal with a statement that may (or may 
not) have been accompanied by a sly wink: “I didn’t give that speech. I would 
have liked to, but it wasn’t me” *” 

The brief seizure of the XEW’s transmitter turned the indeterminacy of the 
radiophonic subject into a tactical tool, giving an illegal party with dwindling 
numbers fleeting access to a broader public while making it loom all the 
larger for the fact that its voice had no face. The federal government, rushing 
to defend capital, seized on this same uncertainty to fuel paranoia and put 
the squeeze on an errant intellectual, precipitating a pact that allowed him 
to secure a space of “liberty” under the protection of an emerging political 
power. Yet it was just over a year later—and a full twenty-one months before 
Cardenas assumed the presidential office—when a certain mechanical spirit 
began to animate the airwaves of the radio station of the federal Secretariat 
of Public Education. Troka the Powerful promised to lead listeners into the 
future by dint of his invincible strength, and from the vantage point of the 
present he appears as a figure for the forces driving the institutionalization of 
class conflict and consolidation of the single-party state. But Troka was more 
fractious and disjointed than he let on, and among the scraps of information, 
oblique references, and odd bits of bureaucratic prose in which he is named 
one can catch hints of an “object voice.” 

Mladen Dolar associates the object voice with the objet petit a, the Laca- 
nian term for the unattainable object of desire sought in the other. Like the 
gaze, it is a partial object that appears as an object-cause or remainder of the 
Real, though it is actually a surplus produced by the subject’s formation and 
incorporation into the Symbolic order. The object voice is that part of the 
voice that does not interpellate a subject and cannot be fetishized as an object 
of art but instead occupies “the space of a breach, a missing link, a gap in the 
causal nexus.”** It is the medium of the voice, the material and mechanical 
aspect of signification that signals its (partial) presence when the movement 
of meaning catches on the hitch of what cannot be said. In my account of the 
fantasies of liberation via industrialization Troka enabled, it was the inter- 
ference, the part of the radiophonic voice listeners had to learn to hear past 
in order to believe the promise of its power: the struggles and calculated 
compromises, material and organizational infrastructure, and all the other 
still-visible strings that made the “wireless” medium of radio work (or not, as 
the case may be). Did some listeners recognize a resemblance between Troka’s 
voice and the one that had interrupted the sweet sounds of a SEP choir with 
a call to revolution? Why do his appearances in the archive always seem to 
be shadowed by a puppet? 

Just over a year after List Arzubide had his first encounter with Cardenas, 
at the beginning of 1933, this Man of Rare Audacity joined a committee 
charged with revamping XFX, the radio station of the SEP, which had been 
deemed lackluster and in need of bold new ideas after years of leadership by 
a woman named Maria Luísa Ross.” Nearly a year earlier a cross-section 
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of the Mexican intelligentsia—seemingly all men—had been invited to offer 
recommendations. The roster reads like a future who’s who of Mexican cul- 
ture: in addition to Maples Arce (newly elected to the federal legislature),* 
the group included Rufino Tamayo, a Zapotecan migrant to the capital who 
was to become one of the country’s most celebrated painters; Agustin Yáñez, 
a PRI politico-in-the-making who had recently arrived from Guadalajara and 
would later write one of the canonical “novels of the Mexican Revolution”; 
the concert pianist and music professor Salvador Ordóñez Ochoa, a native of 
the state of Hidalgo; José Gorostiza, a poet from Tabasco and newly named 
head of the Department of Fine Arts; and Xavier Villaurrutia, a poet and 
member of the newly created Teatro Orientación who (like Gorostiza) was 
affiliated with the Contemporáneos, an experimental group often at odds 
with the estridentistas.** The committee was active throughout 1932 and 
early 1933 and exchanged preliminary drafts before submitting individual 
reports. When all was said and done, Agustin Yafiez had been named the sta- 
tion’s new director, with List Arzubide second in command.°** 

The proposals submitted by the committee members vary widely in content 
and style: Maples Arce, for example, insists with manifesto-like bravura that 
the radio’s “socializing” effects must take the form of “immediate action,” 
and he lambasts the other proposals for focusing on the petty details of pro- 
gramming while failing to see that “strictly speaking, it is not a program, a 
microphone, or a machine that will constitute the radiophonic action of the 
Secretariat, but rather that superstructure which will make its euphonic dic- 
tion effective.” Still, like nearly all of the other members he concedes that the 
station faces two imposing obstacles: its transmitter has a very limited range, 
and the vast majority of its potential listeners in rural areas have no access 
to the medium. (Alas, the “superstructure” does in fact require a material 
base.) In cities, on the other hand, common folk listened to the radio in bars, 
which in the opinion of List Arzubide only encouraged their predilection for 
“coarse” music.™ In light of such constraints, List Arzubide contends that 
programming should be primarily directed toward the small middle class, 
“the group that has historically been the one to guide the masses.”** Here, 
in plain language, he reveals his adherence to the stagist view of develop- 
ment Trotsky critiqued: his statement implies that “backward” nations such 
as Mexico must follow in the footsteps of their forerunners and pass through 
the phase of capitalist accumulation and consolidation before achieving the 
desired but always distant socialist utopia. And so in the very last lines of 
his text he conjures Troka the Powerful, a “dramatic type” and “mysterious 
character who incarnates the spirit of man’s mechanical creations.” It is the 
task of Troka—an unlikely amalgam of media and machines—to arouse the 
interest of middle-class children in modern technologies. 

In February 1933, this invisible spirit began to speak through the lungs 
and larynx of List Arzubide. Although there are no recordings, clues to his 
pedagogical methods can be found in a later collection of short stories called 
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Troka el poderoso, which appear to be lightly revised scripts of his broad- 
casts.** In his Second Appearance, Troka el Poderoso introduces Anselmo and 
Raymundo, two schoolchildren who heard his first broadcast and have now 
come to the Radio Station to meet him firsthand (23). When this originally 
aired, were these voices actual children, or projections of List Arzubide's own 
voice? Quite possibly they were “real”: memos in the archive refer to children 
being invited to come and speak on air, though it not clear if they were given 
scripted lines or allowed to speak extemporaneously. In the text, at least, these 
untutored voices model the ideal relationship to their teacher Troka by explor- 
ing the interior of his body. Troka describes them going up an escalator at the 
station (his legs) and then riding in an elevator (his stomach) before finally 
entering his mouth, where they become like actors on a stage inside his body. 
They describe his brains, which look like a telecommunications center. They 
ask him questions about some wires, which he explains are electric cables that 
run from different Mexican cities to his center (24-25). These descriptions 
probably bear little resemblance to the actual appearance of the station’s oper- 
ations, but empirical accuracy is beside the point. Through their two proxies, 
children listening from home can imagine themselves within the spectral body 
of radio, a technologically mediatized manifestation of the big Other. 

But some of the children listening in on these tales might have had an 
inkling of the media monster’s more tactile, diminutive double. Troka’s very 
first appearance in the archive dates from August 1932, several months prior 
to List Arzubide’s involvement in the overhaul of XFX, and it comes in the 
form of a memorandum submitted to the director of the Department of Fine 
Arts by the ex-estridentista printmaker Leopoldo Méndez, who had been 
hired on as head of the Section of Drawing and Plastic Arts at the beginning of 
that year. Méndez includes a brief proposal for a radio character called Troka 
whom he envisages as a tool for teaching children to draw: primary school 
students will listen to his broadcasts and sketch his mechanical body as well 
as the stories he tells.” The document describes the musical component of 
the program (“a song of motors, sirens, and metallic sounds”) and concludes 
with a short script for Troka’s opening speech. It also offers an explanation of 
the character’s name, which is graphically—though not phonically—marked 
as foreign by the letter k (nonexistent in Spanish). Troka, the proposal states, 
is an adaptation of the English word truck—a “word of universal industrial- 
ism” used in Mexico to refer not only to large vehicles but also “the wheels 
of locomotives, etc. etc.”% Yet a reader attuned to the political sympathies 
of Méndez and List Arzubide might also note that “Troka” sounds suspi- 
ciously similar to troika—the traditional three-horse carriage that was an 
iconic symbol of prerevolutionary Russia and later, under the Soviet system, 
referred to a powerful triumvirate of bureaucratic leaders. 

In fact, it was in the Soviet Union where List Arzubide had been inspired 
by the efforts of intellectuals to transform folk puppetry into a revolutionary 
medium of mass pedagogy.*” Although the proposal makes no mention of 
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puppets, it suggests children should learn to draw Troka and then represent 
the episodes he relates in school theater productions. As other archival docu- 
ments reveal, Méndez was waging a contentious campaign to reorient school 
theatrics toward puppetry as a way of integrating manual arts such as drafting, 
design, and carpentry into the curriculum. Over the previous few months 
he and List Arzubide had begun to work with a number of their old cohorts 
including Ramón Alva de la Canal and Fermin Revueltas as well as Germán 
and Lola Cueto, who had a long-standing interest in puppetry possibly fueled 
by their time in Paris among the artists of the Cercle et Carré collective.*! The 
couple had recently returned to Mexico accompanied by Angelina Beloff, a 
Russian artist (and ex-partner of Diego Rivera) who assisted in translating a 
number of Soviet pamphlets and puppet plays. Other newcomers to the group 
were Graciela Amador, the ex-wife of David Alfaro Siqueiros and a com- 
munist activist and artist in her own right; Elena Huerta Muzquiz, another 
communist activist and artist who was connected to Siqueiros through mar- 
riage; and Dolores (Loló) Alva de la Canal, the sister of Ramón, who along 
with Roberto Lago would continue to work as a puppeteer for decades. They 
all met in the Cuetos” patio workshop, an old estridentista haunt, where 
according to several accounts they began to experiment with marionettes, 
though the difficulties involved in making and manipulating stringed dolls 
eventually led them to opt for hand puppets—small figures devoid of details 
that betray an impulse toward formal abstraction and technical simplicity.” 
A month after Méndez submitted the proposal for Troka, his higher-ups in 
the Secretariat of Public Education approved the puppet project for funding, 
and Méndez hired List Arzubide in the Section of Drawing and Plastic Arts, 
giving the former fugitive an institutional foothold from which he quickly 
branched out into radio. 

In the months leading up to Troka’s radio debut, the ex-estridentistas and 
their collaborators organized three puppet troupes and made the rounds of 
public parks and schools, performing short shows featuring talking animals 
and fantastical characters such as The Giant, as well as one of the most popu- 
lar: the Everyboy character named Comino, created by List Arzubide and 
“animated” by Loló Alva de la Canal, who starred in plays such as Comino 
Goes on Strike!, Comino Brushes His Teeth, and Comino Beats the Devil. 
During the presidency of Lazaro Cardenas these troupes ventured into other 
regions as part of SEP-sponsored literacy campaigns, and today they are 
credited with ushering in the golden age of teatro guinol, a “popular” tra- 
dition seldom recognized as a second-generation offshoot of the country’s 
most irreverent avant-garde. Closely associated in popular memory with the 
Cardenas era, the puppet troupes remained active for decades until 1985, 
when the Center for Children’s Theater of the National Institute for Fine 
Arts was destroyed in the 8.0 earthquake that shook the city that year—an 
event that not only caused thousands of deaths but also sparked widespread 
opposition to the Institutional Revolutionary Party.“ 
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Figure 3.2. A SEP guiñol (puppet) troupe in an outdoor performance, ca. 1933. 
Courtesy of the Archivo Histórico de la Secretaría de Educación Pública. 


Troka the Powerful is a tenuous link between the avant-garde and this 
more popular (and populist) past, and for years his infrequent appearances in 
accounts of this period have been dogged by the (unsubstantiated) claim that 
he once was or was first imagined as a puppet.* In 2003 the puppeteer Pablo 
Cueto, grandson of Lola and Germán Cueto and son of the puppeteer Mireya 
Cueto, was invited by the University of New Mexico Chamber Orchestra to 
stage a show for their performance of a recently rediscovered piece by the 
modernist composer Silvestre Revueltas—a “dance pantomime for children” 
called Troka, said to have been written for a performance involving mario- 
nettes. Two years later Cueto's company Teatro Tinglado shed the marionette 
strings and created a toy theater version.“ Billed as a celebration of estriden- 
tismo, its miniature set features the famous woodcut of the Estridentópolis 
radio tower by Ramón Alva de la Canal, framed by black-and-white images 
of factory whistles, tools, and angular buildings. The puppeteer composes 
the set before the eyes of the audience as Revueltas’s percussive, brassy com- 
position plays over the speakers; when the dialogue begins, it is not Troka 
who first speaks but an image of Maples Arce that pronounces his poem 
Urbe while his arm—replaced with a mechanical hook—is moved by the 
partially hidden puppeteer. After this prelude, little by little, Troka the Pow- 
erful materializes onstage as the puppet master constructs his tiny figure out 
of cardboard cranes and paper trains. The audience hears the grating sound 
of a siren, the lights go out, and a flashlight intermittently illuminates his 
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small body as he declares, in a voice mediated by a device, Yo soy Troka el 
poderoso (I am Troka the Powerful). Yet after only a minute or so the lights 
go on, his human helper takes him apart, and only occasionally does he reap- 
pear in the interludes between a melancholic ode to Revueltas (who died 
young from alcoholism), snippets of other estridentista texts, and a glimmer 
of a warning about environmental damage. In its hyperawareness of its own 
history and constant juxtaposition of a human and diminutive representa- 
tions of machines, the piece exemplifies what Rebecca Schneider (drawing on 
Fred Moten) describes as “inter(in)animation”—a term for the way in which 
“live”? art and technological media “cross-identify” and “cross-constitute” 
each other, and in which the past and present coexist in the “syncopated 
time” of theater.” 

In 2007, Mexico's newly established (and not yet inaugurated) Fonoteca 
Nacional, a sound archive and center dedicated to preserving the nation's 
“sonorous patrimony,” collaborated with a Spanish intermedia artist on 
its first audio production: a podcast re-creation of a Troka broadcast, with 
the puppeteer Alejandro Benítez from Teatro Tinglado once again lending 
his voice. Like the very idea of an “avant-garde” in an “underdeveloped” 
country, this radio/puppet link poses a potential quandary for the develop- 
mentalist logic to which Troka himself subscribes. Radio is a “modern” mass 
medium whereas puppetry is an “ancient” art that has existed in some form 
for millennia. But it is more than just a question of chronology: the partial 
figure of a radio puppet that keeps peeking into view throughout the record 
of the reorganization and expansion of the cultural apparatus also confounds 
the very concepts and categories we use to talk about media and art. If radio 
is often imagined as immaterial and ethereal, puppet theater revolves around 
the manual manipulation of objects on a physical stage. Whereas radio is a 
sound technology, puppetry appeals to both the eye and the ear. Radio broad- 
casts emanate from a fixed source across a wide radius of space, drawing 
together listeners in distant locales, but the SEP’s teatro guiñol troupes were 
peripatetic, staging repeat performances for discrete audiences at different 
moments in time. And while broadcasting requires a complex mechanical 
apparatus, the hand puppets and stage sets used in the guifiol (like Teatro 
Tinglado’s toy theater version of Troka) were purposefully simple, designed 
for easy transport and assembly and with the hope that children who started 
out as spectators could eventually learn to play the part of puppeteer. 

Where does the link lie? Like puppetry and other forms of theater, early 
radio was “live” as opposed to recorded—although phonograph recordings 
were often played on the air, just as they were often used in puppet shows.” 
Yet both radio and puppetry also complicate and unsettle the sense of pleni- 
tude and embodiment associated with the live. Just as Rudolf Arnheim 
idealized radio as an “emancipation from the body,” Edward Gordon Craig 
and others during this era argued for replacing actors with marionettes in 
order to liberate the theater from its dependence on the human body. Sounds 
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and voices heard over the radio are acousmatic—the listener cannot see their 
originating cause—and in a guifiol show the puppeteer typically remains hid- 
den behind a curtain or beneath the stage in order to create the illusion that 
his or her voice belongs to the visible body of a doll. In each case, the efficacy 
of the medium (or is it an art?) hinges on a disjuncture between the body and 
the voice, which is also a split between sight and sound. The human voice, 
often imagined as the direct expression of subjectivity, is overtly mediated by 
a nonhuman element—in the case of puppetry, by the presence of the stage 
and the puppet itself, and in the case of radio by an invisible yet no less mate- 
rial technological apparatus. This mediation of the live by the material and 
mechanical explains the uncanny, spectral quality often attributed to puppets 
as well as to radio, especially in the latter’s early days. Indeed, in the figure of 
Troka—the “mysterious spirit of mechanical things’—the medium of radio 
becomes something akin to what Scott Cutler Shershow calls the puppet: an 
“inanimate object invested with histrionic life. ””° 

Radio is not the only histrionic object that looms large in Julio I. Prieto’s 
woodcuts for Troka el poderoso, the collection of short stories that List Arzu- 
bide published in 1939, after Troka went off the air (figures 3.3-7).7 In the 
book’s preface, List Arzubide explains his use of a robotic spirit as a peda- 
gogical tool by comparing the psychic life of children to the phenomenon of 
animism among “primitives,” an analogy he seems to borrow from Freud’s 
Totem and Taboo. Freud associates animism—the tendency to see spirits in 
plants, animals, and fetish objects—with the narcissistic stage of child devel- 
opment preceding self-awareness. (Later on Lacan would dub this the mirror 
stage, which hinges on the gaze or objet petit a.) List Arzubide simply explains 
that both children and savages lack the capacity to exercise critical reason; 
instead, their instinctive response when faced with the violent, mysterious 
forces of nature is to “project onto the horizon their own astonished and ter- 
rorized spirit, and [in doing so] animate, give life, their own life, to everything 
around them” (7). In the past, pedagogues and priests exploited this tendency 
in order to lure children into the realm of superstition, the prerational world 
of “totems and taboos.” In contrast, the ex-estridentista proposes to redirect 
those animistic energies toward the mechanisms of modern life, the instru- 
ments of technology and progress that constitute a “new nature” controlled 
by men. Children cannot be initiated into reason all at once, and thus the 
goal should be to “lead the child toward reality, give him real elements so that 
he can reflect on them animistically” (8-9). In other words, Troka’s mission 
is not limited to communicating information about technologies; his power 
derives from the process, the formation and aural interpellation of subjects 
suited to meet the demands of a modern industrial society. 

What is surprising about this is not the turn to animism as a way of theo- 
rizing new media. Sergei Eisenstein, whom List Arzubide reportedly met in 
the Soviet Union, explained the appeal of Disney cartoons based on their 
ability to tap into a system of “prelogical,” “sensuous” thought; his desire to 
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Figures 3.3-3.6. Woodcut illustrations by Talia: I. Prieto from German List 
Arzubide, Troka el poderoso: Cuentos infantiles (1939). 
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Figure 3.7. The hammer talks to the sickle. Woodcut illustration by Julio I. Prieto 
from Germán List Arzubide, Troka el poderoso: Cuentos infantiles (1939). 


direct this primitive vision toward revolutionary ends was what drew him to 
Mexico in 1930-1931 to film his unfinished epic Que viva México.” Walter 
Benjamin, too, drew on anthropological studies of the “mystical,” “mimetic” 
mentality of non-Western peoples to speculate on the insurgent energies latent 
in commodities (most notably children’s toys), and he argued that new tech- 
nologies had the (still unrealized) potential to liberate the forces condensed 
in things.” Between 1927 and the beginning of 1933 Benjamin also scripted 
and delivered more than eighty radio broadcasts, the majority of them for 
the Youth Hour on Radio Berlin and Radio Frankfurt, among which was a 
radio play starring Kasper, a familiar slapstick character from German pup- 
pet theater.“ Despite their differences, both of these men saw animism as a 
way of imploding the commodity fetish; in contrast, List Arzubide openly 
instrumentalizes animism and turns it into a model for ideology, the grease 
that turns the wheels and sets seemingly self-acting machines into motion 
so that they can act as agents of progress and productivity and lead Mexico 
away from those “primitive” totems and taboos. (Of course, List Arzubide 
neglects to mention that Freud also associates animism, or the “omnipo- 
tence of thought,” with neurosis and obsessive thinking:” parents might have 
balked at a theory of neurotic pedagogy.) 

Despite his general aversion to “old” technologies, Troka makes an excep- 
tion for the hammer and sickle, whose story begins with an argument over 
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which sound—the clang of the hammer or the swish of the sickle—is more 
effective in inspiring men to work. At the end the two talking tools realize 
each needs the other and they join forces, preserving the symbolic integrity of 
revolutionary communism while offering a tacit nod to the agrarian reforms 
that Lazaro Cardenas began to implement after assuming the presidency at 
the end of 1934. In the preface, List Arzubide cites a passage from Friedrich 
Engels’s Socialism: Utopian and Scientific, in which the author counterpoises 
the French Revolution to the “less noisy” but no less transformative Indus- 
trial Revolution that kicked off in England around the same time. Implying 
that his (Mexican) readers are now following in the footsteps of their English 
predecessors, List Arzubide goes on to argue that the machine has created a 
“new social form... a social form that will very soon impose a society of free 
men.” This statement hints at the need for Troka’s own invention: the idea of 
radio as a revolutionary agent hinges on a series of contradictions that can 
only be resolved in the form of a fictional figure. Men make machines, but 
it is the machine (and not men?) that has made this new social form, which 
will paradoxically “impose” freedom—just as the seemingly autonomous 
movements of a puppet are controlled by a hidden hand. This discussion of 
animism, then, is an attempt to grapple with a single question that was driv- 
ing debates about the nature of development as well as disputes over the role 
of culture and art in relation to the economic “base”: who or what actually 
pulls the strings? 

Nowhere in this text does List Arzubide mention puppets, and yet it is 
hard not to see their specter, especially since the very puppets for which he 
wrote some of the most popular plays were often referred to as muñecos ani- 
mados, or “animated dolls.”7* At least one reference in the archive confirms 
the connection: in a letter to Méndez following a guifiol troupe’s visit to her 
school, a teacher praised the play Un viaje a la luna (A Trip to the Moon, by 
List Arzubide) for the way it “satisfies the animism of children” (satisface el 
animismo infantil) by personifying natural forces such as the sun and wind as 
well as the telephone and radio.” Finally, the only remaining aural evidence 
of Troka seems to clinch the case: the theme song played at the beginning of 
his broadcasts, by the modernist composer and estridentista affiliate Silvestre 
Revueltas, is classified as a “dance pantomime for children,” and notes on the 
score indicate that it was written for a piece involving marionettes.” 

Presumably this was the same piece that turns up in a discussion of the 
Escuela Nacional de Danza, or National Dance School, an academy the SEP 
started in 1932. The school sought to develop a form of ballet it called teatro 
coreográfico, which drew inspiration from experiments in the Soviet Union 
and the recent staging of its own choreographer Nellie Campobello’s “sym- 
bolic proletarian ballet” ;30-30! at the Estadio Nacional.” In an unpublished 
text written sometime during its first few years, the director Carlos Mérida 
(himself a painter) emphasizes the potential of dance as “a complete medium 
[medio] of artistic expression in which all of the fine arts are joined.”* One of 
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the most ancient of all artistic expressions, it is the “concretion of all the arts,” 
and as such it has “its own essence, absolute autonomy, it exists for itself” 
(129). In Mexico, however, this essence and autonomy has yet to achieve 
concrete form. Although the school has started to rectify the long-standing 
neglect of the country’s rich “aboriginal” traditions by collecting, catalogu- 
ing, and studying dances (160 to date), Mérida stresses that the ballets it 
develops are not designed to “strengthen a spirit of nationalism” and must 
avoid at all costs “offering the tourist a gift” (142-143). Like the national 
dance school in Moscow—and (he says) like the Teatro del Murciélago, 
whose composer Francisco Dominguez was one of the collaborators—he 
and his fellow artists treat this folkloric material as a “plastic element” to 
be realized through rigorous “technique” (140).* Rhythm is the key, and 
Mérida gives his due to Emile Jacques-Dalcroze, the inventor of eurythmics 
and the system of “rhythmic gymnastics” introduced into Mexican schools 
under Vasconcelos (see chapter 1). Ultimately, though, he critiques Dalcroze 
for his method’s excessive “automatism” and praises the “freer” and more 
“human” rhythmic technique taught by Mary Wigman, an important influ- 
ence on German expressionism and (apparently) the new piece the dance 
school had just begun to rehearse: a “ballet pantomime” called Troka, with 
music by Silvestre Revueltas, stage set designed by Leopoldo Méndez, and 
dramaturgy by Germán List Arzubide. 


Mérida divulges few other details, opting to defer to a quote from List 
Arzubide: 


Troka is the spirit of mechanical things that have made many of 
man's ancient dreams possible. In this danced pantomime, Troka— 
who is perhaps radio, the synthesis of our era—calls the children 
of the world to dance with him in a solemn, grandiose spin uniting 
people and desires; so that beyond the bitterness of a present of war 
and hunger will rise the hope of a better day that begins with the 
new generations and goes toward a horizon of redemption through 
universal effort. 


Troka es el espíritu de las cosas mecáncias que han hecho posible 
muchos de los antiguos suefios del hombre. En esta pantomima bail- 
able, Troka—que acaso es la radio, síntesis de nuestra época—llama 
a los nifios del mundo a danzar con él en un giro solemne y grandioso 
que une pueblos y afanes; que sobre la amargura de un presente de 
guerra y hambre levanta la esperanza de un día mejor que principia 
con las nuevas generaciones y va hacia un horizonte de redención por 
el esfuerzo universal. (141-142) 


Dance is envisioned as the “coordination” and “concretion” of every other 
art. Yet at the institutional origins of “Mexican” ballet are children circling 
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around the medium of radio represented in concrete form as a puppet. Dance 
achieves its status as a “complete,” “autonomous” art by remediating radio, 
which in turn is imagined as the aural “synthesis” of the era. Furthermore, 
this dance is also theater and clearly has a symbolic, representative function: 
it suggests that this mechanical agency is what links individual human bodies 
to the social collectivity. Here, it would appear, is where the radio puppet's 
parts all come together. The catch? Neither Mérida nor List Arzubide men- 
tions a puppet. And then there is the semantically ambiguous acaso: this 
word could mean “perhaps,” but depending on the context it can also func- 
tion simply as a kind of embellishment added for rhetorical effect. It might 
not mean anything at all. In either case the reader of this passage is left to ask: 
did the children dance circles around a puppet? Around an actor who might 
represent radio? An actor representing a puppet who might be radio? Or was 
there nothing at the center of the circle at all? 

There is no known script for this performance, though the scattered trail 
of Troka does (or rather did in my case) lead to multiple mimeographed cop- 
ies of a dramaturgical outline for a “dance pantomime for children” with 
the title of Troka.*? The copies are buried in the archive of Leopoldo Mén- 
dez, the prose reads like the work of List Arzubide (though the document 
is unsigned), and throughout the text are numbers that sync up the action 
with Revueltas’s musical score. According to the schematic two-page text, the 
piece begins with a brief musical introduction—most likely those same dis- 
sonant notes heard by radio listeners at the start of every broadcast by Troka. 
When the curtain opens the stage is in darkness, and only little by little does 
the title character appear—not in his entirety, but “disarticulated, shapeless 
[informe], a suggestion of the character (a hand, an arm, the head),” each 
illuminated by some type of “phosphorescent substance.” There is a dramatic 
crescendo from the orchestra, a gong is struck, and then a little boy and girl 
watching from the wings come forward with “surprise” and “fear,” examin- 
ing Troka as if in astonishment and wonder. Like a fetish object, or a work of 
auratic art, he remains motionless as other children flood the stage, calling to 
their “invisible companions” (other radio listeners?) to join them in dancing 
circles around the silent cipher while singing the traditional children’s tune 
“A la vibora del mar,” one of the recurring leitmotivs in the aural automa- 
ton’s theme song. 

What is the object around which they dance? A mind prone to paranoia 
might start to suspect that the artists engaged in the project all conspired to 
conceal the answer to this question, because there is no indication of what (in 
concrete terms) Troka is meant to represent or how (if at all) he was incar- 
nated onstage. There is no mention of a radio, and at no point is it hinted 
he could be a marionette. Logistics would also seem to work against this 
scenario: a small doll with throngs of children circling around it would have 
been difficult to see, and the puppeteers would have had nowhere to hide, 
since the performance was clearly intended to take place on a human-sized 
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stage. And then there is the question: would such a small object inspire awe? 
It could be that the artists planned to use an oversized doll maneuvered by 
puppeteers hiding in rafters above the stage, though given the technologi- 
cal and financial limitations the new dance school faced this solution seems 
unlikely. Or perhaps Troka would have been embodied by a human actor—a 
man (or woman) playing the part of a marionette whose voice was radio. 
(Petrushka, the ballet by Stravinsky in which a traditional Russian puppet 
comes to life only to be tragically slayed, was a common reference among 
the artists involved in the project.) The paradoxical figure of a wireless 
marionette is compelling precisely because it is so difficult to envision its 
incarnation onstage. How was mechanical versus human agency depicted? 
Once again: who or what pulled the strings? 

But in fixating on an (absent) object, the viewer or auditor (or critic) can 
become blind and deaf to the action around it. Whether or not he had yet 
read Freud, this opening scene illustrates something similar to the theory of 
animistic pedagogy List Arzubide would later lay out in the preface to the 
print version of Troka el poderoso. Troka first appears as an inert object, 
and the children (along with the audience) struggle to glean what lies hid- 
den within, piecing together the individually illuminated parts in an effort to 
discern the whole, the self-acting agent in the machine. In truth, however, its 
anima or spirit is a projection of their own inner selves, their deepest desires 
and fears, and their movement is the motor making him act. Suddenly, Troka 
wakes as if from a slumber and breaks through their circle with “excessive” 
or even “insolent” gestures (gestos desmesurados), dispelling the reverie as 
he greets a group of children carrying a “ridiculous” puppet or doll identi- 
fied as the “corpse of imperialism.” As the orchestra plays an ironic lament, 
the children unceremoniously toss the puppet on the floor and recommence 
their dance with “frenetic,” “crazy” joy, perhaps resembling those “savages” 
whose primitive psychic state List Arzubide would later describe as analo- 
gous to their own. The action is interrupted once more by the sound of a 
gong, the stage goes dark . . . and then the mysterious spirit of mechanical 
things speaks. He launches into a story about “what the Chinese are cur- 
rently suffering” (an allusion to the civil war between the communists and 
the Nationalist forces of Chiang Kai-shek), and then, as if to warn that the 
effigy lying at his feet might have life in it yet, he concludes his story with 
the proclamation, ““and that is what happens on account of this puppet’ ” 
or—the text offers as an alternative—“any other such silliness” (o cualquier 
tonteria semejante) (figure 3.8). 

All of the action leading up to this moment has prepared the reader to hear 
a serious, ideologically charged message; instead the text casually undercuts 
the mood of solemnity and suggests that it may not matter exactly what 
Troka says. This “silliness” marks a hermeneutic limit: like the historian who 
scours the archive, critics too tend to desire an object, words on a page or 
bodies on a stage that can be picked apart and pieced together in order to 
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dan la danza interrumpida, que después de algunos momento nyoka 


de nuevo interrumpe violentamente. A pe golpe de gongo, Le en: 
ul PATA Oe 


qt: a oscuras. (27). Troka les va a e (qem unonente-eitne pue. 
de también oirse su voz diciendo "y esto es lo que pasa por Susa 


de este mufieco" o cualquier tonterfa semejante). 


Figure 3.8. From the dramaturgical outline of Troka (dance pantomime for 
children). Archive of Leopoldo Méndez, Centro Nacional de Investigación, 
Documentación e Información de Artes Plásticas (CENIDIAP). 


illuminate their inner anima. But this is an outline for a performance still 
in the stage of rehearsals, still being shaped by its collaborators” competing 
desires and ideas, not to mention the complex confrontations and concessions 
taking place within the cultural bureaucracy at this time. Despite Troka the 
Powerful’s seemingly simplistic and deterministic view of development, what 
ultimately drives his mechanical heart is the art of theater, with its reliance 
on stagecraft and the element of contingency performance always entails. As 
Troka stands over his imperialist enemy, a somber tableau of “poor, sad chil- 
dren, looking desolate, miserable, etc.” is illuminated behind him by means 
of spotlights, “or whatever else occurs to you/them to use” (o por lo que se 
les ocurra); soldiers arrive and engage in a tumultuous battle, which then 
dissolves through the use of “silhouettes or some other trick” in an effect pos- 
sibly inspired by the medium of film. In the distance, the march of Troka is 
suddenly heard. The children listen attentively, until finally it is revealed to be 
the march of the niños obreros or “working-class children” who have come 
to join their (implicitly) middle-class allies onstage: “The stage is flooded 
with light and the working-class children enter and are received with over- 
whelming joy and they begin the dance of labor. Of the workers’ labor that 
will make the new sun rise [o no, como se quiera]” (figure 3.9). 

The interpretation of this passage hinges on the odd parenthetical remark 
at the end—“o no, como se quiera”—a subjunctive phrase with an imper- 
sonal, unspecified subject that has multiple meanings and in this case could 
signify “or not, as the case may be” or “or not, as is desired.” Immediately 
following this the text cuts to an abrupt ending: “The dance ends, all sing the 
march (or hymn) of Troka. March of optimism and hope.” All is well. Danc- 
ing around the voice of radio, or a puppet, or a radio puppet, or whatever 
this mysterious spirit of mechanical things is, will bring a brighter day. And 
yet this ending cannot erase the instability and uncertainty that o no, como 
se quiera creates. The intention could be to offer a dramaturgical option: per- 
haps the dance of labor is superfluous and the performance can cut straight 
to the concluding march or hymn if the choreographer (or someone with 
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m estos momentos se oye, muy lejana la marchs de Troka. Todos 
los niños escuchan con ansiecad: Son los ni7os obreros que llegan 
(43). Se hace luz completa en escena (43) y entran los niños obre- 
ros que son recibidos con júbilo desbordante (44) y empiezan la 
danza del trabajo (45) Del trabajo obrero que hará surgir un nuevo 


sol. (o nó, como se quiera). 


Terminada la danza todos cantan la marcha (o himno) de Troka. 


Marcha del optimismo y la esperanza (56). 


Figure 3.9. From the dramaturgical outline of Troka (dance pantomime for 
children). Archive of Leopoldo Méndez, Centro Nacional de Investigación, 
Documentación e Información de Artes Plásticas (CENIDIAP). 


bureaucratic oversight?) so desires. An equally plausible interpretation, how- 
ever, is that the workers” dance will not necessarily bring forth the new sun. 
Perhaps in order to make the new day dawn these children will need to per- 
form another giro or turn, one that does not involve circling around the voice 
of technology or revering an object of art—a performance that will not occur 
in the orbit of a “revolutionary” state but will require a revolution of some 


other kind. 


An Unfinished Medium (Or Is It an Art?) 


Troka makes no appearances on any of the programs for performances of 
the dance school.** Perhaps in the end the ex-estridentistas themselves, when 
faced with the exigencies of the stage, were unable to decide how to represent 
Troka; or perhaps they never got the knack of manipulating a marionette. 
Most likely this was one of the many projects from this era that never came 
to fruition, one of the many “unfinished” performances that were instru- 
mental in re-creating both the conceptual and organizational infrastructure 
of all the old and new media and arts. There is an extant program for the 
Department of Fine Arts” “Cultural Series” from 1933 that makes mention 
of a future performance of Troka with choreography by Gloria Campobello, 
Nellie's half-sister (figure 3.10). Once again, however, there is no mention 
of a puppet, though it seems plausible since the SEP’s puppet troupes did 
often perform in conjunction with displays of dance in the context of what 
could be regarded as “multimedia” shows for festivals, held in parks and 
the many open-air theaters built during the 1920s. In some cases as many 
as twenty-five hundred programs were printed, which invites the question of 
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ramo de la Escuela de Danza 


| 


LA DANZA DE LOS MALINCHES. Temas de una danza ritual de 
San Dipnisio del Mar, Tehuantepec, Coreografía de Gloria Campobello 


DANZAS/ORIENTALES 
DANZ a CONCHERO. Motivos de la danza ritual de Conche- 


Zipañamiento de conchas de armadillo. 
1 uy nomima. Música de Silvestre Revueltas. Coreografía de 
Glorii Campobello. 
TAP ACROBATICO. Dirección de Evelyn Eastin. 


LA VIRGEN Y LAS FIERAS Ballet de Francisco Dominguez. 


Figure 3.10. Fragment of a poster announcing the 1933 Cultural Series organized 
by the Fine Arts Division of the Secretariat of Public Education. Fondos Especiales 
de la Biblioteca de las Artes del Centro Nacional de las Artes (CENART). 


how everyone in the audience could have seen and heard the show, especially 
the part involving the small hand puppets. Internal memos in the archive sug- 
gest the auditory issue was resolved: microphones and amplifiers were used, 
and the festivals were often broadcast over the radio.** 

So let us imagine this performance did take place (despite the lack of evi- 
dentiary proof), and let us even imagine it was broadcast over the radio. What 
did young listeners hear? Possibly nothing, given the irony behind Troka the 
Powerful's name: XFX, the Secretariat of Public Education's radio station, 
was notoriously faulty and weak. In the report he drafted during the station's 
reorganization in 1932-1933, its future director Agustín Yáñez prefaced his 
ambitious plan for the station to become the be-all and end-all of Mexican 
education by noting that his proposals “revolve around the idea that the 
voice of the SEP can be heard clearly in the entire country and even during 
the months of the worst atmospheric conditions.”** Yet he also acknowledges 
this is a fiction. His plan is premised on an ¿dea of a “mass” audience that 
was precisely that: his own speculative ideal. The Voice of radio, the Voice of 
technological progress, the Voice of the state, Troka's voice, was apt to cut 
out and was inaudible for some listeners from time to time. Troka the Power- 
ful, in other words, was no less of a fantasy for his creators. 

Of course, fantasies can have very real effects. In fact, if Troka was suc- 
cessful, it was in some sense because of his failings: as Jonathan Sterne argues, 
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sound technologies have historically been accompanied by a pedagogical 
discourse that encourages listeners to develop certain “audile techniques,” 
which usually involve learning to hear past any interference to distinguish 
“pure sound.” 5 The ideological force of sound media, in other words, hinges 
on turning the medium into a vanishing mediator that must be present only 
to disappear. Again, what the children were supposed to be learning was 
to not hear Troka’s voice, if one considers the voice not as the content of 
meaning but as the materiality of signification. Troka tried to teach them to 
abstract technology from the economic and social practices in which it was 
embedded—an illusion that sustained his creator’s own seeming belief that 
industrial development under the tutelage of a national bourgeoisie could 
undo imperialism. At the same time, in trying to hear Troka through all the 
static and spotty transmission, they were being taught to turn a deaf ear to 
the unfinished form of the state apparatus as well as the inherent fragility and 
fallibility of technology. 

Troka, it is important to remember, was called into existence to create the 
power he claimed to possess. Just as the puppet troupes aimed to involve chil- 
dren in the productions, he formed a Friends of Troka club that sponsored 
social events and invited individual children to come to the radio station and 
appear on air. And just as the puppet troupes asked children to draw the 
scenes they saw, Troka frequently asked his listeners to draw the events he 
narrated, to envision and draw the figure of Troka, and then send their draw- 
ings to the radio station to be judged by—who but Troka himself? According 
to memos the station sometimes received as many as two thousand drawings 
in a single contest, and at least one public exhibition was planned, though 
only a dozen or so remain in the station’s archive, all from his initial broad- 
cast.** What do they reveal? I refuse to say or show, because regardless of 
what is or isn’t there, it was through these new practices and institutional 
relations that Troka’s power became partially real. 


Brazil 


Chapter 4 
+ 


Parsifal on the Periphery of Capitalism 


The city of São Paulo is noisy, chaotic, and larger than life, but few would 
describe it as elegant. Still, it seems oddly apropos that one of the most rec- 
ognizable landmarks in this megalopolis of soaring skyscrapers and favelas 
is an opera house known simply as the Theatro Municipal. Postcards dis- 
seminate images of its façade, a jumble of neobaroque and art nouveau styles 
with nubile sylphs, delicate stained glass, and hoary atlases who shoulder 
columns crowned by the words Música and Drama. Tourists wander down 
the stepped terrace along the building's edge, stopping to gaze up at the mus- 
tachioed visage of Carlos Gomes, the Brazilian composer whose opera about 
the love of a noble savage and a Portuguese colonizer's daughter was once 
the toast of Milan. Only a handful of the metro areas 21 million inhabitants 
will ever enter the door, let alone see the stage, yet the small plaza where it 
stands is a popular spot for political protests to begin or end, a site where the 
destitute often congregate in the middle of the night like an ironic comment 
on the beauty wrought by the bourgeoisie. 

Although the stage of the Theatro Municipal has seen its share of opera 
stars, one of the principal reasons for its renown is its status as the birthplace 
of the Brazilian avant-garde. The tale has been told many times: over the 
course of a week in the middle of February 1922, a group of artists and writ- 
ers came together in Sao Paulo’s premier performance venue to overthrow 
the passadistas of the old imitative order. Emiliano di Cavalcanti and Anita 
Malfatti set up easels in the foyer, turning crystal chandeliers and gold filigree 
into a backdrop for canvases awash in rude colors and unconventional lines. 
Victor Brecheret’s bust of Christ with his hair in braids sent the classicists 
scurrying away in disgust. Meanwhile, in the sumptuous auditorium where 
Enrico Caruso had wowed the crowds just five years earlier in Carmen and 
Tosca, all semblance of decorum disappeared amid a cacophony of whistles, 
hoots, and catcalls.! Graça Aranha, a man far too old to plead youthful folly 
as an excuse (he was pushing fifty-four), scandalized his colleagues in the 
Brazilian Academy of Letters when he walked onstage to give the opening 
speech. The next day Menotti del Picchia upped the ante in a rousing defense 
of the new art, illustrated with readings of poetry and prose by a lineup 
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that included Sérgio Milliet and Oswald and Mário Andrade as well as a 
dance by one Yvonne Daumerie. At some point the composer Heitor Villa- 
Lobos showed up with a shoe on one foot and a slipper on the other: he 
later chalked it up to gout, but critics were so appalled by his attire that they 
nearly forgot to comment on the “African” and “indigenous” elements in his 
dances for piano. The only part of the program on which the upstarts and 
their naysayers could agree was Guiomar Novaes—the essence of pianistic 
perfection as always, even if she did obstinately insist on playing a few num- 
bers by Debussy, that old Romantic. 

Some who tell the tale of the Week of Modern Art miss the irony entirely, 
but for scholars of theater it sticks in the craw: Brazilian modernismo was 
“born” in a theater, yet it engendered no new theater of its own. Sábato 
Magaldi and Maria Thereza Vargas attribute the absence of teatro moderni- 
sta to the fact that, “being a synthesis of artistic elements, it presupposes the 
prior renewal of the arts that compose it.”? By this logic, avant-garde theater 
can only ever be belated. Even so, the lack might be felt less keenly if the 
Theatro Municipal didn't loom so large in narratives of modernismo, if the 
participants and later critics didn't continually return to the primal scene, 
and if the stage at its center hadn’t been built for an art so irrevocably tied to 
the Belle Époque. The artists later known as modernistas chose to make their 
break from within the carapace of the established order, but perhaps theater 
would have spoiled the tenuous illusion of a rupture between the old and the 
new; maybe something about the sight of bodies trying to enact experimental 
forms on an operatic stage would have confirmed a nagging doubt among 
the artists and their heirs as to whether Brazilian modernismo was really as 
modern as it claimed. 

Indeed, the truly orphic moment, the scene history is most apt to recall, 
took place just beyond the designated space of performance, on the sweep- 
ing staircase leading up from the lobby to the auditorium doors. It was here 
that Mário de Andrade stood before a crowd and said . . . what did he say? 
There is no hard evidence, and an aura of ambiguity surrounds the speaker 
and his words. Some later critics say he read parts of the preface to Paulicéia 
desvairada, the lyrical panegyric to the city he would publish later that same 
year. It is amusing to imagine him—tall and gangly, every bit the bespectacled 
professor—framed between the graceful feminine statues on either side of 
the stairs, declaiming in his coy, self-ironizing fashion: “I am a passadista, 
I confess. No one can liberate himself all at once from the grandmother- 
theories [teorias-avós] he has imbibed.”? Most, however, insist he read from 
an early draft of A escrava que nao é Isaura, a whimsical critique of futurism 
in which he defines modernist poetry as The Slave Who Is Not Isaura—not 
the nearly white protagonist who is born into bondage in Bernardo Gui- 
maraes’s Romantic classic A escrava Isaura (1875), but a slave who can 
only be named in the negative, by evoking the colonial legacy and shame of 
servitude one might expect the avant-garde to disavow. In fact, eyewitness 
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accounts indicate this is not what he read, yet if the claim persists perhaps 
it is because it seems a fitting performance for an intellectual who was not 
quite white and not openly gay, but by all accounts queer—a man described 
as “peculiar,” “elusive,” and an “enigma,” as if he were the half-hidden secret 
of modernismo. Over time Mário's speech has come to be regarded as one of 
the movement’s defining manifestos, though it is a manifesto of a curious sort 
because its performative power hinges on the refusal to give itself to be seen. 

The very idea of the avant-garde posits the possibility of a rupture with 
the immediate past and privileges art as an agent of change. In this chap- 
ter, however, I draw out a divergent logic (partially) hidden at the heart of 
this future-oriented impulse by turning to an avant-garde that flaunts its 
dependence on pseudo-secrets and an art often said to be dead. Unlike the 
Mexican vanguardias, which arose in the wake of a decade-long revolution, 
Brazilian modernismo emerged at a more ambiguous moment of transition 
and in a place where the transformations associated with modernity owed 
an obvious debt to the continuity of social and economic practices typi- 
cally conceived as backward and behind. Despite this, canonical accounts of 
the Week of Modern Art depict it as a watershed in the quest for cultural 
autonomy, a performative break that ushered in the “heroic” decade of mod- 
ernismo and presaged the (top-down) Revolution of 1930. But situating the 
event on an operatic stage troubles this tale. After the dawn of the twentieth 
century, writes Mladen Dolar, opera becomes “a huge relic, an enormous 
anachronism, a persistent revival of a lost past, a reflection of the lost aura.”* 
Rendered irrelevant by the rise of mass culture, its corpus ever more mori- 
bund as the same old classics are rehashed time and again, this holdover from 
an earlier era is said to epitomize the conventionalism and hollow pomp that 
the vanguard set out to destroy. Even in Europe this narrative is riddled with 
contradictions, but it runs into particular problems in Brazil, where in 1922 
most opera performances were imported from Europe. To borrow a phrase 
from Roberto Schwarz, opera was very conspicuously “out of place.” Then 
again, so was Mario de Andrade when he said whatever it was he said on the 
stairs of the Theatro Municipal. 

This chapter demonstrates how an avant-garde on the semiperiphery of 
capitalism emerged out of a “peculiar” temporal lag manifesting in the guise 
of operatic drag. As a point of departure, I turn again to Marx’s discussion 
of the “secret” of “so-called primitive accumulation”—a secret he argues is 
exposed when the language of liberal political economy ventures out of its 
“natural” habitat in Europe and into regions of the world where its arti- 
ficiality becomes transparent. A similar dynamic is at work in Schwarz’s 
well-known description of liberalism in late nineteenth-century Brazil as an 
“idea out of place.” Drawing out the feelings of backwardness and shame 
that Schwarz sees as formative of Brazilian identity, I show how this “pecu- 
liar” mode of ideology rooted in the experience of incongruity also created 
an odd aura around intellectuals tainted with the “sins” of racial mixture and 
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nonreproductive sexuality. The heart of the chapter traces these associations 
in the actions and words seen or heard on- and offstage in the lead-up to and 
during the Week of Modern Art. By foregrounding the role of the Theatro 
Municipal in the staging of the event and in the debates it provoked, I argue 
that the contradictions Schwarz pinpoints converged around the “anachro- 
nistic” art of opera and the characterization of Mario de Andrade as the 
modernistas’ own Parsifal: a vaguely queer, visibly mixed-race version of the 
chaste knight who wanders the primeval forest in Richard Wagner’s opera 
of the same name. The chapter draws to a close with early efforts to memo- 
rialize the Week of Modern Art, including a “profane oratorio” by Mario in 
which he textually restages the event as an operatic song contest between 
competing choirs with some 550,000 singers. 

A saintly air has long clung to Mario (he was dubbed the “pope of mod- 
ernismo” by his peers), and until recently it has been something of a taboo to 
speak of such subjects.” Of course, people do talk. From the time he appeared 
on Sao Paulo’s literary scene there were vague allusions; his friend and fellow 
modernista Oswald de Andrade, ever eager to push the envelope, was known 
to make indiscreet jokes and eventually brought their friendship to its bitter 
end with his off-color innuendos about Mário”s sexuality and race. Memoirs 
and testimonials by fellow intellectuals, written long after Mário's untimely 
death, speak of his repressed desires and speculate on the causes, often as if 
in hushed tones.” My reconstruction of the Semana de Arte Moderna sheds 
light on how Mario de Andrade’s queer mode of publicity emerged, and how 
his status as a figure who is vaguely “out of place” came to acquire a kind of 
symbolic power—though symbolic in an odd sort of way because it operates 
as an open secret, a shared knowledge of something that can never be entirely 
seen or said. 


Primitive Accumulation and So-Called Secrets 


In the first volume of Capital, Marx saves his discussion of “so-called primi- 
tive accumulation” for the very end, as if he wanted readers to work their way 
through abstract considerations of value and an excess of empirical details 
about wages and machinery only to discover that the secret is all too simple. 
What is it? If the answer remains opaque (as his frequent use of scare quotes 
implies), it is in part because our words do not always mean what they seem 
to say. A “free” workforce ostensibly refers to wage earners who are at liberty 
to sell their own labor power; yet in a more profound sense these workers 
have been set free for capital by being stripped of their own means of produc- 
tion and left with no option other than to work under conditions determined 
by their despoilers. Unevenness, in other words, is integral to capitalist 
development: freedom from serfdom goes hand in hand with dependence on 
capital, and the creation of wealth is always also an act of dispossession. In 
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Europe, where capitalist relations have already penetrated most sectors of 
society, those who use the language of liberal political economy can ignore its 
strange slippages in meaning, but when they attempt to transport it beyond 
these safe shores, its contradictions come to light and the “beautiful illu- 
sion is torn aside.”” In the Americas, the separation of the producer from the 
means of production has to be “artificially” achieved through physical force, 
enslavement, coercive laws, the outright theft of land—acts of “primitive” 
barbarism that are speciously cast back onto the people who suffer them 
as if their impoverishment were divine punishment for some “original sin” 
(873). Yet for Marx, the obvious artifice of capitalism in the colonies simply 
reveals its innermost logic. This, the very last sentence of the book proclaims, 
is the “secret discovered in the New World by the political economy of the 
Old World”: not some font of originary value to be extracted from capital- 
ism’s ever-receding periphery, but the logic of savagery and expropriation 
that remain hidden in Europe, in the belly of the beast (940). 

This initial installment of Capital appeared in 1867, and the Civil War and 
abolition of slavery in the United States hover in the background of Marx’s 
reflections, repeatedly referenced if never explicitly addressed as a subject 
in their own right. But the emergence of this former colony as an industrial 
power, clearly anticipated in the book, would only further accentuate the 
“primitive” elements of countries entering into what is commonly referred to 
as Latin America’s “Export Age.”* In an essay originally published in 1973, 
Roberto Schwarz drew attention to the peculiar status of liberalism in late 
nineteenth-century Brazil, where ideals such as liberty, equality, and eco- 
nomic rationalization sat uneasily alongside the “impolitical” fact of a slave 
system that would endure for two and a half decades after it ended in the 
United States.” While slavery was the fundamental relation of production, the 
ideological nexus around which the society of “free” individuals converged 
was access to patronage, or favor—a practice directly at odds with individual 
autonomy, “disinterested” culture, and the universality of law. And yet liberal 
ideology could hardly fail to hold sway, given its dominance in the sphere of 
international trade, in which Brazil’s own slave economy played an integral 
(though structurally dependent) role. Bourgeois culture and ideas possessed 
ornamental value as markers of modernity and hence prestige, often serv- 
ing to legitimize the “backward” systems of patronage and latifundism they 
derided as obsolete. Of course, liberal ideology was also a false description 
of European realities, as Schwarz (like Marx) is quick to concede; and yet in 
Brazil, where industrial capitalism couldn’t even be said to exist, this incon- 
gruous complicity between liberalism and its ostensible object of critique 
meant that “thought lost its footing” and ideas qua ideas were perceived as 
“out of place” (155). Patently lacking any claim to generality, grafted onto 
a system grounded in the exception to the rule rather than the principle of 
representation, liberal ideas in Brazil were plagued by an air of inauthenticity, 
anachronicity, and lack. 
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Schwarz's essay assembles a striking repertoire of terms to describe the 
psychic toll this situation exacts on those who claim “Brazilian ideas” as 
their domain. Time and again he highlights the intense shame the Brazil- 
ian intellectual expresses when faced with the “impropriety of our thought” 
(152); citing literary and historical sources, he remarks on the bitterness, 
irony, and sense of inadequacy the local literati betray when describing their 
own apparent irrelevance and the egregious disparity between the imported 
luxuries of the elite and the squalid quarters of their slaves (160). His point, 
however, is not to simply add another voice to the chorus of woe, but rather 
to show how this experience of incongruity and the negative affect it entailed 
came to form the crux of a distinctive ideological dynamic. If theory was 
unable to reconcile these incongruities, the arts could more easily transform 
what was and would continue to be regarded as a “national shame” into 
a “national originality” (160). If Brazil had no choice but to reckon with 
“modern” styles, literature and its like could “adore, cite, ape, plunder, adapt 
or devour all those manners and styles, so that they reflected, in their flaw, a 
kind of cultural torsion [torcicolo cultural] in which we recognize ourselves” 
(159). In short, Brazilian culture is founded on this “flaw”; the contradiction 
becomes content and acquires symbolic value as self-affirmation and nega- 
tion become inextricably bound. As Schwarz briefly notes, both modernismo 
and the Tropicália counterculture movement under way at the time he was 
writing achieved resonance for the very reason that they register and put into 
play these dislocations and disharmonies “for which there was nevertheless 
no name, because the improper use of names was its nature” (159). 

Although slavery is his point of departure, Schwarz is strangely silent on 
the question of race and how it relates to this symbolic recuperation of depen- 
dency and degradation after 1888-1889, when the “abominable institution” 
came to an end and Brazil swapped the title of empire for the trappings of a 
republic. He remarks on the hollow nature of a liberal constitution enacted 
by regional slave-owning elites, but he never explains how the last country in 
the Americas to declare abolition could give rise to the myth of “racial democ- 
racy” in only a few decades” time. He cites retrospective accounts of slavery 
still suffused by shame and inferiority, yet he never explicitly states how the 
idea of liberty hangs together once its linchpin, the condition against which it 
is defined, no longer has an institutional existence. Following emancipation 
came four decades of mass immigration from the peripheries of Europe (pri- 
marily Italy), subsidized by states such as São Paulo in order to drive down 
wages while also “whitening” the population. Blacks were disproportionately 
displaced from the realm of “free” wage labor or relegated to its margins in 
service jobs and the armed forces, even as the need for raw materials to fuel 
industrialization drove capital deeper into the Amazon and drew its inhab- 
itants into the export economy in the guise of “primitive” labor. Schwarz 
provides one of the most incisive critiques of this push-and-pull, yet there is 
something he either doesn’t see or declines to say; something that might make 
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his own quasi-theoretical language seem out of place, because it has to do 
with the “impolitical,” “moral” fact that several of the intellectuals he refers 
to were slightly brown. 

Such was the case of Machado de Assis, the first president of the Bra- 
zilian Academy of Letters (founded in 1897) and the writer whose ironic 
take on the fin de siècle inspires many of Schwarz's own reflections.!° In his 
essay, Schwarz never mentions that Machado was regarded as mulatto—but 
then again he has no need to, because his intended readers already know. 
Nor does he allude to the ambiguous racial identity of Mario de Andrade, 
whose “harlequin” method of poetic composition he cites as another exam- 
ple of the national penchant for dissonance and decontextualization. Only 
by extrapolating from his insights about the affective idiosyncrasies of cul- 
tural discourse in Brazil will one ask whether the canonical status of these 
and other “mulatto” writers in the decades following abolition might have 
something to do with the historical process by which the “exception” came to 
(imperfectly) incarnate the law and the stigma began to double as an emblem 
of national pride. 

Both Machado and Mario played instrumental roles in founding cultural 
institutions with national claims. Both on occasion held bureaucratic posts, 
a coincidence explained in part by the fact that unlike their peers from the 
landed elite they had to earn a living—no small feat for an intellectual in a 
country where only a small fraction of the population could read. Both were 
highly visible public figures, yet Machado stuttered and was notoriously shy, 
while Mario was said to have abandoned hopes of a career as a concert pia- 
nist because his hands uncontrollably trembled whenever he walked onstage. 
Machado refused to take a public stance on slavery, just as Mario betrayed 
discomfort when faced with political issues related to class or race. Neither 
had children, though accounts often emphasized how devoted Machado was 
to his wife. Yet if Mário's sexuality was a frequent subject of speculation it 
should not come as a surprise, because the dynamic Schwarz describes bears 
some striking similarities to a mode of (dis)identification often defined as 
queer.'! 

Schwarz, to be sure, never draws this connection, and he is a frequent 
critic of the deconstructionist trends out of which queer theory in the United 
States has grown. Even so, his essay offers ways of thinking through the rhe- 
torical repertoires and affective affinities linking the love that dare not speak 
its name to a phenomenon whose nature is the “improper use of names.” 
Queerness, too, is said to register as a vague sense of ontological instability, 
or of something fora do lugar. Like the mode of national belonging Schwarz 
describes, it is often defined in terms of its deviation from the manifest logic 
of capitalist (re)production. Cast as counter to economic and political ratio- 
nality, both are figured as an excess of affect or style, as a failed or flawed 
(pro)creation, always already a parody or pastiche; both are associated with 
the language of melancholia, abjection, shame, and anachronicity, giving rise 
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to an impression Elizabeth Freeman describes as “temporal drag.” Nor is it 
irrelevant that the very period Schwarz singles out in explaining how ideas out 
of place became a symptom of “Brazilian” identity also saw the emergence of 
the category of homosexuality. In the United States, where the Plessy v. Fer- 
guson decision of 1896 ushered in the era of Jim Crow segregation that would 
prop up its system of racial capitalism, Siobhan B. Somerville has shown how 
“the simultaneous efforts to shore up and bifurcate categories of race and 
sexuality . . . were deeply intertwined.” In Brazil, too, scientific discourses 
on sexual identity were steeped in evolutionary and eugenicist narratives of 
progress, and interracial and same-sex desire often overlapped in the cultural 
imaginary; but just as the country had no legal equivalent to Jim Crow, it 
also had no sodomy laws like the ones that contributed to the codification 
of homosexuality in the United States.'* In a country where racial mixture 
was acquiring a symbolic charge, and where “unproductive” relations of 
patronage formed the basis of the social bond, it is perhaps unsurprising to 
find figures such as João do Rio, the celebrated flâneur and journalist whose 
chronicles of Rio de Janeiro offered a glimpse of everything from candomblé 
rituals to the lifestyles of the lettered elite: a light-skinned mulatto notorious 
for his liaisons with other men, he easily overcame opposition to win election 
to the Academy of Letters in 1910 at the age of twenty-nine. 

Indeed, Schwarz’s thesis that Brazilian modernism arises out of (and not 
despite) the experience of backwardness resonates with Heather Love’s more 
recent description of a queer mode of modernism invested in “feeling back- 
ward.” Reading the work of authors such as Walter Pater and Willa Cather, 
Love sees their gestures of refusal and attachments to failure and loss as 
a mode of resistance to the emergence of more public and explicit forms 
of homosexuality. Whereas Schwarz counters the developmentalist teleol- 
ogy on which liberal nationalism rests by pointing to economic dependency 
as a precondition and enabling element of (rather than obstacle to) “Bra- 
zilian” identity, Love emphasizes queer identity’s ties to a history of social 
exclusion and the contradiction at the heart of homosexuality, which can be 
“experienced as a stigmatizing mark as well as a form of romantic excep- 
tionalism.”** Schwarz concludes his essay by pointing to “the global reach 
that our national peculiarities [nossas esquisitices nacionais] have and can 
have,” arguing that the precarity and irreality of liberalism in Brazil casts its 
contradictions into relief in a way less likely to occur in places where ideol- 
ogy’s illusions rest on a more solid base (159). In a similar way, Love argues 
that “reading for backwardness calls attention to the temporal splitting at 
the heart of modernity” (6). And while Schwarz invokes musical metaphors 
(dissonância, desacordo, desafinação) to describe the off-kilter relationship 
between representation and its referent in Brazil, Love rejects the quintessen- 
tial modernist icon Prometheus and instead makes a case for Orpheus, who 
descends into the underworld and secures the release of his wife Eurydice 
with his music, only to lose her again when he disobeys the divine injunction 
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against looking back and turns around on their ascent to assure himself of 
her presence. 

Love does not mention it, and perhaps it is only a coincidence that most 
critics consider the first opera to be Monteverdi’s L’Orfeo, composed in 1607 
for the court of Mantua. But Theodor Adorno would surely affirm the logic 
of this connection. Writing in 1955, Adorno noted that opera, reified and 
rendered irrelevant by new modes of mass culture such as cinema, had come 
to seem “peripheral” and “indifferent,” a symptom of a more general malaise 
afflicting the entire institution of the stage.” With the exception of Alban 
Berg’s atonal Wozzeck and Lulu, opera had resisted all efforts at innovation 
and was now a parody of its former self. And yet the parody, the German 
critic insists, simply unveils the true nature of this extravagant art, because 
in essence “all opera is Orpheus”: while its rise in the seventeenth century 
coincided with the ascendancy of the bourgeoisie, what it portrayed were 
feudal relations already on their way to becoming obsolete (33). Opera fos- 
ters attachments to outmoded ways of life, transforming the past into the lost 
object of desire, so that “what happens on the operatic stage is usually like a 
museum of bygone images and gestures, to which a retrospective need clings” 
(41). At the same time, however, this backward-looking form prefigures the 
mass medium whose invention would signal its demise; the “conventional- 
ity” and “freakishness” that lend the libretti of so many nineteenth-century 
operas a dated air are signs of their commodity character, and in this respect 
as well as in their mobilization of all the technological trappings of stagecraft 
they act as “placeholders for the as-yet-unborn cinema” (34). 

Adorno makes another crucial connection when he notes that the “ret- 
rospective need” for social structures no longer on the cusp of capitalist 
production and development is often linked to a desire for those on the geo- 
graphical or cultural periphery of capitalism. A “bourgeois vacation spot,” 
opera since at least the nineteenth century “has shown an endless love for 
those who are of foreign blood or otherwise ‘outside’ ”—whether for the gyp- 
sies of Bizet’s Carmen or the Africans in Aida, Verdi’s love story about an 
Egyptian general and Ethiopian slave, which was commissioned by the ruler 
of Egypt in 1871 and debuted at the Khedivial Opera House in Cairo two 
years after the building’s inauguration in honor of the opening of the Suez 
Canal (35). Edward Said has situated the opera’s genesis in the context of 
Egypt’s deepening dependency on European finance, a process spurred by the 
Napoleonic invasion of 1798 and accelerated by the U.S. Civil War, when the 
supply of cotton from the United States to Europe was interrupted and the Nile 
Delta region picked up the slack. Emphasizing the opera’s debt to orientalist 
archaeology and musicology as well as universal expositions, Said describes 
its formal qualities in language similar to Roberto Schwarz’s depiction of lib- 
eral ideas in Brazil, remarking on its “unevenness,” “falsity,” “anomalies,” and 
“incongruities” and characterizing it as a “peculiar” and “composite work, 
built around disparities and discrepancies.”!* At the same time, he argues (in 
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a critical move that by now should strike readers as familiar), its eccentricity 
is exemplary of the genre as a whole, since “Aida, like the opera form itself, is 
a hybrid, radically impure work that belongs equally to the history of culture 
and the historical experience of overseas domination” (123). 

Despite his insights, there is one detail Said neglects to note: grand opera 
found its most fertile ground not among the imperial powerhouses of Eng- 
land and France but in Germany and Italy, where political consolidation of 
the nation-state had occurred relatively late and the race for foreign territories 
was still incipient. In a footnote to his ruminations on opera’s posthumous 
survival and growing popularity, Mladen Dolar speculates on the success of 
Wagner and Verdi and posits that in Germany and Italy, “the opera assumed 
the place of the missing state, as it were,”*” playing a role not unlike it had 
for the absolute monarchy, acting as a lever or the “grain of fantasy needed 
to constitute the real community” (4). The grandiloquence of operatic art, 
his statement suggests, should not be seen as a direct expression of political 
and economic power but rather as a response to the experience of uneven 
development within Europe: much as Schwarz claims in the case of Brazil, 
aesthetic excess or overproduction compensates for the weakness of material 
and institutional ties. According to Dolar, people now recognize the fictitious 
aspect of the nation-state; nevertheless, opera lives on and even thrives as 
what he calls a “redoubled or mediated fantasy” (3). The lost object of desire 
is no longer the mythical community but the fantasy itself, a time in the past 
when people are said to have believed in and been united by the beautiful lie, 
a time when ideology was “in place.” 

And so it is that through a curious temporal twist, São Paulo’s Theatro 
Municipal now appears all the more operatic in its (lack of) essence, strangely 
ahead of its time—and maybe even kind of “avant-garde.” Like other opera 
houses built in Brazil around the same time, it was always already a redou- 
bled idea-out-of-place, always a desire to believe in a bourgeois fantasy 
regarded as rightfully belonging to someone else. Although there is evidence 
of occasional opera performances as early as the mid-eighteenth century, the 
local allure of the art is tied to the year 1808, when the Portuguese royal 
court resettled in Rio after fleeing from Napoleon’s invading army.” During 
its thirteen years as the seat of the empire, the city became a hub of operatic 
activity, with musicians and singers arriving from Europe to perform in the 
multiplying theaters and staff the new conservatory. After independence the 
new imperial government would continue to subsidize opera productions, 
but most of the companies were Italian (even if some of the singers and musi- 
cians were local), and although a series of attempts to create a national opera 
company between 1857 and 1863 could count the great Carlos Gomes as a 
success, the emperor quickly awarded the young composer a stipend to study 
in Italy, where he would spend most of his illustrious career.?! Meanwhile, 
during the Belle Epoque, the flow of opera from Europe to the Americas only 
increased.” A few of the iconic opera houses that dot the principal cities of 
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Brazil are early exemplars of neoclassicism, such as the Theatro São Pedro 
(1858) in Porto Alegre and the Theatro da Paz (1878) in Belém, where the 
local composer José Cândido da Gama Malcher succeeded in staging several 
of his own operas (with libretti in Italian); but a number of other theaters 
were completed during the age of imperialism’s twilight, among them For- 
taleza’s Theatro José de Alencar (1910), with its art nouveau facade, and 
Natal's Theatro Alberto Maranhão (1904). The Theatro Municipal do Rio de 
Janeiro (1909) keeps company with the national library, the supreme court, 
and the municipal palace on the famed Cinelândia square; its counterpart 
in São Paulo is now hemmed in by a sea of newer high-rises, but even as 
these take on the air of relics, periodic renovations keep the theater looking 
preternaturally young. And then there is the Teatro Amazonas (1896), a neo- 
classical monument painted pink and crowned by a dome covered in bright 
yellow, green, and blue ceramic tiles—a gaudy homage to the Brazilian flag. 
Built in the jungle city of Manaus at the height of the rubber boom, it was 
in use for just over a decade before the boom started to bust, and no operas 
were performed again until the 1990s, when the government of the state of 
Amazonas created a standing ballet corps, choir, and orchestra—with most 
of the musicians contracted from Russia, Germany, and Belarus—and began 
to host an annual opera festival.” 

Sao Paulo is not the jungle, but it too was a place where the incongrui- 
ties of the postemancipation period were on dramatic display. Looking back 
on the origins of modernismo in 1942, Mário de Andrade would prefigure 
Schwarz in arguing that the movement could only have taken shape in Bra- 
zil’s “second city”; Rio de Janeiro was more worldly and its artistic scene 
more mature, but Sao Paulo was more open to the modern, in part because 
it was still so provincial.?* For most of the nineteenth century it was a rustic 
outpost of mineral prospectors, a frequent butt of jokes among the residents 
of Rio, home to the Portuguese royal family following its escape from the 
Napoleonic invasion and later the seat of the imperial court. The winds began 
to change in the second half of the century with the shift away from the 
cultivation of sugarcane to coffee in São Paulo State, which would provide 
half the world’s supply by 1900. With coffee plantations came more slaves, 
and later on waves of immigrants from countries including Italy, Portugal, 
Spain, Greece, Germany, and (after restrictions on Asians and Africans were 
lifted) Japan.” The abundance of cheap labor and coffee export earnings 
also attracted foreign investment and drove the development of railroads and 
light industry. In 1870, the first official census counted 31,385 residents in the 
city; by 1920 it had swelled to around 580,000 (over a third of them foreign- 
born) and it would more than double over the next twenty years.” Economic 
power also gave the state political clout; throughout this period the presi- 
dency alternated between politicians from Sao Paulo and Minas Gerais in 
accordance with a pact known as a politica do café com leite (coffee with 
milk politics), an allusion to the primary products of these two states. 
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By the dawn of the century civic leaders had begun to talk of building 
a new theater worthy of a city on the rise and able to accommodate the 
increasing numbers of European companies arriving on tour. The municipal 
government put out the first call for proposals from entrepreneurs in 1895, 
offering long-term tax exemptions as an incentive, but proposals were slow 
in coming, and then there were several false starts as plans were derailed by 
an economic crisis, failed deals, unexpected deaths, and other contretemps.?” 
Eventually the state senate deliberated on whether it was proper to invest 
huge sums of public money in a project likely to benefit a single class. 
Apparently its answer was yes, because it set about purchasing and expropri- 
ating land in the Nova Cidade, an area opened to development in 1892 when 
a viaduct was built across the Valley of Anhangabaú, a ravine formed by a 
river whose name means “demonic spirits” in the language of the indigenous 
Tupi and Guarani. The site chosen for the theater was on the Morro do Chá 
(Tea Hill), a high point overlooking the vale, which at the time was half-wild. 
This would change as the opera house, like other theaters built in Brazilian 
cities at this time, became the anchor for an urban expansion plan. In 1903, 
the state ceded the land to the municipality; the city council voted to foot the 
bill for construction and granted the contract to a group of architects led by 
Francisco Ramos de Azevedo, whose name now graces the small plaza on 
which the theater stands. 

Ramos de Azevedo was Brazilian, his two partners were Italian, and their 
design was inspired by the Ópera de Paris, though the building in São Paulo 
is one-third the size in terms of total square footage and the similarities (at 
least to my untrained eye) are slight. A forty-two-page booklet distributed 
on opening night concluded with a list of materials used in construction, 
along with the companies from which products were purchased and their 
geographical location: statues from Paris, stained glass from Stuttgart, ven- 
tilation equipment from Frankfurt, mosaics from Venice, plasterwork from 
Milan, marble sculptures from Florence, electrical installations from Berlin, 
paving tiles from New York, ironwork from Düsseldorf . . . and São Paulo’s 
Lyceum of Arts and Crafts filled in the holes.?? The Theatro Municipal was 
“out of place,” but clearly part of its purpose was to serve as a concrete 
display of São Paulo’s integration into international commodity circuits. 
According to a commemorative plaque handed out on opening night, some 
90 percent of the laborers and craftsmen involved in building the theater 
were either from Italy or of Italian descent—so who was to say it was not 
“authentic”??? Construction took eight years, and as the final touches were 
finished, the city began to transform the Valley of Anhangabaú into a sweep- 
ing pedestrian walkway lined with imperial palms and statues in accordance 
with a plan by the Parisian architect Joseph Antoine Bouvard. 

After a one-day delay when props failed to arrive on time, the theater 
opened on September 12, 1911, with a performance of Ambroise Thomas's 
Hamlet starring the celebrated baritone Titta Ruffo. As a concession to 
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Figure 4.1. The Theatro Municipal shortly after its construction. From R. Severo, 
O Theatro Municipal de São Paulo (São Paulo, 1922). Courtesy of Harvard 
University Library. 


nationalist sentiments, it was decided the orchestra would first play the over- 
ture to I] Guarany—the grand opera about a heroic Indian who risks his 
own skin to save his white ladylove from his less civilized cousins, which had 
assured the fame of local boy Carlos Gomes when it debuted at La Scala (the 
epicenter of Italian opera) in 1870.º! Only after this would the Italian cast 
commence with its rendition of a Frenchman’s remake of a Shakespearean 
play. Theatergoers must have arrived early to linger in the grand foyer and 
partake of edibles and libations in the elegant bar-cum-tea salon. Perhaps 
they debated the merits of the Venetian mosaics in the vestibule at the top 
of the “noble” staircase, which depict the Ride of the Valkyries and a scene 
from Das Rheingold—a bold homage to Wagner that must have rankled 
the diehard Italophiles. Eventually they were allowed to enter the lavish, 
horseshoe-shaped auditorium, where depending on whether they were in the 
orchestra or in a box they would have looked up or down at the prosce- 
nium stage, ringed by medallions inscribed with the names of Verdi, Bizet, 
Bellini, Rossini, Mozart, Gounod, Beethoven, Weber, Wagner, and Carlos 
Gomes. According to all accounts, the crême de la crême turned out in full 
force to fill the 1,816 seats: unlike the Colombo, another city-owned theater 
(though leased and managed by private interests), the Theatro Municipal 
charged prices well beyond the means of most residents and dispensed with 
the standing-room area that in many theaters offered more economical 
access.” 
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Ten years and change is hardly a long time when it comes to a building that 
took eight years to construct and at least as long to conceive. In other words, 
the Theatro Municipal wasn't exactly a relic of a bygone era when the soon- 
to-be-modernistas stormed its stage, nor were all of their own faces as fresh 
as some claimed. Twenty years later one critic, echoing what was by then 
already a cliché, would describe the Semana de Arte Moderna as an event 
that “left the path clean and clear for the following generations,” opening up 
a new era of creativity “in poetry, in the novel, in essays, in all of the genres 
except theater”? A more accurate assessment is that the Semana de Arte 
Moderna was at once a testament to the intensity of the changes São Paulo 
and Brazil as a whole had undergone and a vivid illustration of how familiar 
categories continued to set the terms. Many of the participants were members 
of the so-called paulista oligarchy,** but some came from the growing middle 
class, and a few were foreigners (e.g., the Polish architect Georg Pryzmbel 
and the Swiss painter John Graz) or first-generation immigrants, in most 
cases of Italian origin such as the sculptor Victor Brecheret and visual artists 
Zina Aita and Anita Malfatti (whose mother was from the United States). 
The presence of several women also signaled a change from the past. Yet as 
others have noted, financial backing for the Semana, as for the modernista 
movement as a whole, came not from the emerging industrial class but from 
the landed elite, namely from Paulo Prado and Olívia Guedes Penteado, heirs 
to two of São Paulo’s great coffee fortunes.* 

This connection became a sore spot even before the event itself, with 
the much ballyhooed “futurist” debate.” São Paulo’s opera house was less 
than a year old when Oswald de Andrade returned from his first trip to 
Europe with a copy of the Italian futurists” first manifesto in his bag, but 
the term gained traction only after Anita Malfatti’s controversial solo exhi- 
bition at the end of 1917, and what really put it on the map was when 
Oswald wrote an article around the middle of 1921 hailing Mario as “O 
meu poeta futurista,” or “my futurist poet.” Oswald was one of the afore- 
mentioned scions of the elite; Mario was one of what Sérgio Miceli refers to 
as modernismo’s “poor relations,” a professor of music history at the con- 
servatory and son of a mulatto typesetter/bookkeeper/journalist/self-made 
man.” Oswald heaps compliments on his friend’s forthcoming collection of 
poetry, linking the “strange” but beautiful rhythms of Paulicéia desvairada 
to “the daily, formidable alteration of the very physiognomic grace” of an 
“uncontained [incontida], absorbent, diluvial metropolis of new people.”* In 
a particularly florid passage he describes the lanky poet as a “livid and long, 
well-mannered Parsifal,” the local counterpart to Wagner’s virgin knight, and 
evokes the opera’s vaguely Christian overtones of self-renunciation, sacrifice, 
and chastity—all traits still commonly attributed to Mário (229). It is an 
excessive and effusive but presumably sincere paean, a glowing endorsement 
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from a well-connected insider of an unknown. Readers must have been taken 
aback, then, when the object of homage published a piece titled “Futurista?!” 
in which he vehemently rejected the honor. 

The cordial but visibly tense téte-a-téte between the two Andrades is one of 
modernismo’s milestones and an early harbinger, many say, of the differences 
that would later bring its “heroic stage” to an ugly end. For one, it marks 
Mário's turn against “futurism” (a term he, like many other protomoderni- 
stas, originally embraced), which is typically seen as a sign of his desire to 
distinguish a movement he was coming to view as national in its aspira- 
tions from a foreign (or as he describes it, “international”) trend—a trend 
led, moreover, by Filippo Marinetti, whose sensationalism and fascist politics 
Mário abhorred.** Some also depict his response as a desperate attempt to 
mitigate the emotional and financial damage caused by his public outing. 
(Supposedly he lost students at the conservatory after being labeled a futur- 
ist.) Evidence for all of this exists, but perhaps the key to this brief text lies 
in what is not said and cannot be definitively proven. Is the reader expected 
to recognize a connection between the “physiognomic grace” of the city and 
the “livid” or dusky physiognomy of the poet? Is Mario being coded as gay? 

Such suspicions find fodder in the strangest aspect of this encounter, which 
is all the more intriguing because literary historians rarely mention it: neither 
Oswald’s original article nor Mário's rebuttal names the poet in question as 
Mario himself. Oswald dangles the identity of his subject before his readers 
saying, “He is called... I can’t tell you his name. He forbid it, the chaste, good, 
timid man. I will recount for you his figure and his art.”*! Mario subsequently 
claims to respond on behalf of their mutual friend and perpetuates the ruse 
of anonymity with a sly wink: “The parity that exists between me and my 
friend, the ‘futurist poet, is well known; it will be understood, therefore, that 
my ideas published here are exactly the same as those of the unhappy author 
of ‘Paulicéia Desvairada.”* What is this all about? A question mark hangs 
over the affair just as it hangs over the acrimonious end of their friendship 
in the late 1920s, when Oswald publicly ridiculed Mario as “Miss Macun- 
aima,” a feminized version of the race-changing, childlike “hero without any 
character” of his now-classic novel Macunaima. In “O meu poeta futurista,” 
Oswald appears to be forcing Mario into a position of prominence, capital- 
izing on his status as an outsider—an eccentric Parsifal and an Everyman—as 
a way of opening up the insular literary scene. For his part, Mario recognizes 
and responds to this interpellation, which is also an implicit offer of patron- 
age (surely there is a hint of condescension in the possessive meu poeta), only 
to deflect its force by distancing himself from the persona imposed upon 
him. From the very first, in other words, his relationship with the public is 
characterized by obliquity and evasion, a dual movement of revelation and 
self-effacement. Critical acuity, ethical judgment, chastity, and an ambiguous 
racial identity are all linked in a figure who (to borrow Schwarz’s words) has 
“no name, because the improper use of names was its [his] nature.” 
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“A livid and long, well-mannered Parsifal . . .”: given the frequent refer- 
ences to Wagner in the writings of the Brazilian intelligentsia at this time, 
certain readers might have picked up on the complexities involved in this 
depiction of Mario as an (improper) version of a fictional figure born four 
decades earlier on a European stage. The protagonist of Wagner’s last work 
also first appears as a mysterious stranger, a young hunter wandering through 
the medieval forest of northern Spain who is unable to say who his father 
is or where he is from and cannot recall his own name. He is also at a loss 
to explain how he arrived at the castle occupied by the Knights of the Holy 
Grail, whose king suffers from an incurable wound caused by his own Holy 
Spear during a tryst with a witch-turned-temptress sent by the evil magician 
Klingsor, who seeks revenge after castrating himself in a misguided ploy to 
gain admittance to their elite gentlemen’s club. This man-child of dubious par- 
entage, a.k.a. Parsifal or the “pure fool,” dutifully complies with his destiny 
by recovering the Spear after valiantly resisting the charms of nubile women, 
weeping copious tears of guilt for abandoning his mother, and searching for 
years until he finds the path back to the Grail. In one of Wagner’s character- 
istically overblown finales, he arrives at the castle and, touching the Spear to 
the sovereign’s side, cures his wound and thus absolves him of his guilt before 
commanding the unveiling of the life-giving Grail as the Chorus hails him as 
the Redeemer and new King. 

Oswald de Andrade was a member of the opera-going elite who had spent 
several years in Europe, and as a musicology professor with a keen inter- 
est in German culture and Wagner in particular, Mario de Andrade likely 
knew that all this brotherly love and jostling of phallic weapons had not 
gone unremarked by contemporary observers. In the decades following its 
debut at Bayreuth in 1882, critics had openly debated whether Parsifal was 
a “homosexual opera”; meanwhile, Nietzsche condemned its celebration of 
chastity as contrary to nature even as he warned readers not to succumb to 
the “decadent” sensuality of the music lest they wind up like the protago- 
nist and end up “forgetting [their] manhood under a rosebush.”* According 
to Nietzsche, the sterility of Wagner’s main men was simply the dramatic 
counterpart to the “dissonant,” “fragmentary” quality of his music, which 
was evidence of his incapacity to create an organic work of art—a failure 
caused by the desire to theatricalize all of the other arts and pander to the 
abject instincts of the womanish masses. Wagner was an “incomparable his- 
trio” who debased music by attempting to make it “visible,” forcing sound 
into the service of semantic signification and subordinating it to the logic of 
corporeal gesture (172). The composer himself, however, drew on the same 
organicist metaphors to depict his “theater of the future” as the culmination 
of a heterosexual act in which the “procreative seed” of Poetry impregnated 
that “glorious loving woman, Music”! As Wagner saw it, the “unnatural” 
genre of opera degraded drama by turning it into a mere pretext for the dis- 
play of vocal virtuosity rather than acknowledging music’s proper (feminine) 
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function as an “art of expression.” His proposal to join all the arts into a 
Gesamtkunstwerk or “total work of art” was also a call to slay this “majestic 
mummy” in order to restore the marriage of music and word found in the 
songs and dances of the German folk (41). 

By the time Oswald anointed his nameless friend a Parsifalian futurist, 
Wagner himself had been dead for four decades, yet his cult continued to 
grow. Marinetti derided the phenomenon in a 1914 manifesto titled “Down 
with the Tango and Parsifal!,” a missive addressed to certain “cosmopolitan 
women friends” known to host tea parties where guests collectively cooed 
over the “mystical tears” of a “forty-year-old virgin” and performed affected 
imitations of a dance that simulates unconsummated sex (no wonder “inverts” 
like Oscar Wilde love the tango, Marinetti suggests).* It is reasonable to 
assume that some inkling of this antagonism found its way to Brazil, though 
the paulista vanguard may have also recognized that like many other “revo- 
lutionary” artists of the era, the Italian futurists were themselves dogged (and 
driven) by the Wagnerian specter of a total artwork able to subsume every 
other medium and genre. “O meu poeta futurista” plays up this dynamic of 
disavowal and dependence by collapsing the figure of the avant-garde poet 
with the late Romantic knight, creating a character who is anachronistic but 
oddly apt in a country where Wagner is not yet yesterday’s news and cultural 
development all too obviously deviates from the temporal (and sexual) logic 
it supposedly follows in Europe. Parsifal depicts a “conquering race” whose 
rituals of purification have lost their performative power because the cult 
objects around which they revolve have been stolen or concealed, and by 
recovering the Spear and restoring the Grail to the realm of sight the hero 
reactivates their aura and restores their devotees’ “virility”: heterosexual 
desire is sublimated into religious devotion in an allegory of the composer’s 
attempt to impregnate Music with the Word in order to re-“consecrate” the 
stage and redeem the German Volk from the corrupting influences of modern 
culture (including Jews). In contrast, São Paulo is said to be an “absorbent” 
city of “new” people, and rather than progressing toward redemption and 
revelation Oswald lavishly veils the identity of his reluctant hero in purple 
prose, transforming him into a tarnished relic. The opening line reads, “He 
is long like a taper and to my recollection evokes the chalice of the Grail 
suspended before the avid lips of the Babylonian girl that is this city of a 
thousand doors” (22). Oswald picks up on the queer subcurrent of Parsifal 
and plays it to the hilt: instead of the active agent who reunites the Spear 
and Grail, Mario is the impossible object of desire, both taper (an ineffectual 
phallus) and chalice (a womb-like vessel of mixed rather than pure blood). 
Although he serves as an intermediary between the vanguard knights and the 
city (not the folk but a flapper/fag hag), sublimation is incomplete, and what 
results is nothing so holy as a symbolic bond. 

It is obvious why Mario might find this offensive, but parsing his response 
is complicated by his complicity in creating his Parsifalian persona. Although 
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Paulicéia desvairada does not directly cite Parsifal, a scattering of other Wag- 
nerian allusions points to its protagonist as one of many models for the 
lyric pseudo-subject that reappears throughout the collection of poems as a 
wise fool, a modern-day harlequin and mercurial flâneur (identified in sev- 
eral instances as “Mário”) who paints impressionistic scenes of the equally 
“harlequin” city and lives out the doctrine of desvairismo (delirium or dis- 
orientation) proclaimed in the preface.** Just a few years later Mário would 
begin to argue for the need to form a single raça brasileira from the synthesis of 
Brazil's diverse cultural traditions, an idea most fully developed in the unfin- 
ished libretti he produced in collaboration with composers who shared his 
desire to develop a truly “Brazilian” opera (a topic I discuss in the following 
chapter). Although the accent falls more heavily on divisions and disparities 
in Paulicéia desvairada, here too musical motifs are racialized and endowed 
with popular value. The harlequin is also a “Tupi Indian strumming a lute,” 
an indigenous troubadour whose musical madness allows him to pass freely 
through the city, while in the poem “Nocturno” a guitarist strolling through 
the immigrant district of Cambuci is described as “a golden mulatto / with 
hair like lustrous wedding rings [alianças polidas|” (55). Whereas Parsifal 
revolves around metaphors of purity and primeval origins, Mario emphasizes 
the eclectic racial makeup of a city characterized as a site of incongruities and 
impurities, a quality obliquely reflected in the motley attire and mental vaga- 
ries of the harlequin, who has no discernible objective and never assumes 
the symbolic mandate of authority and reason. Instead he occupies a posi- 
tion José Miguel Wisnik identifies as the purview of the mulatto—a figure 
“on the frontier between exclusion and inclusion, the part that is neither 
rejected nor granted admittance but which guards the unspeakable secret 
[o segredo inconfessável] of the whole.”** At the heart of this secret are the 
“primitive” processes of which Marx wrote—the extraction of gold from 
the New World mines and experiences of enslavement and sexual violence, 
transformed into aesthetic value via a musical mulatto with wedding rings 
for curls. 

This move to reclaim racial mixture as a source of poetic authority was 
paradoxical and precarious, not least of all because the rhetoric of race was 
so unstable at this time. In November 1921, just a few months after Oswald 
and Mario crossed swords, the writer Menotti del Picchia devoted his column 
in the Correio Paulistano to a lineup of the rising stars (himself included) of 
what he boldly dubbed futurismo sensacional. Del Picchia was already well 
known as the author of Juca Mulato, an epic poem about a mixed-race ranch 
hand who pines for his boss’s daughter but heroically resigns himself to a 
life of labor and a wife of his own standing. Here, too, a similar logic seems 
to be at work in his choice of a protagonist: first on the roster of this round 
table of “futurist” knights is Mario de Andrade, whose name is followed by 
a cryptic “definition” that likens the poet to the “fair at Tiradentes Square, 
with its stunning cosmopolitanism of unsettled races [raças mal acampadas] 
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and long Parsifalian lilies mixed with Leghorn and Carijó hens.”** The refer- 
ence to the famous plaza in Rio, named for an eighteenth-century martyr of 
independence, could be related to Mário's editorial collaborations with intel- 
lectuals in the capital city, though a suspicious reader might wonder at the 
implicit analogy between the “unsettled races” who gather there for market 
and the merchandise on display: Leghorns originally came from the Italian 
city of Livorno and are white, as opposed to the speckled Carijós, whose 
name comes from an indigenous group enslaved and exterminated by the 
early Portuguese colonizers. Once again Mario is not openly identified as 
mulatto, but those in the know can be expected to recognize the meaning 
behind his metaphorical depiction as a medium for cross-racial encounter 
and economic and cultural exchange. (Tiradentes Square was also the site of 
two theaters where operas were often performed.) His imagined link to this 
eclectic public space operates as a source of symbolic capital for his fellow 
futuristas, yet Del Picchia also puts a nasty spin on the Wagnerian motif with 
his juxtaposition of poultry and Parsifalian lilies, which reads like a par- 
ody of the harlequin-like juxtaposition of high and low culture in Paulicéia 
desvairada. 

The tension between these two writers was an open secret, and like many 
of the other alliances among artists who took part in the Week of Modern 
Art, their mutual membership in the so-called Group of Five (also composed 
of Oswald, Tarsila do Amaral, and Anita Malfatti) would later give way to 
open animosity. It is not hard to see why. Just two days prior to the inaugura- 
tion of the Semana de Arte Moderna, Del Picchia wrote a column in which he 
attributed the region's cultural vitality to its role as a racial melting pot, boast- 
ing that “São Paulo—cradle of a racial, industrial, economic futurism—is 
the cradle of cultural futurism.”*° Writing under the pseudonym Hélios, he 
wields the triumphant tone of those who have emerged victorious from the 
“fecund violence” of São Paulo’s “clashing racial characteristics”—as benefi- 
ciaries of a uniquely dynamic form of entrepreneurial capitalism that broke 
with the ancestral customs of the “patrician” North. As evidence he invokes 
the bandeirantes, early colonial prospectors who also led expeditions to cap- 
ture indigenous slaves and whom Del Picchia euphemistically credits with 
achieving the “fixation of nationality,” leading to a natural “weakening” of 
the nation’s “first ethnic stratum” that in turn helped fertilize the ground for 
the new waves of “Latin” immigrants.** Even at this stage, in other words, 
the writer was voicing ideas later linked to the protofascist faction of mod- 
ernismo known as verdeamarelismo, or “green-goldism” (in honor of the 
national flag). With the influx of people from elsewhere and the disappear- 
ance of Indians (there is no mention of blacks), he boasts that it is “as if a 
piece of the world had moved [se deslocasse], geographically, to America.” As 
a result, Sao Paulo was the site of a cultural vanguard “as modern, as alive as 
the most evolved in the rest of the world”—as would be seen in the upcoming 
events at the Theatro Municipal. 
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There are no detailed accounts of the negotiations leading up to the Week of 
Modern Art; history did not record how or why Oswald backpedaled from 
“futurism,” although presumably Mário's opposition and the troubling con- 
notations it acquired in the hands of Del Picchia played a role. It is clear that 
the participants must have come to some kind of last-minute accord, because 
when the big day arrived, several of the speakers felt the need to clarify that 
this motley crew was absolutely not “futurist.” At this point, however, no 
alternative had yet been proposed. What did they have in common, despite all 
their differences? For starters, most of them had whiled away many an hour 
in the Theatro Municipal: some had attended political meetings held in the 
auditorium and many were no doubt regulars at the bar, but at some point 
most had also come to catch the latest production of Rigoletto or perhaps 
Manon. Thus it should come as no surprise that they articulated their call for 
the “new” in and against the idiom of opera. 

That the artists themselves saw the setting as significant is evident from 
the fact that on day 2, Menotti del Picchia concluded his speech and prefaced 
the afternoon’s performances with an allegorical coda about an “unheard-of 
thing” [coisa inaudita] that had taken place only a few months earlier on 
the very stage where he stood: the fourth act of Arrigo Boito's Mefistofele, 
an opera said to have sparked a riot at its debut at La Scala in 1868 over 
its obvious affinities with the mythic music-dramas of Wagner.” Del Picchia 
doesn’t cite this detail, but he does offer a blistering description of the grand 
finale as a “ridiculous” comparsaria, a preposterous hodgepodge of Faust, 
ancient Greece, and Roman gods. The lawyer-cum-journalist-and-poet heaps 
scorn on the opera's eclectic aesthetic and blithe disregard for chronology 
while lambasting the artificiality of the mise-en-scêne, scoffing that the regal 
crowns on the heads of the gods were cobbled together out of cans while 
the mighty sword of Mars was tin and the “gold” adorning their togas was 
only flimsy painted paper. Of course, he may be embellishing a bit to prove 
his point, namely that the “Parnassian” decadence on display in this shoddy 
spectacle is precisely what the vanguard is out to overturn. The language 
of his critique conjures the very specter that Part pour lart seeks to keep at 
bay, portraying Boito’s revue of “readymade gods” (deuses de fancaria) as an 
accidental allegory of the decline of the aura. Grand opera musters all of its 
performative power to create a sense of ritualistic presence; yet this is opera 
“designed for reproducibility” (to borrow Walter Benjamin’s description of 
art in the age of mechanical reproduction), not only because so many of its 
constituent parts are mass-produced but also because it is opera for export, 
an Italian company playing another gig on the South American circuit. 

What is the solution? Give up the ghost and actualize the aesthetic, make 
art reflect reality, write poems relevant to the age of automobiles, and rec- 
ognize that “the modern nymphs dance maxixe to the sound of jazz.”* Del 
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Picchia wants to update the objects art represents, but he indicates no need 
to change the social form or function of representation, nor does he suggest 
artists actually take up the new cultural practices he extols. If anything, his 
digression on the performance of Mefistofele is a call for reform to prevent the 
lines between cultural spheres and social classes from collapsing. Throughout 
his speech he is at pains to prove that he and his comrades are not, as some 
would have it, a “band of Bolsheviks of the aesthetic,” not “outlaws [canga- 
ceiros] of prose, verse, sculpture, painting, choreography, music, mutineers in 
the banditry [jagungada] of the literary Canudos of Paulicéia Desvairada.” 

One wonders how the audience responded to this jumble of allusions: was 
the mention of Mário's (still-unpublished) collection of poems meant and/or 
taken as a dig? The speaker compares the hallucinatory vision of São Paulo 
conjured in the book’s title to the colony in the northern backlands of Bahia 
where a millenarian sect of former slaves, landless peasants, and uprooted 
Indians held out against the authority of the republic for several years before 
being massacred by the military in 1897. From the context it is clear Del 
Picchia regarded Canudos as a sign of the disorder and backwardness Brazil 
had to overcome, and in light of his earlier allusions to Mário's race this 
comparison of Canudos to Paulicéia desvairada seems like an effort to quiet 
fears of a connection between Mário's literary “madness” and challenges to 
established social hierarchies. The “century of discoveries” led by Wagner, 
Cézanne, Rodin, and Rimbaud is over, Del Picchia says. This is the century of 
construction, and it has fallen to those assembled in the theater to achieve the 
“foundational fixation [fixação basilar] of a new aesthetic, in which we will 
be, in the future, the neoclassicists.” “Desvairada”? On the contrary, this is a 
vanguard ready to lay down a new law. 

If Del Picchia’s protomodernista parable begins by conjuring (only to cri- 
tique) a prior performance of an operatic scene, it ends with a gesture of 
abstraction, divesting opera of its ties to the physical stage in order to redeem 
it as an ideal. In an indirect allusion to the protagonist of his novel Juca 
Mulato, Del Picchia evokes “the national cow-boy” who, in the Rio Preto 
region of Sao Paulo State, “reproduces the equestrian odyssey of Orlando 
Furioso” just as Edu Chaves (a famed local aviator) “reproduces with pau- 
lista audacity the dream of Icarus.” But the star with top billing is the city 
of São Paulo itself, depicted as a modern industrial polis composed of neatly 
defined classes and corporatist groups: “the worker claiming his rights” 
shares a stage with “the bourgeois defending his coffer,” “functionaries glid- 
ing on the tracks of regulations,” “the industrialist fighting the struggle of 
competition,” and even “woman breaking the bonds [algemas] of her age-old 
slavery.” Nothing is awry in this fully rationalized system; everyone sings his 
or her designated part. African slavery has left no legacy, clientelism has ceded 
to free competition, and we get no glimpse of any coffee planters or pickers, 
the agricultural basis of the export economy on which São Paulo’s industrial 
growth relied. For Menotti del Picchia, liberal ideas aren’t out of place in 
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Brazil; the country can successfully replicate the classic stages of capitalist 
development (just as it can reproduce its classic myths), and the role of the 
avant-garde is to consecrate its golden age. And so he concludes by present- 
ing the “revue” of artists who will illustrate his words and banish the specter 
of Mefistofele's tawdry gods by turning the stage into the site of avant-garde 
music, dance, poetry, and prose—all of the old arts, except theater. 

This vision of São Paulo as a heroically operatic metropolis surely appealed 
to the interests of the festival's financial backers, who billed it as an event of 
international import as well as proof of São Paulo's unique character as a 
place of self-made men.** But not all of the participants played to the audi- 
ence's sense of self-importance with such an utter lack of irony. Oswald de 
Andrade was more tied to the money than most: it may have been due in 
part to his family connections that the audience on opening night included 
Washington Luís, the state governor and future president of Brazil.” Perhaps 
for this very reason Oswald felt at liberty to turn his scathing humor on one 
of the local gods—Brazil’s sole claim to operatic fame, and the only national 
composer who appeared alongside Verdi, Wagner, Bellini, and all the rest in 
the list of names inscribed above the stage of the Theatro Municipal. There is 
no record of the exact words Oswald uttered onstage, but they were appar- 
ently of the same tenor as a column he wrote for Jornal do Commercio the 
day before the Semana began, in which he cut to the quick: 


Carlos Gomes is horrible. We've all felt it from the time we were 
small. But since he’s one of the family’s pride and joys, we swallowed 
the whole jingle of Guarani and Schiavo—inexpressive, fake, heinous. 
And when someone speaks to us of the absorbing genius from Campi- 
nas, we wear a smile like a stage trap, like someone saying: “It’s true! 
Better for him not to have written anything at all... A talent!” 


Carlos Gomes é horrível. Todos nós o sentimos desde pequeninos. 
Mas como se trata de uma glória da família, engolimos a cantarol- 
ice toda do Guarani e do Schiavo, inexpressiva, postiça, nefanda. E 
quando nos falam no absorvente gênio de Campinas, temos um sor- 
riso de alçapão assim como quem diz: “É verdade! Antes não tivesse 
escrito nada . . . Um talento!”* 


Leave it to Oswald to poke his finger in the wound. Gomes's operas, 
he suggests, do act as a kind of cultural glue, but not because the music 
evokes genuine emotion or because anyone actually believes the trite stories 
are good. Au contraire! The family's pride and joy is also its secret shame. 
“Conventional opera” (he specifies: “Italian opera”) had its “era of legitimate 
affirmation,” but it was back in the days of Monteverdi and Scarlatti, back 
when those “tenors covered in rouge” and “sopranos strangled by lyrical 
hypocrisy” were false yet still in sync with the ideology of the times and 
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opera “went with the era, marked it, honored it” (77). That moment was 
long past when Gomes came along and hitched his wagon to Polichinelli 
and other lackluster Italians rather than following the lead of Wagner, whose 
“revolution of Bayreuth” joined poetry and drama to music and in doing so 
“brought to the theater an unknown vigor and corrected it, intellectualized 
it” (78). If Del Picchia cites Wagner as a master whose era has been overcome, 
Oswald hails the German as the vanguard of his day and credits his “union” 
of the arts with granting theater a theoretical validity it had hitherto lacked. 

By the time he began to write for the stage in the early 1930s, a period 
marked by his turn toward communism, Oswald would view Wagner's notion 
of the total work of art with far more ambivalence. As I argue in the final 
chapter of this book, his sprawling “spectacle” O homem e o cavalo (Man 
and the Horse) satirizes the Nazis’ appropriation of the composer’s legacy 
and grapples with the rise of mass spectacle as a tool of authoritarian regimes 
by opposing a dialectical vision of world history to the logic of immediacy 
and “total” theatricality. Here, however, he echoes the admiration of Wag- 
ner shared by many modernizers in Brazil. The medieval knights of Tristan 
und Isolde and the Norse giants who lumber through Die Gétterdammer- 
ung and Die Walkiire (says Oswald) succeeded in making the Vólkisch spirit 
visible. In contrast, Carlos Gomes “succeeded in profoundly defaming his 
country, making it known via Peris wearing gourd-colored bathing suits and 
gaudy feather dusters on their heads, roaring indomitable strength on terrible 
stage sets.” (Peri is the indigenous protagonist of Gomes’s opera I! Guarany.) 
Gomes gave audiences in Paris and Milan the spectacle of the exotic other, 
and its artificiality only makes visible a cultural and racial divide that is all 
too real. 

Still, Gomes is “our man,” not despite but by virtue of his operas’ egregious 
flaws. “We” swallowed it whole, we hum the discordant tune, we carry the 
contradiction deep within. The basis of “our” bond isn’t our common identi- 
fication with an exemplary scenario onstage but our sense that what we hear 
and see is a sham—something nefando, or abominable, atrocious, unspeak- 
able, morally wrong. (Note, though, that Oswald avoids saying why dressing 
white actors up as Indians and calling their resistance to the colonizer “ours” 
is wrong.) How do we register “our” recognition? By mouthing words that 
mean the opposite of what they say while exchanging a complicitous smile— 
the hidden hole in the stage, the gap in the ground of representation through 
which bodies pass. Oswald exposes the lie at the core of high culture in 
Brazil, yet the “we” to and of whom he speaks is ambiguous. While his cri- 
tique of the cult of the maestrino nacional accurately diagnoses the cultural 
malaise of the postcolonial elite, he performs the ideological sleight of hand 
Schwarz describes by projecting the shame of one class onto the country 
as a whole. And as is so often the case, he does so in order to justify his 
own “national” cure: as it turns out, his lampoon of Gomes is a lead-in to 
a plug for Heitor Villa-Lobos. The composer of Kankukus and Kankikis, 
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Oswald argues, is in touch with the times, on par with Stravinsky and Ital- 
ian contemporaries including Malipiero and Castelnuovo-Tedesco, working 
in the same vein as experimental artists such as Jean Cocteau. Villa-Lobos is 
from Rio (no one is perfect), but Oswald confidently predicts, “São Paulo is 
going to hear him. And since São Paulo is the city of miracles—heir to migra- 
tions and entradas—it is going to accept him” * Funny how an article that 
begins by cutting paulista pride to the quick ends up reaffirming the region's 
exceptional status, invoking São Paulo’s violent history as a colonial frontier 
as evidence of its capacity to assimilate its “others” Funny, too, how for 
all his differences with Menotti del Picchia, Oswald also solves the issue of 
opera-as-national-embarrassment by eliding its theatrical component, which 
conscripts human beings as the material matter of representation. The “ter- 
rible stage sets” of Gomes's allegories of racial miscegenation will give way 
to Villa-Lobos's African-inspired “dances” for piano; São Paulo will hear the 
carioca composer's music, and if it resonates as an authentic expression of 
“Brazil,” that is because it spares its listeners the shameful sight of a white 
man in Indian drag. Whereas Wagner strove to stage the social totality by 
conjoining all the arts, the musical ingénue of modernismo eliminates all but 
the drama’s aural trace. There can be no counterpart to Lohengrin and Die 
Walkiire in a country imperfectly forged in the fires of conquest and slavery. 

But the Brazilian vanguard did have a Parsifal. Mario de Andrade—that 
chaste, good, timid man—did not pillory the family’s pride and joy or even 
mention opera at all, at least not as far as the record shows. On the after- 
noon of the second day, as part of the lineup following Menotti del Picchia’s 
speech, he was called onstage to give the audience a preview of Paulicéia 
desvairada, but he apparently spent little time onstage, and his words were 
inaudible above the crowd’s—cheers? Or boos? The one vivid depiction of 
this moment in the local press mocks the hype with which he was introduced 
and claims that after reciting two poems, “there was so much applause and 
so many ‘encores!’ and cock-a-doodle-doos that the incommensurable poet 
refused to say any more. . . . He was satisfied. For his glory it was suffi- 
cient! And he fell silent [embatucon].” This reticence comes across as doubly 
ironic because the writer pegs him as one of the “two Andrades of Futurism, 
bandeirantemente!”® Recycling a trope from “O meu poeta futurista,” the 
text emphasizes the disparity between his intensely public persona and his 
aversion to the limelight, which is seen as a sign of arrogance. In contrast, 
most modernistas attributed it to shame, shyness, or fear. Three decades later, 
Oswald recalled the caustic jibes he himself endured—jibes that continued 
when his sidekick took the stage. But whereas Oswald had ignored the crowd 
(or so he claims), “Mario, with that saintliness that sometimes distinguished 
him, shouted: ‘I won't recite any longer like this!’ [Assim não recito mais!’| 
There was enormous laughter.”*! 

Who knows what mix of emotions made Mario exit the stage in a rush? 
Still, it is hardly a stretch to imagine he felt uncomfortable in his role as 
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a poster boy for racial “futurism,” especially given that people coded as 
mulatto or black rarely appeared on such a prominent stage as the Theatro 
Municipal. No eyewitness accounts allude to these factors, and it would pose 
a problem for the argument advanced in this chapter had the audience been 
so indiscreet. In retrospect, however, the premature conclusion to his debut 
in the hallowed halls of Sao Paulo’s operatic elite lends significance to the 
setting of his second solo performance, which occurred later that same day 
following a recital by the celebrated pianist Guiomar Novaes. The program 
makes note of a “Talk [palestra] by Mário de Andrade in the foyer of the The- 
ater” during the intermission of the main-stage show; according to accounts 
by two fellow participants he spoke on painting and theories of modern art 
amid “heckles and sarcasm,” though other observers simply summarized his 
subject as “modern art” and made no note of the audience’s response.” Over 
the decades, however, the work of critical commentary and commemoration 
has transformed this moment into one of the defining “manifestos” of mod- 
ernismo, and in the process it has become ever more nebulous and opaque. 
Some critics couch their claims as speculation, but others boldly state that 
Mario read a draft of his “very interesting” preface to Paulicéia desvairada. 
Far more often, however, it is said that he read an early version of The Slave 
Who Is Not Isaura, a text published two years later with the subtitle “A 
Speech [discurso] on Some Tendencies of Modernist Poetry.”® Yet in another 
speech delivered twenty years later, Mário referred to his earlier talk as a 
“lecture on plastic arts”—a solution that has the virtue of simplicity, since 
it confirms all other available evidence while also explaining his decision to 
stand on the stairs leading from the foyer up to the auditorium doors, where 
he could command a view of the spectators gathered below while gesturing 
by way of illustration to the paintings and sculptures on display (figure 4.2). 

Why the discrepancies? Given all the hype for Mário's collection of poetry 
during the Week of Modern Art, it is easy to see how its preface could come 
to usurp the place of his untitled talk. But the later speech in which he offers 
a conflicting story is a well-known text, so why the refusal to take the speaker 
at his own word? Is there meaning in the mistaken identification of his per- 
formance as a reading of The Slave Who Is Not Isaura? A now-canonical text 
often invoked in passing but rarely discussed in detail, the essay is regarded 
as the first formulation of modernismo, a concept its author defines not 
only in reference to Brazil but as a zeitgeist evident in figures as diverse as 
Amy Lowell, Francis Picabia, and Vladimir Mayakovsky, whose desire for a 
“leap into the future” he recognizes as salutary in a revolutionary society but 
impossible—and undesirable—to achieve because it ignores the utility of the 
old in constructing the new.* This sympathetic critique of Russian futurism 
(which in some ways echoes the one Trotsky was making at this very same 
time) is part of a broader argument about the partial and relative nature 
of poetry’s autonomy from its historically accumulated conventions and its 
immediate social contexts.** Mario summarily grants the legitimacy of “free” 
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Figure 4.2. The “noble staircase” where Mário de Andrade gave his speech. Photo 
by Sylvia Masini and courtesy of João Malatian at the Theatro Municipal de 
São Paulo. 


verse, comparing it to the “infinite melody” of Wagner, but in an obvious jab 
at Marinetti’s call for the total destruction of syntax (“words in freedom”) 
he declares, “Subject and predicate will eternally exist” (234). Arguing that 
new media and modes of transportation have made us “simultaneous inhab- 
itants of all lands,” he notes his passionate identification with other cultures 
and countries, yet he also states that while he could live in Germany or Aus- 
tria, “I live in a patchwork way [remendadamente] in Brazil, crowned with 
the thorns of ridicule, vanity [cabotinismo], ignorance, madness, stupidity” 
(266). Ultimately what he proposes is “poetic polyphony,” which seeks to 
capture the simultaneous existence of contradictory facts and sensations— 
though unlike the superimposed melodies of polyphonic music, it is textually 
mediated and can only be apprehended retrospectively as a “TOTAL FINAL 
COMPLEX SENSATION” (269). 

None of this explains the significance of the essay’s title. In fact, neither 
Bernardo Guimarães's novel nor the institution of slavery is mentioned in 
the text, and other than the half-mocking nod to his own martyrdom cited 
above, there is little to mar its breezy, cosmopolitan tone. Nevertheless, the 
title clearly creates an interpretive frame for the elaborate allegory with 
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which the essay begins. A comic parable, it tells the story of the “slave of 
Ararat,” a woman Adam “tore from his tongue” (or, alternatively, “from lan- 
guage”) and then displayed atop the mountain where Noah’s Ark had come 
to rest until the discovery of sin leads him to cover her parts with the prover- 
bial leaf; over the subsequent centuries each generation and each new “race” 
adds on an item of apparel (a Roman tunic, a Chinese fan, etc.) until one day 
a wayfarer by the name of Arthur Rimbaud comes along and clears away 
the heap of frippery only to discover her “nude, anguished, ignorant, speak- 
ing in musical sounds, unaware of the new languages, savage, coarse, free, 
guileless, sincere” (201-202). This is the slave who is not Isaura—not the 
classically beautiful slave (phenotypically white but part African by blood) 
who is smothered in the sentimentalism of Romantic abolitionism and ulti- 
mately liberated into marriage by a bourgeois crusader, but the slave known 
as Poetry who is emancipated from the burden of cultural tradition by a 
symbolist boy-poet notorious for his colonial adventures and embrace of the 
Paris Commune, not to mention his (homosexual) love affairs. Yet by the 
very virtue of her conspicuous absence, the slave who is Isaura haunts the 
metaphors of freedom versus bondage to which Mário repeatedly returns in 
his ensuing exploration of the paradoxes of artistic autonomy. An oblique 
critique of liberalism’s whitewashing of race, the essay also enacts its own 
ironic debt to this tradition by overtly avoiding the topic, with one notable 
exception: after elaborating his theory of simultaneity, the author tentatively 
offers himself up as its embodiment when he notes that “three races meld [se 
caldeiam] in my flesh . . . Three?” (266). 

Although it is unlikely that these were the words Mario spoke as he over- 
looked the lobby of the Theatro Municipal, they are all the more resonant 
given the one tenuous clue connecting his performance to The Slave Who Is 
Not Isaura. Emiliano di Cavalcanti’s design for the posters announcing the 
Week of Modern Art and the cover of the catalogue of works included in 
the art exhibition depicts a woman on a pedestal against a “primitive” back- 
ground of lush vegetation, her head hung in shame and her nudity partially 
covered in an apparent evocation of Eve’s expulsion from the Garden of 
Eden (figure 4.3). No other image is so closely associated with the modernista 
movement or so often reproduced in the context of discussions of the Week 
of Modern Art; yet it typically appears without commentary, as if there were 
nothing noteworthy about an image of abjection so seemingly antithetical to 
the ethos of the avant-garde.” Never is it linked to the opening parable of 
Mário's essay, nor does anyone note its resemblance to another iconic scene 
of original sin: that of a slave woman standing on the auction block. 

Finally, there is the curious caricature published in a local satirical weekly 
the day after the festival ended (figure 4.4). A startled observer stands before 
a statue of a nude with women’s breasts and male genitalia; the caption below 
reads “aesthetic disequilibrium and ecstatic disequilibrium,” suggesting a link 
between sexual perversion and the avant-garde’s stylistic deviations from 
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Figure 4.3. The cover of the program for the Week of Modern Art at the Theatro 
Municipal, designed by Emiliano di Cavalcanti. Courtesy of the Instituto de 
Estudos Brasileiros and Elisabeth di Cavalcanti Veiga. 


classical norms. Could onlookers have associated this image with the figure of 
Mário standing at the top of the stairs? Is the ecstasy to which it alludes a result 
of glimpsing the forbidden sight—the impossible union of taper and chalice (to 
refer back to Oswald’s characterization of him in “O meu poeta futurista”)? 


Retrospective Need and the Harvest of Remembrance 


There is another scene hovering in the background of Mario de Andrade’s 
solitary silhouette. On September 7, 1822, just outside of what was then 
the small settlement of São Paulo, Prince-Regent Dom Pedro is said to have 
stood before his men and renounced all fealty to the Portuguese sovereigns 
(i.e., his parents) with the not-exactly-original proclamation “Independence 
or Death!” Although the location was probably a coincidence, this Grito 
or “Cry” of Ipiranga (named after a nearby creek) provided a historic pre- 
text for proud paulistas to claim supremacy in national affairs. In Rio, the 
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Figure 4.4. Caricature in A Garoa, February 19, 1922. The accompanying headline 
reads, “Desequilibrio estethico e desequilibrio extatico” (Aesthetic Imbalance and 
Ecstatic Imbalance). 


yearlong celebration of the centennial was interrupted in July when junior 
army officers stationed at a fort in Copacabana led a failed revolt demanding 
changes in the electoral process and an end to the corruption and cronyism 
of the oligarchic federalist system. Although São Paulo would explode two 
years later as the epicenter of a more far-reaching tenentes revolt, dissent was 
held in check for the time being, and the carousing carried on with little more 
than a hiccup.® In the months before and after the Week of Modern Art, 
the Theatro Municipal played host to patriotic speeches, gala balls, and an 
extra-extravagant opera season that included the local premieres of Die Gót- 
terdammerung and Die Walküre, a clear sign of Wagner’s growing appeal.” 
Meanwhile, representatives of the Italian community colonized the terrace 
leading down to the Valley of Anhangabaú with an elaborate ensemble of 
bronze sculptures consisting of allegorical figures representing Italy and 
Brazil, along with characters from the operas of Carlos Gomes, all of them 
clustered around a towering likeness of the man himself. 

In the midst of this operatic pomp and circumstance, and only a month 
or so prior to independence day, Mário's Paulicéia desvairada made its long- 
promised appearance in print. In all likelihood, most of those who purchased 
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it had already heard or read a number of the poems; the closing piece may 
have come as a surprise, though for different reasons it, too, must have elicited 
a sense of déjà vu. “As enfibraturas do Ipiranga” (translated as “The Moral 
Fibrature of the Ipiranga”) is a script for a “profane oratorio” featuring a cast 
of 550,000 singers—roughly the population of São Paulo in 1922—clustered 
into four competing choirs radiating out across the city from the Theatro 
Municipal.” Standing at the theater’s windows and on its balconies are the 
Conventional Orientalisms (Orientalismos Convencionais), described as a 
“large, imposing, finely-tuned chorus” of mixed voices belonging to “writers 
and other praiseworthy artisans” (escritores e demais artífices elogiáveis). The 
Palsied Decrepitudes (Senectudes Tremulinas) are millionaires and bourgeois 
castrati who sing their primly measured lines from other loci of economic and 
political power, including City Hall, the Hotel Carlton, the Automobile Club, 
Weisflog Printing Company, and “even the Alves Book Store in the distance.” 
Seated on the terrace are around five thousand musicians, and just below 
them, standing in the soil of the Valley of Anhangabat, are the Green-Gilt 
Youths (Juvenilidades Auriverdes)—untutored tenors identified in the cast 
list as nós, or the collective “we” of the Brazilian avant-garde. These three 
choirs engage in a battle of operatic manifestos before an “onstage” audience 
made up of the Indifferent Pallbearers (Sandapilários Indiferentes), workers 
and poor people who shout their lines in baritone and bass voices from the 
viaduct that overlooks the valley and connects the older part of the city to the 
newer development anchored by the Theatro Municipal (78-79). 

As if to preempt any doubt as to whether this farce was an allegorical 
depiction of the Week of Modern Art, its author had alerted potential read- 
ers to the connection in the pages of a newspaper just two days before the 
festival began. Framed as a rebuff to a critic’s attack on São Paulo’s “futur- 
ists,” his brief note mentions the title and peculiar generic classification of 
the unpublished piece but withholds all details about the plot, revealing only 
that the cast includes a choir called As Juvenilidades Auriverdes.”! As proof of 
how distant from futurism the “lads” of the Week of Modern Art are, Mario 
rattles off a list of the real-life members of this juvenile group. The poet Guil- 
herme de Almeida, he says, is a “marvelous aristocrat” and a “fan of Wilde” 
who “would be scorned by futurism”; Menotti del Picchia is a “prosodist” (in 
his latest book “the best of d’Annunzio persists”) and would be “insulted by 
the futurists”; another Brazilian “aristocrat,” Sérgio Milliet, was educated in 
Switzerland and wrote his recently published poetry collection (which Mario 
hails as a masterpiece) in French. The list continues as the author fires off one 
dubious compliment after another, pointing to the persistence of outmoded, 
imitative social structures and styles—a gesture almost certainly meant to 
pull the rug out from under Del Picchia and others who, even at this late date, 
were still flying the futurist flag. These Green-Gilt Youth, Mario concedes, 
may “lack rehearsals,” but one thing is clear: “They bandeirantemente refuse 
the baton of Marinetti.” 
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If the Italian futurists sought to create spectacles “born of improvisation, 
from a spark of intuition,”” this reference to rehearsals invokes a different 
theatrical logic in which both artistic creation and national identity arise out 
of repetition and the reworking of prior experiences. The title of the ora- 
torio, with its allusion to the Cry of Ipiranga, superimposes the vanguard’s 
struggle for cultural autonomy onto the ritual reenactment of an earlier (and 
incomplete) political break. The classic device of metatheatricality affords 
ironic distance from the haphazard performance that results: as the stage 
directions explain, the four choirs and five thousand musicians (directed by 
“maestros ... from abroad”) have gathered to perform a profane oratorio 
called “As enfibraturas do Ipiranga,” a play-within-the-play that shares the 
same name and genre as the frame text (79). All 550,000 singers clear their 
throats and take “exaggeratedly deep breaths”—yet when the Green-Gilt 
Youth kick off the concert it is with trepidation, declaring their existence in 
hushed tones (the “libretto” is marked ppp) and rolling off a litany of tropical 
flora and fauna in irregular rhymes and mellifluous alliterations: 


We are the Green-Gilt Youths! 

The fringed banners of the banana trees, 

the emeralds of the macaws, 

the rubies of the hummingbirds, 

the lyricisms of the sabids and the parakeets, 
pineapples, mangoes, cashews, 

long to station themselves triumphantly, 

in the thundering glorification of the Universal! (81) 


Nós somos as Juvenilidades Auriverdes! 
As franjadas flamulas das bananeiras, 

as esmeraldas das araras, 

os rubis dos colibris, 

os lirismos dos sabiás e das jandaias, 

os abacaxis, as mangas, os cajús 

almejam localizar-se triunfantemente, 

na fremente celebração do Universal! (80) 


It could be that some of the items in this catalogue of exotica had grown 
in the soil where the singers stand before the Valley of Anhangabaú was con- 
verted into an elegant esplanade, but others originate in parts of Brazil where 
few if any of these “aristocrats” (to recall Mário's earlier depiction of them) 
had ever set foot. As if to drive home this point, the effect of their soulful 
rubato is undercut as instruments play off-key and strings snap at inoppor- 
tune intervals. But if the naiveté of their nationalist aspirations is the object 
of humor, the more polished performance of their opponents comes across 
as equally absurd. Comfortably ensconced in the Theatro Municipal, the 
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Conventional Orientalisms also commence with an act of self-identification, 
though unlike the Green-Gilt Youth they follow official grammar rather than 
popular usage in omitting the redundant pronoun nós, and their verses end 
in comically contrived rhymes: 


We are the Conventional Orientalisms! 

The foundations must never fall again! 

No ascents or verticals whatsoever! 

We love the boring flatness! 

We hack down peroba trees with uneven branches! (83) 


Somos os Orientalismos Convencionais! 
Os alicerces não devem cair mais! 

Nada de subidas ou de verticais! 

Amamos as chatezas horizontais! 
Abatemos perobas de ramos desiguais! (82) 


The Conventional Orientalisms occupy the epicenter of performative 
power, yet their name marks them as an idea out of place—and is perhaps 
meant to redefine Europe (their cultural model) as the Eastern periphery of 
a Brazil-centered world. Guardians of the ideology of order and progress, 
these cultural mandarins disavow their natural environs and call on science 
to classify and pacify the “irregularities” that the vanguard aims to enshrine 
as the essence of a national art. As the oratorio progresses it becomes clear 
that the Conventional Orientalisms are in cahoots with the Palsied Decrepi- 
tudes, who sing their short lines to the tempo of a courtly minuet and later 
a gavotte. À parasitic elite, these castrati are unwilling to invest in infra- 
structure (“Widen the streets? And the institutions? .. . Can't be done!”) or 
incorporate the masses into the national imaginary (87). Wagner’s chromatic 
innovations hold little appeal for such philistines, who only value art for its 
cultural capital and attend the opera because it offers “elegance by precept! / 
But what a bore [paulificancia]” (85). 

Despite the lighthearted tone, there are occasional hints of the historical 
violence underlying this cultural conservatism. Hermann von Ihering, founder 
of São Paulo’s natural history museum and an advocate of exterminating 
the indigenous population, is among the local icons of positivism the Con- 
ventional Orientalisms invoke, and the shadow of slavery hangs over their 
threat to punish those who commit the crime of dissonance: “Our choruses 
are all on the note of ‘do’! / For those off-pitch a lesson with the whip!” (83; 
Temos nossos coros só no tom de dó! / Para os desafinados doutrina de cipó! 
[82]). Even so, the avant-garde's promise of radical change fails to win over 
the vox populi—the Indifferent Pallbearers, whose name in Portuguese (San- 
dapilários) refers to the men in ancient Rome who carted the bodies of slaves 
and the poor to their graves. In their only chorus, immediately following 
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the opening number by the Green-Gilt Youth, the pallbearers fire back with 
a five-line salvo, bawling down from the viaduct overlooking the valley to 
stop with the “noise” (Vá de rumor!) and professing their desire to snooze 
in peace. Even Puccini's “E lucevan le stelle,” they say, is preferable to this 
racket—quite the insult given that the famous aria from the final act of Tosca 
was often dismissed by opera connoisseurs as hackneyed and trite (80-81). 

For the critic Benedito Nunes, who interprets sandapilário as a pejorative 
neologism based on the root word sandeu (fool), this depiction of the plebes 
as hostile to artistic innovation is a symptom of the residual elitism of Mario 
and his fellow modernistas.” Yet in his desire to witness an imaginary recon- 
ciliation between the vanguard and the masses, Nunes overlooks the critical 
charge of the oratorio’s quasi-operatic form. For slightly different reasons, 
Vicky Unruh makes the same slip in her reading of the piece as a “perfor- 
mance manifesto,” one of a number of dramatic works by Latin American 
vanguard writers that “display the type of art that they espouse, portray art 
as a ‘doing process’ that incorporates its recipient into the doing, and dra- 
matize the desired spectator’s participation in an encounter of conflicting 
artistic positions within a context of cultural affirmation.””* Unlike Nunes, 
Unruh appears untroubled by the possible elitism reflected in the disinterest 
of the Pallbearers, nor does she detect any hint of irony or self-deprecation in 
the depiction of the Green-Gilt Youth; despite her own observation that “As 
enfibraturas” is “fundamentally not performable,” she persists in reading the 
oratorio as its own defiant “performance” of the modernista spirit (47). But 
one might also ask what the apparent failure of the avant-garde performance 
represented within the text—that is, the youth’s inability to impress any of 
their audiences—has to do with the ostentatious “unperformability” of the 
text itself. 

Unruh’s own investment in the project of “cultural affirmation” may 
explain why she, like Nunes, ignores the oratorio’s obvious spoof on Die 
Meistersinger, Wagner’s only comic opera—a detail clearly announced in the 
cast list when the Green-Gilt Youth are identified as “Tenors, always tenors! 
Just ask Walter von Stolzing!” (79; Tenores, sempre tenores! Que o diga Wal- 
ter von Stolzing! [78]). Frequently interpreted as an allegory of Wagner’s own 
compositional practice, Die Meistersinger revolves around a song contest held 
among the famed guild of Mastersingers in sixteenth-century Nuremberg to 
determine who will win the hand of the town goldsmith’s daughter. Walther 
von Stolzing is the aristocratic young knight who, driven by his desire for the 
woman offered as the prize, enters the contest only to find his inspired but 
unschooled singing rejected by some of the Mastersingers, middle-class bur- 
ghers whose craftsman-like approach to art hints at the bourgeois division of 
labor Wagner railed against. With the help of the cobbler-poet Hans Sachs, 
Walther composes a song that weds romantic self-expression with socially 
consecrated norms and wins over the people because “it sounded so old / and 
yet it was so new”? 
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It is telling that Wagner resorted to comedy in depicting this rejuvena- 
tion of the body politic through art, and even more so that in São Paulo it 
cannot be staged. Mário adopts the plot of the song contest, but instead of 
opera he opts for the oratorio, a genre that is closely related but distinct in 
two key regards: first, the subject matter is sacred rather than secular, and 
second, the music is usually performed as a concert piece with little to no 
costuming, props, or dramatic action. Oratorios first gained popularity in 
early seventeenth-century Italy and often served as a substitute for operas 
during Lent, when the Catholic Church enforced a ban on public spectacles.?* 
By the mid-nineteenth century, however, their religious subject matter was no 
longer in vogue, and their lack of dramatic display seemed weirdly outdated 
in the context of the era’s ever more expansive theatricalism. In his Art-work 
of the Future (1849), Wagner denounced oratorios as “the sexless embryos 
of Opera” and an “unnatural abortion” of the “true” drama, in which “each 
separate art can only bare its utmost secret to their common public through 
a mutual parleying with the other arts.””’ Their failure to visualize the action 
aurally evoked was a symptom of social fragmentation; in contrast, the the- 
ater of the future would create a synthesis of the senses, and with it, a fusion 
of all classes with the Folk. 

In a critique of Wagner, written at a time when his operas were being 
assimilated into the official repertoire of the Third Reich, Adorno argued 
that the aim of this drive toward synesthesia was to create the illusion of a 
self-generating work of art. Like the commodity form, this “phantasmagoria” 
dissimulates the social relations involved in its production in order to foster 
the fiction of communal integration—a dynamic dramatized in the reconcili- 
ation of the feudal and bourgeois orders enacted by Walther’s winning song 
and its acclamation by both the guild of master singers and the Volk.” By 
contrast, what “As enfibraturas do Ipiranga” dramatizes is the failure of the 
phantasmagorical illusion in Brazil. The title recalls the foundational act of 
independence, yet in lieu of the univocal grito (cry), it depicts the collectiv- 
ity as a composition of competing and ultimately irreconcilable “fibratures.” 
Instead of ending on a rousing song extolling the virtues of German culture, 
the piece concludes as the vanguard is lulled to sleep by My Madness, a 
shadowy figure who surfaces at odd intervals throughout Paulicéia desvai- 
rada as both the internal mistress and muse of the poet’s demented “school.” 
In the final lines, “the Green Gilt Youths and My Madness sleep eternally 
deaf; meanwhile, from the windows of the palaces, theatres, print shops, 
hotels—wide-open, but blind—there comes the enormous derision of whis- 
tles, cat-calls, and stamping of feet” (99). Deaf or blind: the fragmentation 
of the senses corresponds to a fragmented social order, just as the unfinished 
form of the oratorio indexes the incomplete embodiment of national culture 
in Brazil. 

As a point of fact, however, readers do not see or hear the Conventional 
Orientalisms and Palsied Decrepitudes’ noisy disapprobation (except in the 
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mind’s ear), because “As enfibraturas” is not actually an oratorio but a seem- 
ingly unstageable libretto for a nonexistent score. Like Prometeo vencedor, 
the philosophical drama by José Vasconcelos discussed in chapter 1, the text 
resembles what Martin Puchner refers to as an “exuberant” closet drama—a 
play written-to-be-read that “willfully exceed(s) the limits of theatrical rep- 
resentation” and in doing so casts those limits into relief.” Puchner contrasts 
the closet dramas of modernists such as Stéphane Mallarmé and Gertrude 
Stein with the Wagnerian imperative of total theatricality and the performa- 
tive politics of the European avant-garde. Yet if, as he argues, this modernist 
antitheatricalism is deeply ambivalent—the hyphen betrays its dependence 
on the theatricalism it critiques—its ambivalence was even more marked 
among the Brazilian futuristas-cum-modernistas. Mário's over-the-top ora- 
torio does indeed lampoon Wagnerian and futurist fantasies of immediacy 
(only in a metaphorical sense is it possible to perform a play with 550,000 
actors).*% But part of the joke is that the material and ideological infrastruc- 
ture needed to sustain those fantasies is lacking in Brazil. One could even 
read the Shakespearean epigraph to the piece as a comment on the disavowal 
of theater at the Week of Modern Art: “O, woe is me / To have seen what I 
have seen, see what I see!” Spoken by Ophelia after she witnesses Hamlet’s 
apparent unraveling, the line evokes a traumatic sight that turns the seer mad 
by exposing the lie at the heart of social “reason”—a sight, perhaps, such as 
white actors wearing fake Indian headdresses and colored tights. 

But if the antitheatricalism of Brazilian modernismo is partly imposed, 
it also enables a curious kind of agency. As Puchner and others have noted, 
modernist closet dramas are often sites for the imaginative enactment of 
nonnormative modes of sexuality: sheltered from the strictures of society 
and liberated from the exigencies of the physical stage, male characters can 
change into women (and vice versa), or gender identification can be left 
ambiguous or undefined.*! Such is the case of My Madness, the coloratura 
soprano and figure for the author’s own broken but would-be lyric voice 
who comes crawling toward the Green-Gilt Youth across the Valley of 
Anhangabaú. In Die Meistersinger, the song contest is capped off by nup- 
tials: heterosexual desire drives artistic innovation and institutional change, 
inheritance is bequeathed on the basis of Walther’s hereditary as well as natu- 
ral nobility (his innate musical talent), and his marriage to Eva assures the 
controlled reproduction of the race. In “As enfibraturas,” however, the star 
soloist is an epicenic subject who sees the social contradictions and is split, 
just as the oratorio (that “sexless opera-embryo”) is split between sight and 
sound.* The strange, mystic recitatives of My Madness send the song contest 
spiraling into a shouting match between the Conventional Orientalisms and 
her followers, who (whether by coincidence or design) are gathered on a 
site that the historian James N. Green notes was a well-known cruising-spot 
for men in search of same-sex relations.** The cautious innovations of the 
Green-Gilt Youth devolve into a frenzy of neologisms and exclamations of 
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desire for self-immolation before the singers lose their last shred of coher- 
ence, “shouting in irregular cadence” and “screaming” one-word epithets 
at their opponents (93). Finally, even their capacity for insult runs dry and 
they can only utter a blank space, which according to parenthetical instruc- 
tions should be completed with “the filthiest word that the reader knows” 
(95). So much for the phantasmagorical illusion of a self-producing work 
of art. 

The oratorio comes to a close as the Green-Gilt Youth shed tears of repen- 
tance and My Madness sings them to sleep with a lullaby. “Weep! Weep! 
Then sleep! . . . Your final kisses, your first tears / for the white fecundation!” 
Her voice convokes a brotherhood of intellectuals, off-key singers whose 
shared experience of failure sows the seeds of the future: “But in twenty 
years the sown fields will blossom! . .. You will have the harvest [cultura] 
of remembrance!” (97). This is a community constituted through a deferral 
of its promise to represent the totality, an avant-garde whose performative 
power works in retrospect. In a final flare of irony, the author often called the 
“pope” of modernismo interrupts the catcalls of the operatic elite and con- 
cludes his profane oratorio with the exclamation “Laus DEO!” (99). 


In Anima Nobile 


As it turned out, the fecund tears of the modernistas did indeed reap a rich 
harvest of remembrance. By the end of the 1920s, the warring factions of the 
avant-garde had lionized the Week of Modern Art through their competing 
claims to its legacy, and in the 1930s the involvement of many modernistas 
in the expanding cultural and educational apparatuses helped endow it with 
the aura of a foundational myth. In 1942, when Mario addressed a group of 
intellectuals gathered in Rio to commemorate the twentieth anniversary, he 
referred to scenes he clearly assumed were familiar to his audience: 


How did I have the courage to participate in that battle! It is true 
that I’ve been scandalizing my country’s intelligentsia for a while now 
with my artistic experiments [or experiences], but only ever exposed 
in books and articles, which means those experiments aren’t executed 
in anima nobile. Pm not present in body, and that softens the shock 
of stupidity. But how did I have the courage to say those verses in the 
face of jeering so rowdy I was unable to hear what Paulo Prado was 
shouting to me from the first row? . . . How did I manage to give a 
lecture on plastic arts, on the stairs of the Theater, surrounded by 
strangers who were roundly mocking and offending me ? 


Como tive coragem para participar daquela batalha! E certo que 
com minhas experiéncias artisticas muito que venho escandalizando 
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a intelectualidade do meu país, porém, expostas em livros e artigos, 
como que essas experiências não se realizam in anima nobile. Não 
estou de corpo presente, e isto abranda o choque da estupidez. Mas 
como tive coragem pra dizer versos diante duma vaia tão bulhenta 
que eu não escutava no palco o que Paulo Prado me gritava da pri- 
meira fila das poltronas? . . . Como pude fazer uma conferência sobre 
artes plásticas, na escadaria do Teatro, cercado de anônimos que me 
caçoavam e ofendiam a valer?** 


On the one hand, these scenes enact the quintessential vanguard move 
of establishing an adversarial role with the public; even the heavy-handed 
overtones of martyrdom and sacrifice recall the Promethean ethos of the 
avant-garde. Yet Mário is not the aggressor in this encounter. Far from adopt- 
ing an assertive stance, he expresses disbelief at his own ability to withstand 
the audience’s ridicule, acknowledging his vulnerability and dwelling on the 
image of himself frozen before a crowd of hostile strangers who see and judge. 
Out of place on the operatic stage, this Brazilian Parsifal looks across the 
chasm to Paulo Prado, the coffee baron who just a few years later would pub- 
lish his famous Retrato do Brasil (Portrait of Brazil), where he attributes the 
country’s “melancholic” character to the avarice and extravagance of slavery 
and the shameful “vice of our mestizo origins.” Prado (it appears) tries to 
offer Mario encouragement but he fails because the lines of communication 
are cut off, because all the money in São Paulo can’t silence the noise of the 
old order separating a not-quite-white intellectual from the rogue aristocrat 
whose money and prestige facilitate his appearance on the city’s premiere 
stage. Refusing the injunction to perform, Mário abandons the inner sanc- 
tum of representation in a move toward the emerging mass public beyond 
the theater’s doors, though he doesn’t leave to go perform in the street and 
what he reads isn’t a “manifesto,” the favored genre of the futurist avant- 
garde; instead he delivers a lecture on art, a more scholarly, conventional 
genre, “exposing” himself once again to mockery in the lobby, o entre-lugar, 
or space in-between. Standing on the stairs leading to the vestibule adorned 
with the Venetian murals of Wagner’s operas, he enacts something similar to 
what Heather Love, in her readings of Walter Pater, calls an “epistemology 
of the vestibule,” convoking a community of subjects who occupy a “liminal, 
semipublic space” defined by way of “indecision” and “delay.” 36 

Why did this moment strike such a chord? Why were so many people 
invested in imagining a grown man quaking in fear? If Mário's fellow par- 
ticipants and Mario himself continually retold the tale, I suggest, it is because 
the constitution of modernismo as an intellectual public and the paradoxical 
authority of modernismo’s pope are bound up in—and bound together by—a 
sense of backwardness and shame. In recalling his experience Mario demurs 
and insists, “My 